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U. S. MARINE CORPS 


new vsing onal 


The U.S. Marine 
Washington, D.C.—Camp Pendleton, 


The National 304 simplifies person- 
nel control... reduces the time re- 
quired to prepare reports . . . and 
provides the U.S. Marine Corps with 
more information—quicker—and 
more complete. 

If you were a Marine, your com- 
plete profile would consist of approx- 
imately 150 items of information . . . 
filed on less than two inches of mag- 
netic tape. Complete Marine Corps 
personnel records, covering 475,000 
men, regular and reserve, can be 
stored on 20 reels of tape—a space 


no larger than a suitcase. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
YFARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





oo 


California 


The National 304, 
high-volume business activity, is now 


designed for 


being applied to all kinds of business 
—industry, finance, retail, and gov- 
ernment. 

It will pay you to evaluate this 
modern electronic system in the light 
of your specific requirements . . . its 
superior punched paper tape and 
card reading ability 
block’”’ 


gramming techniques. 


s ‘building 
design . . . its simplified pro- 

For complete information, contact 
the Electronic Sales Division in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


30 — a world-wide picture of 


each Marine Corps Unit, including each 


Marine's training experience, and knowl- 


edge of foreign languages. 


30 streamlines 1,000,000 personnel 


changes annually. Reads 2,000 punched 


cards a minute. Prints reports at speed 


equivalent to 290 typists. 





Corps uses three National 304 Electric Data Processing Systems: 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 


504 helps prepare budgets, allotment 


checks, training requirements, and will 


perform other record-keeping tasks. 


50 uses only 27 operators to control 


475,000 personnel records — saving hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 
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CAPITAL SPENDING: FLAT AT HOME, UP ABROAD. U.S. business reacts 


to domestic pessimism and foreign prosperity.......+.-eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 


S-P TURNS FURTHER FROM AUTOS. Studebaker-Packard’s assignment to 
Clarence Francis, its new head, is to speed up the acquisition of non-auto com- 
PONIES. ccs i cnc vcesieiclew bine 40660600 v o 40s ea Cun ee Mik eine elem aera cemees 


STRIKE BRINGS PENNSY’S CUSTOMERS LITTLE PAIN—FOR NOW. 


Cities hardly miss it; industry’s only worry is extra transport costs.........+++- 


DETROIT LETS OUT SOME 1961 SECRETS. Previews of 1961 models show 


compacts getting more power, new features, while big cars slim down.......--. 


CHARGES FLY AS CONGRESS ACCOMPLISHES NOTHING in August's 


special seeddOn. nc ccs ccccs ences séce¥een satu ehh CSR ER wes PER EEee eee ennS 


RETAILERS GRAB FOR SIGNS OF CHEER. Uncertainty still plagues them 


but August pickup in sales brings hopes of a brighter fall and winter........-.. 


IN BUSINESS. Massachusetts O.K.s concessions to Pru; FTC and antitrust actions; 
unions spurn GE, Westinghouse terms... ... 2... see eee eee eee eee eenceeees 





World Bank Plays Peace Broker. It’s settling international disputes............-. 
In Business Abroad. Russia charters British tankers; Red China takes over Swiss mill; 
Argentina’s economy; latest Castro grab; Britain’s nationalized chimney sweep. . 


Tougher.Going for Condil Q0Gh. ...... occ vvsnccncsaveceeben ttbues sean eens 
In Finance. Skeptics’ view of the B&O suitors; coup in Perfect Photo, Inc.; more 
criticism of charge cards; deal for control of Pacific Pete...........eeeeeeeeees 


Modernistic Homes Catch On—But Gain Is Slim. The costs, financing hazards, 
and pleasures of the new type of home.........cescesescsccesessuneunnes 


Airline Pilots Clash With U.S. Regulation. They’‘re fighting for professional status 
but federal rules are taking precedence.............ceeceeccccecccscceees 


A One-Man Operation in a World of Organizations. Erwin S. Wolfson has made 
a fortune in real estate operating like a 19th Century entrepreneur...........+- 
Job Piracy Moves Into Open at Trade Shows. William Douglass’ Career Center. . 


In Management. Company sales and top executives’ pay; the place of staff assist- 
onis; what executives regu, Gnd Why. .......scossceesateeeeseeseneennaonn 


In Marketing. Consent order in blackstrap molasses; can with aluminum top that 
is pulled off; the No. 1 advertiser; U.S. Steel’s ad campaign..............006- 
Branch Distribution Trend Gains. Appliance manufacturers are shifting from inde- 
pendent distributors to factory-owned branches..........+eeeceeeeseceeeees 
The Marketing Pattern: Lasker’s legacy to admen...........0cee eee eeeeeeee 


FNMA Plays Backstop in Home Mortgage Game to give breadth and stability to 
© MiiMing Marlee oo. os v0 0000 0000055 uso ese anne cena 


Wry Dirmee Tees. io onc da Clic vs vcdccvcceceuceananeeeenee alae 


In the Markets. Stock sell-out continues; new municipal bond fund; ease in restric- 
tions on Japanese investment; Treasury stalls on advance refunding............- 


Speodior Production Teb-llaeser......... «+205 seeekhaeeeesaeeeennans 
Layman’s Guide to Computers. Chart compares characteristics............... 
Indians Hit Pay Dirt in Resort Back Yard. How Palm Springs’ native tribe profits. . 


Wanted Bigger Atom Gaeehine.......... ccicniessbbdsaussaeaeoadeeanene 


In Research. New device to measure oxygen in brain; telescope that can send 
signals to Jupiter, huge cosmic Ghower.......cccevecsecswececssonvcseuces 
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FIGURES of the WEEK 























170) 170 
1947-49=100 - 
160 ——_ 160 

| 150 
a ane 140 
WMO Letertisites plisilriits bis! irsstrssdsartasssigreleesds 110 
JF MAMdJdASON Di’ FMAMJS Jd AS ON DEY FMAMZ JY AS ON 
58 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 1333) 149.8) 1474) 145.7r 145.9 
PRODUCTION 
ar, Os 6 Sean ence wae sacs eens detee ene ead teense 2,032 327 1,525 1,483r 1,441 
ee ie hee eka ea me biee eats ease eee s 125,553 17,261 103,504 38,952r 51,553 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)...... ‘ $52,412 $65,209 $78,441 $79,212 $82,297 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............-.ceeeceeeeeeeees 10,819 13,759 14,709 14,602 14,941 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)...............02000s 6,536 6,785 6,837 6,846 6,824 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............... cece cece eee ees 1,455 1,224 1,372 1,343r 1,298 
EE SEE COREE ee, ae rey ceo re 247,488 335,940 320,464 313,476 326,644 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 56 4 54 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........eeseeceeeeeee 47 35 48 45 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... .. 121 139 122 139 144 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............cccceceeceeces 198 308 269 315 288 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 94.2 90.8 91.6 91.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cc ccc eee ceweces 90.5 78.8 78.2 76.5 75.5 
| ES 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 20.2¢ 19.5¢ 19.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cc cece cece ee eees 143.9 186.7 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)............. ec ec eee e eee eee eceees $36.10 $40.83 $31.83 $32.50 $32.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)............. ce eee eee eee 32.394¢  31.125¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).............. 00. eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... t 23.76¢ 24.00¢ 24.01¢ 24.00¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.01 $1.91 $1.97 $2.01 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 31.78¢ 30.85¢ 30.60¢ 30.62¢ 
i Tn. + cus aieled Gia peaWeECeEE Vedi «ob eb ceecerceecses $1.96 $1.94 $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................. 31.64 57.95 55.55 56.73 56.59 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue Moody’s).................. 3.59% 5.14% 5.13 5.01% 5.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-24 % 42% 3% % 3%4% 34% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................... tt 60,206 59,392 58,603 58,887 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... ri 103,745 105,148 104,428 104,852 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . | 29,903 32,108 31,898 31,982 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 29,054 27,062 27,150 27,381 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................ccceececceeces 26,424 28,515 28,165 28,245 27,882 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Yessss = Year = Month Late 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)...................00ceee- Re $34.2 $48.0 $53.5 $53.7 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions).................eeeeeee- ES Es $25.2 $36.8 $41.4 $41.7 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............. Aer $10.6 $12.5 $13.0 $13.0 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ a4 ie ceria $21.4 $25.1 $25.3 $25.4 
* Preliminary, week ended September 3, 1960, r Revised. 
+? Not available. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Herb Kratovil; 28—Worthington; 29-~Studebaker-Packard Corp.; 30-31—{left top) Tibor Hirsch, (middle 


James Drake; 34, 36—Joseph Papin; 52—David Henkin; 53—(top) R. Wenram, (bottom) Herb Kratovil; 75, 77 
—Ernest Reshovsky; 93—Pictorial Parade; 101—WW; 107—Pictorial Parade; 111—Herb Kratovil; 126-127—Leonar 
Federal National Mortgage Assoc.; 148-149—Tibor Hirsch; 156—C. A. Buzek; 163, 164 168—Syd Landi; 174—Pro 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


Nicanateliuns Trust Company has more offices...to help 
you do business in the city...than any other New York bank. 


Also 2207 correspondent banks throughout the United States ¢ Representative offices 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rome and Tokyo, and correspondent banks in 153 countries. 
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FASHIONS ARE MORE APPEALING ... THANKS TO COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 
Today's fashion designer has a wider range of materials to work with than ever before. Many of these fabric 
developments are made possible by improvements in chemical processing. Chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium bichromate, and other Columbia-Southern chemicals are used in a host of ways to 
provide the wealth of variety and quality now available to textile users. Basic chemicals play an important role in 
the manufacture of many products. Columbia-Southern is a leading 


supplier of basic chemicals. If chemicals are important in your manu- columbia southern 


. 
facturing process, you'll like doing business with Columbia-Southern. cs © InN l t ay | ~ 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation - A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. - One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
co ~. a moe ¢ aN 
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Reenacting the War 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK'S timely treat- 
ment of the economic aspects and 
entrepreneurial potentialities of the 
forthcoming Civil War Centennial 
[1961-65] [BW—Aug.20'60,p60} 
will doubtless inspire some hesitant 
enterprisers to get into the show 

Your careful reader is moved to 
pray for space to make a couple 
of observations regarding your ar- 
ticle. First are two corrections of 
misstatements of fact. It is not 
true with regard to the literature 
on the Civil War that “Most has 
been turned out in the last few 
years,” unless your adjective “few” 
is meant to cover roughly the last 
half century. In the past ten years 
about 2,000 books on this subject 
have appeared, whereas the total 
writings during the past 99 years 
approximate somewhere between 
35 and 40 thousand volumes. 

You say that Centennial plans 
“include the reenactment of half 
the war’s battles.” To my knowl- 
edge not more than a score of re- 
enactments have been publicized 
and since there were about 2,500 
battles and engagements in the Civil 
War the percentage is more nearly 
one than fifty. 

Most able and serious students 
of the Civil War don’t think much 
of battle reenactments as a means 
of commemorating the centennial of 
America’s most tragic and trau- 
matic experience. . . . If the Centen- 
nial is to be “merchandised” for 
the benefit of the purveyors of 
goods and services rather than to be 
conducted as a tribute to the 
memory of the war’s participants, 
it were better the anniversary years 
be allowed to pass unrecognized. 

WILLIAM H. STAUFFER 
PAST PRESIDENT 
RICHMOND CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Dear Sir: 

Your marketing feature on the 
Civil War Centennial is a dandy. 

As a railroad which operated be- 
tween the lines, much fought over 
by both sides, and the scene of a 
total of approximately 144 battles, 
skirmishes, and raids, the Baltimore 
& Ohio hopes to play its proper 
role in the observance of the con- 
flict which matured the country. 

However, just for the record, it 
must be reported that the B&O can- 
not do what the article, incorrectly, 
says it said it would—namely—tre- 
name its fleet of Pullman cars for 
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Civil War battles Among other 
reasons, the cars are operated as 
part of Pullman’s nationwide fleet 


You’ll LIKE to live and cannot be renamed ad lib. 


W. H. SCHMIDT, Jr. 


in this pleasant area DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Chattanooga is a good place to work, to play, to live and to raise co. 

a family. Chattanooga attracts new businesses by its obvious in- BALTIMORE, MD. 

dustrial advantages plus its pleasant surroundings and its major 
progress in educational and cultural fields. Much of that progress 
comes from new business people who become leaders in these 
things that build civic pride. 


Dear Sit 
Congratulations to whatever 
writer did your marketing piece 
on the Civil War Centennial 
REYNOLDS GIRDLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
RP 
~ . ‘ , Chickamauga is one SINCLAIR OIL CORP. 
Nationally known for "in ae © . ee © of the many lakes NEW YORK, N. Y 
its outstanding public oN “ . \2 within minutes for 
and private schools a | ‘ t ut . fishing, boating : 
and its excellent i¢ Pe week-end or Dear Sir: 
pcre is \ permanent homes It is a little hard to comprehend 
why the Congress, or for that mat- 
ter any American—including the 
é editor of BUSINESS WEEK—would 
ee =~ = ‘ . ” 
sa espn lb 7 ~ > . consider it necessary to “celebrate 
For those who Pleasant weather ‘ . 
, die ‘ 7 > Mt y rss > 
& of? oreter cutiying plant with 60.6 - the 100th Anniversary of the Civil 
locations there is average temperature, ——*#2> 3 War. It certainly seems in very 
ety ef apace E28 Weet-tree Gaye End bad taste for a publication such as 
Urban renewal is minimum 9-foot channel 
also releasing new on Inland Waterway “ -. we yours to give the front cover to this 
downtown sites. navigable all year. type of thing. I was particularly 
disturbed with your use of the word 
“celebration” of the anniversary of 
a conflict that killed 600,000. 


INDUSTRIAL | me A. Ports 


VICE-PRESIDENT 





WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC, 


Chattanooga a 


No Changes Planned 
Dear Sir: 

I am afraid that the usually ac- 
curate reporting staff of BUSINESS 
WEEK slipped when it reported 

[BW—Aug.13’60,p108] that A. C. 

matt lust one but J Advanced urban seuREEES Nielsen Co. is “aiming for a listing 

; dential areas that — a TS uy on the New Y ork Stock Exchange, 

"dics a Sa, facilitates canener | FL - and that its chairman, A. C. Niel- 

wooded hills, lakes tation in and out of ~~ sen, Sr., is “negotiating to buy sev- 

or streams oe Hee ae eral smaller market research out- 

crossroads ’ ~. 99 

fits’ and “wants to improve the 
market for his shares.” 

We are not, in fact, aiming at a 

Chattanooga is a city listing on the New York Stock Ex- 

Lae avedite r s ij cali Gas eben change, and I am not negotiating 

pleasure plus ample | ua services a city to purchase any other companies 

ae oe 9 iam 7 = — ty outing Furthermore, my effort to improve 

water transportation. = Sop = ey ele amas se Silent the market for our stock is limited 

ioe] at Fund, etc strictly to my usual efforts to help 

my company increase its sales and 
profits. 

Site research and location facts for this Tri-State area ARTHUR C. NIELSEN 

available at no cost and in confidence. Pe CHAIRMAN 


TENNESSEE 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE oi A. C. NIELSEN CO. 


CHICAGO, ILI 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 100 oA 
819 BROAD STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE D —_———__- 
Phone Jim Hunt at AMherst 6-0258 a should Fd 
: oO eaders port aitol 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42n 
Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
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FIRST with the Solution 


Stromberg pioneers a new concept of accurate, 
instantaneous data transmission and collec- 
tion to bring all departments and operations 
under top management's constant supervision 


with the Transacter* System. 


GENERAL TIME 


STROMBERG 


CORPORATION 


DIVISION fis COR” OG ie i OB. ime 


ONN 











Non-Magnetic and salt-corrosion- 
resistant Republic ELECTRUNITE® Stain- 
less Steel Tubing, Type 304, 412” 
©.D., was used to fabricate corona 
rings for a powerful East Coast Novy 
Radio Station. Despite the rather 
severe bend of the 15- and 20-foot 
rings, the fabricator reported no 
trouble whatsoever. The rings were 
made in three sections. ELECTRUNITE 
was bent to the correct radius. Three 
lugs were welded to each section. 
The ends were flared for the insertion 
of a plug used at the erection site to 
assemble the three pieces into a com- 
plete ring and suspend it from towers 
approximately 1,400 feet high. The 
fabrication was handled by Jentsch 
& Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
subcontractors to Lapp Insulator Com- 
pany, Leroy, New York. 


Bend, Flange, Weld, Easy-to-Fabricate 
ELECTRUNITE 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing and Pipe are available 
in A.l.S.1. chrome-nickel analy- 
ses. Sizes range from ¥%” O.D. 
to 5” O.D. Pipe sizes are 
available from Ye" 1.P.S. 
through 2” L.P.S. in ASA sched- 
ule 40S; from Ve" .P.S. through 
4" \P.S in schedule 10S; and 
from 2" |.P.S. through 4” LP.S. 
in schedule 5S wall thicknesses. 


This fabricator needed a reliable source for large diameter heavy wall stainless steel tube 
for corona rings. From its large size range, Republic was able to provide the proper 
tube for this vital application. 

Most experienced welded tube maker, and world leader in the production of stainless 
and alloy steels, Republic has all the facilities to qualify as your number one source. 
Complete range of sizes, gages, wall thickness. Broad distributor stocks. Large in- 
ventories of mill stocks to draw on. Top reputation for quality and for ability to meet 
deliveries. Technical and metallurgical assistance. Fast service: price and delivery 
quotations to you within twenty-four hours. 

For applications requiring pressure-tested tube, Republic offers exclusive FARROWTEST® 
—the ultimate in non-destructive testing. This eddy-current test probes for and detects 
defects so minute they pass other, less positive tests. Tube quality is measured for you! 

Send in your inquiries for Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe. 
You'll like the product... and the service. 






































REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE "DEKORON-COATED”® E.M.T. pro- 
tects your electrical wiring systems, outlasts standard 
conduit ten-to-one in highly corrosive conditions of 
service, A tough coating of polyethylene encases strong, 
lightweight E.M.T. in an end-to-end armor that is im- 
pervious to gases, fumes, steam, and other corrosive 
atmospheres. Easy to cut, easy to install. Also available 
on Republic Hot Dip Galvanized Conduit. Send for 
additional information, 





REPUBLIC STEEL PORTABLE DRUM RACKS may be your solution for hard-to- 
handle, hard-to-stack, hard-to-store containers. These steel cradles each support 
two loaded 55-gallon drums. Pairs of drums can be stacked to any practical 
height. More in-use drums can be accommodated in less floor space than ever 
before. Standard fork-lift trucks can pick-up, move, and stack Republic Drum 
Racks faster, easier, and with less effort. Send coupon for data, 


PROTECT YOUR PRODUCT WITH REPUBLIC STEEL CONTAINERS. Republic's full line 
of steel containers help you extend control of your product from your shipping 
floor to point of use. Available in a wide variety of sizes and finishes, including 
stainless steel. For complete information, call your Republic representative, or 
write for the Republic Containers Catalog. Use coupon. 








REPUBLIC STEEL 
Useleli Wher Rauge 
of Studland, Stools aud, Stil Prodliati 





—_ — 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-8737-A 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following products: 
C1) Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing 

OC) Republic ELECTRUNITE “DEKORON-COATED” E.M.T. 
O)Republic Drum Racks ORepublic Containers Catalog 
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Only one cup solves all your problems 


Now a revolutionary way to serve hot drinks 
ends the headaches of ordinary coffee service. 
New Lily* China-Cote* Service Cups! This 
amazing disposable cup eliminates dishwash- 
ing completely, while it saves space... saves 
money ... speeds service... has the look and 
feel of fine china...and because of its plastic 
10 


coating, it’s the paper cup you never taste! 

The Lily China-Cote Cup is a superior 
plastic-coated 7 oz. cup with reinforced 
rounded bottom for perfect stirring. Its 
companion plastic holder is practically inde- 
structible, scratch-resistant, comfortable to 
hold, and never touches the lips. 











Lily China-Cote Service Cup is just another -'¢.K'poscher, spas mae psa voy pee 


F. K. Doscher, Vice President of Marketing : 
example of Lily’s continuing creative : WyTulr Cup Corporation 


a Dept. BW 960, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
approach to cup and container research and 


Please [) send me informative literature on Lily China-Cote Service 





° . : Cu : 
development. For further information, : C have your representative call. 
just call or fill in this coupon today. je: eurena > ae 
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FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY, LOW-COST LIGHTING 


Westinghouse.../eadership in lamps : 








2% TIMES MORE LIGHT 
AT THE WORK LEVEL 


For high bay installations 
using standard fixtures, the 
Westinghouse Narrow Beam 
Incandescent Lamp with 
built-in reflector delivers 2’ 
times more foot candles at 
the work level than conven- 
tional broad beam reflector 
lamps. Cleaning is unneces- 
sary since dust on bulb can’t 
absorb tight. In 500, 750 
and 1,000 watt sizes. 


The high efficiency lamps shown above demonstrate the ability of Westinghouse to reduce lighting 
costs. In the Westinghouse line you'll find the correct lamp to give you one or more of the following 
benefits: greatest savings in lamp purchases; lowest maintenance cost: the most light at the same 
or lower cost; the most efficient use of power. Call your Westinghouse Lamp Representative today. 
You can be sure... if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey 





... CHOOSE WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS 





UP TO 60% GREATER 
USEFUL LIGHT OUTPUT 


Because it directs 60% more 
light downward than conven- 
tional types, the Westing- 
house Reflector Fluorescent 
Lamp is ideal for displays 
and work areas. Comes in 
bi-pin and single pin types. 
The latter can be rotated for 
precise light control. Built-in 
reflector cuts maintenance. 
In 48 and 96 in. sizes; 40 
and 90 watts. 
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INDUSTRY’S 
CHEMICALS 


what’s 
making news? 








Much of the marketing action of Dow’s industry-oriented teams can be neatly 


defined as concerned with the research and development of chemicals for 


specific industries, such as the petroleum industry, the automotive industry, 


the pharmaceutical industry. But some markets are mavericks, defying limita- 


tion, with problems common to virtually all industry. The industrial cleaning 


market is one of these. Here, the development of a new product, or the applica- 


tion of an old product to a new use pays off across the board, for all industries. 


SOLVENT RESEARCH HELPS 


| SOLVE A SAFETY RIDDLE 


Strange as it may sound, 
“cleanliness’’ can be a two- 
edged sword. Take the case of 
conventional solvents for indus- 
trial cleaning. For the produc- 
tion man, these materials do an 
! excellent job of cleaning, but 
| their toxicity or fire hazard (or 

sometimes both) is high on the 

list of riddles for the safety man. 


The solvent development program at 
Dow is directed toward solving the 
safety riddle while maximizing solvent 
efficiency. For example, here’s what 
Chlorothene® NU-—the latest Dow de- 
velopment in cold cleaning solvents— 
can do for you. 

Industrial cleaning solvents grew up 
with mass production. But in the 
process of growing up, they put indus- 
try squarely between the horns of a 
dilemma. Production standards require 


a cold cleaning solvent to be non-cor- 
rosive, economical, powerful enough to 
remove greases, oils, waxes, and other 
soils quickly, and to dry fast without 
leaving a residue. And safety demands 
that it have a low vapor toxicity rating 
and low flammability. 


VERSATILE CHLOROTHENE NU 


Dow’s newest cold cleaning solvent 
—Chlorothene NU (specially inhibited 
1,1,1-trichloroethane) takes dead aim 








/ A unique combination of safety and solvent power makes Chlorothene NU the ideal cold cleaner for production lines. 














The fire safety of Chlorothene NU permits maintenance 
spraying without costly protection systems. 





at this very objective. In wipe, dip, 
spray, or slush cleaning applications, 
Chlorothene NU meets all the specific 
safety and production requirements of 
a cold solvent cleaner. Its high-power 
solvency quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves soils. It evaporates fast with no 
residue remaining. The special inhib- 
itors in Chlorothene NU make it more 
stable; virtually non-corrosive to metals, 
including aluminum and zinc; easier 
and more economical to recover and 
re-use. Chlorothene NU has no flash or 
fire point by standard testing methods. 
And just as important, it has a vapor 
toxicity rating unmatched by most other 
common chlorinated solvents. 


SAFETY PLUS VERSATILITY 
Today, this versatile performer is clean- 
ing everything from small tools to huge 
missile components, from simple elec- 
tric circuits to complex electronic brains, 
often several times from the beginning 
to the end of production. 

But where versatility in a wide range 
of applications is an advantage of 
Chlorothene NU, Dow also markets a 
variety of solvents with specific ad- 
vantages for specific applications. Take 


the four members of the Dow family 
of trichloroethylene, for example: 
NEU-TRI®, neutral trichloroethylene; 
ALK-TRI®, alkaline trichloroethylene; 
HI-TRI®, high-purity trichloroethylene; 
and EX-TRI®, extraction-type trichlo- 
roethylene. 


CLEANING MISSILE 
HARDWARE 
HI-TRI solvent is a specially designed 
cold flushing agent. Its superior clean- 
ing action, freedom from residue, no 
fiash or fire point by all standard test- 
ing methods, and shock sensitivity, 
qualify it for the all-important job of 
cleaning missile hardware. ALK-TRI, 
the amine stabilized degreasing solvent, 
can be easily analyzed to maintain an 
exact solvent-stabilizer balance. NEU- 
TRI was designed for fast, efficient 
vapor degreasing. Its built-in neutral 
stabilizing system prevents chemical 
breakdown under heavy work load con- 
ditions. EX-TRI is designed for use in 
certain special extraction processes. 
Another highly stabilized Dow sol- 
vent, perchloroethylene industrial, has 
a high boiling point (250°F.) which 
permits longer cleaning action, com- 


plete and thorough drying of the work, 
and greater economy, too. 

Nonflammable, low toxicity Dow 
methylene chloride forms the base for 
many solvent paint strippers. These 
formulations cut through even the 
toughest paint and protective coatings, 
and lift them away from metal or wood 
surfaces in a matter of minutes. 

Dow solvents are shipped in color 
coded drums to facilitate identification 
and handling. 


STRONG-ARM CLEANING AIDS 
No discussion of Dow’s role in indus- 
trial cleaning would be complete with- 
out mentioning a pair of chemical 
workhorses that have distinguished 
themselves as ingredients in scores of 
cleaning compounds. Caustic soda is 
found in almost all heavy-duty cleaning 
compounds, and sodium orthosilicate 
contributes high detergent qualities, 
corrosion inhibition, and _ excellent 


rinseability to many cleaning opera- 
tions. Dow is a basic source for caustic 
soda and sodium orthosilicate for many 
of the nation’s leading industrial clean- 
ing specialists. 





YOU'LL FIND a complete discussion of the applications and 
properties of Chlorothene NU in a new brochure. Write for your 
copy. And if you wish a summary of the other Dow Solvents, 
ask us to include the folder METAL CLEANING SOLVENTS. Call your 


nearest Dow distributor or write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Merchandising Department 303AF9-10. 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on TV. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





To avoid premature fuel ignition from res- 
idues, HI-TRI is specified in many cases for 
cleaning missile hardware. 
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LOCATED ON A 474-ACRE TRACT AT 
HINSDALE, ILLINOIS, the new International 
Harvester Farm Equipment Research and 
Engineering Center is the largest facility of its 
kind ever constructed. It houses under one roof 
nearly all of the people responsible for creating, 
designing and testing Harvester’s farm and 
industrial tractors and farm implements. 

As styled by Raymond Loewy Associates, 
the huge center is virtually self-sufficient. It 
provides complete dispensary, cafeteria and 
fire-fighting facilities. Water is supplied by on- 
the-site wells. The electrical capacity equals 
60% of the maximum load of the entire village 
of Hinsdale, with a population of 12,000! Part 
of that load is consumed by an air-conditioning 
system which cools the equivalent of 700 aver- 
age homes. 

Square D electrical distribution and control 
equipment is used throughout the Center. 
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The ECaM Size 6 starter in the foreground controls a 
250-hp mG set. In the right background is one of 
eighteen purge control panels which regulate the 
amount of air circulation and free the air of dangerous 
vapors before starting the electrical equipment in 
engine test cells. 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available 
through more than one hundred Square D offices, backed 
by an international network of over 1000 authorized 
electrical distributors and 21 piants in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. 


Executive Offices « Executive Plaza, Park Ridge, //linois 
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Largest of its kind ever built!.. 
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Undergoing an axle test, this 
Farmall Tractor #460 is 
secured on a Square D con- 
trolled treadmill. 





ers 





James Cousert, Plant Equip- 
ment Design Engineer, and 
Square D Field Engineer Bob 
Kunz inspect the panelboard 
which starts and operates, in 
sequence, the entire air-condi- 
tioning system. 


The Center is equipped with 
more than 25 circuit breaker 
distribution panelboards like 
this one for feeding 3-phase 
motors. This panel controls the 
press in the background. 
























- electricity is distributed and controlled 


a Complete ne 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL—LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STATIC CONTROL 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 
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THE QUALITY 
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i Z % The mind of Galileo—keenly analytical, 
A superbly trained—led him to founding the 
Va “ge science of experimental physics, which, centuries 


later, is revealing the mysteries of space. 

It is self-evident by his achievements that 
=», Calileo’s mind reached a level of quality far 
| it above ordinary standards of excellence. 

. + 

4 Within the same area of meaning, } 
the quality of minds responsible for 
an engineering project can be evaluated 
only by results. When you check the 
record of Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high quality 
of thinking reveals itself. Customer 
satisfaction from greater efficiency at 
lower costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 


construction by Brown & Root. 


. “The Knowledge of a single fact 
through a discovery of its causes 
prepares the mind to understand 
and ascertain other facts...” 


Galileo 





BROWN & ROOT, INC. 
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Acid and a sensitive comparator gage symbolize for artist Nicholas Solovioff the great inert- 
ness of Teflon* and R/M's specia! skill in processing this plastic. Close-tolerance tape, preci- 


sion valve diaphragms, O-rings, expansion joints are but a sampling of R/M Tefion Products. 





Extending the design horizon for Teflon. |mpervious to chemical attack... boasting 
unique electrical and physical properties...this is Teflon, one of today’s valued design 
materials. R/M has long been a processor of this remarkable plastic, supplying it as 
rods, sheets, tubes, hose and tape. Significantly, R/M has also developed many special 
molded and machined parts of Teflon, some of them once thought impossible to fabri- 
cate. This skill in adapting useful materials to new application demands is one of R/M’s 
major services to industry. And it applies not only to engineered plastics, but also to 
asbestos, rubber and sintered metal—the four broad product-areas of R/M. Whatever 
your business, if you have a problem involving these materials, call on us for assist- 


ance in finding a practical solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


* 
uF t fluor 


RAYBESTOS -MANHATTAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER SINTERED METAL ENGINEERED PLASTICS 




















Flick-Reedy, winner of coveted Factory 


Architect: Zay Smith & Asso 





ciates, La 


VISITORS ASK 


This bit of whimsy reveals a happy truth about Flick-Reedy 
Corp., a large air and hydraulic cylinder manufacturer 
near Chicago. It is a wonderful place to work. This 222,000- 
sq.-ft. Butler building and surrounding grounds include: 

A magnificent swimming pool for employees, their fam- 
ilies and the community—complete with poolside tables 
and chairs in rich decorator colors. 

An auditorium-gymnasium where employees can enjoy 
shuffleboard, volleyball and ping pong during off hours. 


Lagoons stocked with fish, where anglers can while away 
leisure hours. The lagoons, like the pool, are also part of 
an ingenious water supply system which, combined with 
Butler fire safety, gives Flick-Reedy an extremely favor- 


able insurance rate. 


‘What does it cost 
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to work here ? 


, pleasant production ar 


structural strength permitted the 
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The effect i 
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Does all this cost a fortune 
s the savings in initial constru 
ince afforded by the 


+t many outstanding 


and mainte 
helped ther 
been beyond reach with any othe: 
Your Butler Builder (See Yellou 
Metal’’ or “Buildings, Prefabricated’’ 
plar t for we isk him abo f 

oO in facte 


him about Butler finance ing 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels + Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising + Contract 


Manufacturing. Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. » Houston, Tex. » Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas ( 
etroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. » Washington, D. ( 


s City, Mo. « Minneapc Minn 


¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
















BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK People are spending money cautiously. This goes for businessmen 
SEPT. 10, 1960 perhaps even more conspicuously than consumers generally. 





And, for all praise heaped on the virtue of frugality, the average busi- 
nessman would agree that too many people were now practicing thrift (other 
people, that is, for his own economizing is necessary). 


This business of buying carefully is at the bottom of the steady decline 
in the volume of manufacturers’ new orders. 












































A BUSINESS WEEK 

And the decline in new orders, particularly in durable goods, is forcing 
some reduction in metalworking output (reductions that go beyond the 
familiar slump in basic steel). 








SERVICE 
This has the potential of a downward spiral: Output is cut to match 
incoming business; this reduces demand in some other direction; and that 
causes other cuts in output. 
—@ —— 
Liquidation of inventories in the durable goods lines, which became 
just barely visible in June, apparently has gone on at an increasing rate 
; since that time. 
i The latest official figures, which take us only through July, show the 


dollar value of inventories in plants turning out durable goods at $31.7- 
billion. That’s only $600-million down from the peak, but at least it estab- 
lishes the trend that has been so much discussed. 


Another indicator of inventory trends—and one that brings us much 
more nearly down to date—is business demand for hank credit or, more 
accurately, the recent fall in demand. 


The Federal Reserve’s weekly reports on member banks’ transactions 
since midyear have shown a steadily declining loan trend. From the end of 
June to the last week of August, commercial and industrial loans were paid 
down by almost $750-million. (During the same two months last year, the 
total rose almost $500-million.) 


Significantly, a little more than half the payback has been by com- 
panies turning out metals and metal products—the companies that have been 
working hardest at inventory liquidation. 


Consumers, after showing a pretty normal tendency to borrow and 
buy earlier this year, have been a bit tight-fisted since April (a fact most 
merchants handling hardgoods have been stressing for several months). 


New installment credit extended for purchase of autoinobiles, in par- 
ticular, has slowed down by contrast with last summer. The pattern of new 
loans, in fact, has begun to look rather like 1956 (after starting this year as 
though it might take after fabled 1955 when the boom in new-car sales fed 
so freely off installment credit). 


Buying of goods other than autos on time has resulted in less rapid rise 
in outstanding credit than last year. 

The total has risen since the March low, but the July gain carried it 
only a little beyond last December’s peak. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued 
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Meanwhile, the one type of installment borrowing that seems to be 
running ahead is the personal loan (and time was when this might have 
been considered ominous, a signal that people were getting in trouble). 


Manufacturers of durable goods did increase their backlog of orders 
during July. It was the first gain in eight months—but you can’t take it 
seriously; it came about due to the month’s unusual character 


Much of the metalworking industry shuts down for plantwide vacations 
in July. That cuts back production pretty sharply. 


Meantime, new orders may or may not drop to match output. They 
dropped this year, and seasonal adjustment accentuated the move. 


On the cold dollar figures, new orders for durable goods in July 
exceeded the value of shipments by about $300-million. But, after the 
Dept. of Commerce finished adjusting for seasonal, it was the other way 
around. 


Thus the adjusted chart of shipments against new orders shows a ninth 
consecutive month in which bookings ran behind sales. The chart, in fact, 
is beginning to look distressingly like early 1957. 


The quickest way to get new orders for durables back up to a satis- 
factory level, of course, would be a turn in inventory demand. 


It is true that no inventory “correction” since World War II has been 
accomplished in as short a time as this one has been running. But it is 
equally true that the 1959-60 rise in inventories wasn’t large compared, say, 
to 1955-57 (and was quite small alongside 1950-53). 


Top-heavy inventories really have existed only in a few spots: steel, 
new cars, certain appliances, and lumber. 


By now, most of the steel that had been squirreled away must have 
been used. And dealers have to do or die right about now on autos and 
appliances (though the slack in homebuilding won’t help appliance sales and 
is directly to blame for the woes in lumber). 


Purchasing agents won’t pinpoint any change in their inventory policy 
The latest survey by the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents confirms 
further efforts to hold down forward commitments while liquidation of pur- 
chased materials continues apace. 


Yet somebody must be in the market. Buyers representing 35% of 
the reporting companies said new orders had turned up in August (against 
only 24% detecting improvement the month before). 


* 
Sales of imported cars have fallen nearly 25% behind a year ago. 
These models, which sold a record 60,000 last year, now seem to have 


shaken down to about 45,000 sales a month (against close to 60,000 in the 
big mid-summer months last year). 


Now, with still more smaller U.S. cars coming out, the battle will be 
to see if imports can keep a market of even half a million a year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 10, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Birth of a boat—with the help of 


You can take it for granted that to- 
day’s fiber glass boat hulls, molded in 
giant hydraulic presses, are leakproof 
That’s one of their greatest virtues 


But a frequent trouble is an oil leak in 
the hydraulic press that molds the hull. 

Yet this need be no problem, because 
Sunoco’s research and development 
have produced quality oils designed to 
thwart leakage and to keep presses 


ORIGINATORS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 


in continuous, trouble-free operation. 

From this same research have come 
dozens of quality products designed for 
specific applications . . . oils, greases, 
waxes, and petrochemicals, just to name 
a few. There’s one certain to solve your 
specific problem. Write to Sun OIL 
Company, Phila. 3, Pa. In Canada: 
Sun Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto & Montreal. 


Quality... 


THE BEST ECONOMY OF ALL 











You are awarded over 50 years world-wide experience... 


when designs, engineers and constructs 


your new process industry plant 


@ Six Lummus organizations circle the globe 





@ Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 850 installations for the process industries 


THE LUMM NY * 4EW N.Y. « NEWARK, N. J. «WASHINGTON, D.C. * HOUSTON « MONTREAL « PARIS « THE HAGUE « LONDON « MADRIC 
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CAPITAL SPENDING: 


Flat at Home, Up Abroad 


@ Government survey finds companies steadily reduc- 


ing their domestic plans for 1960. 


@ McGraw-Hill survey finds a contrary trend in U.S. 


corporate investment abroad. Companies are spending more 


than planned this year, plan to spend still more next year. 


@ Prosperity and expanding markets overseas—par- 


ticularly in Europe—account for the rise. 


U.S. business is developing a split 
personality when it comes to capital 
spending, depending on whether the 
outlavs are at home or abroad. 

At home, capital spending will stop 
growing during the remainder of the 
vear. Abroad, U.S. companies plan to 
continue into 1961 the lusty expansion 
of direct investment that has been in 
progress for some time (BW —Aug.8 
"59, p23). 

This divergence between domestic 
and foreign investment plans shows up 
sharplv in two surveys whose results 
were released this week: 

¢ The halt in the growth of domes- 
tic capital spending was reported by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
the Dept. of Commerce in their quar 
terly look at business investment plans. 
The survev showed that domestic ex- 
penditures, after rising abruptly during 
the first half of 1960, will remain stable 
at a $36.9-billion annual rate during 
the second half. This means that capi 
tal spending has tapered off sooner 
and at a lower level—than expected in 
earlier forecasts. 

¢ The continued growth in foreign 
capital spending was spotlighted by the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept.’s second 
annual survey of the foreign operations 
of U.S. manufacturing and petroleum 
companies. The companies surveyed 
will boost their overseas spending 15%, 
from $2.1-billion in 1959 to $2.4-billion 
in 1960. And they are planning to 
invest more than $2.5-billion in foreign 
facilities in 1961. ‘The dynamic element 
is manufacturing: The manufacturers 
put S935-million into foreign plants in 
1959: this vear, the figure will be $1.1- 
billion, and next year, $1.3-billion. 


¢ Early Start—All through 1960, as a 
matter of fact, companies have been 
revising their foreign investment plans 
for the vear upward, their domestic 
plans downward. When SEC and Com- 
merce took their first look at 1960 
spending plans last November, com 
panies said they would spend $37.5- 
billion on plant and equipment this 
vear. Since that time, thev have cut 
$1.1-billion from their domestic capital 
budgets (chart, page 27). 

\ vear ago, concerns included in the 
McGraw-Hill survey of foreign opera- 
tions expected to lav out $2.1-billion 
overseas during 1960. Now thev esti 
mate the vear’s total at almost $2.4- 
billion 

otal capital spending abroad by 
U.S. companies is actually larger than 
these McGraw-Hill numbers indicate, 
since they reflect only the expenditures 
ot cooperating companies. This group 
accounts for about three-fourths of an- 
nual capital spending by all U.S. manu 
facturing and petroleum companies. 
[his vear’s foreign outlays will make 
up about 15% of total capital spending 
by the manufacturing and petroleum 
concerns—and about 10% of the total 
for manufacturers alone. 

This sizable chunk of investment 
overseas is something new in the evolu 
tion of the U.S. economy. A decade 
ago, capital spending abroad by U.S. 
manufacturers was a mere trickle by 
comparison 


|. Incentives to Travel 


(he major motive for spending in 
foreign lands is the rapid growth of 
the European market. Manufacturing 


investment in Europe is slated to rise 
30% in 1961, compared with a 16% 
increase in total spending abroad by the 
manufacturers. About 48% of the pro 
ducers queried by McGraw-Hill cited 
the prospect of “new markets’ as thei 
main reason for going overseas. 

Another incentive is the wall of tarifts 
protecting some foreign markets—par 
ticularly the Common Market countries 
—from goods manufactured outside their 
borders. These walls can be hurdled 
by direct investment in the nations that 
raise them. About 16% of the con- 
cerns included in the McGraw-Hill 
study pointed to trade restrictions as 
the chief stimulus for spending abroad 
¢ Labor Not the Lure—lor the most 
part, U.S. industry does not appear to 
be migrating overseas primarily to takc 
advantage of lower labor costs. Only 
6% of the companies cooperating with 
McGraw-Hill attributed their interest in 
foreign lands to low-cost foreign labor 
This suggests that only a minority of 
manufacturers is locating overseas with 
an eve to exporting back to the U.S 

The McGraw-Hill survey reveals a 
relative shift away from Canada and 
Latin America, the traditional areas for 
U.S. foreign investment. Investment in 
Canada is slated to decline between 
1960 and 1961, while in Latin America 
it will rise only slow. The reason is 
apparently the slower rate of U.S. eco- 
nomic growth. Historically, capital 
spending in these ,regions has been 
chiefly oriented to providing raw mate- 
rials—particularly minerals and oil—for 
the U.S. market. The problems of 
Canada and Latin America, of course, 
are complicated by a general softening 
of world demand for raw materials. 


ll. Impact on Exports 


Will the boom in U.S. capital spend- 
ing abroad lead to additional strains on 
the balance of payments, for example, 
by cutting into exports from home? 

Few international economists feat 
that it will. One economist points out 
that much of the financing for U.S 
direct investment overseas comes from 
foreign sources. He doesn’t know ex- 
actly how much. But he contends that 
the share must be quite large because 
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apital spendi by U.S. Companies Is Climbing | 


(Millions of Dollars) ACTUAL —.PLANNED— 
























% Change 

INDUSTRY 1959 1960 1961 1960-61 
Primary Metals* ............ $104.5 $ 81.5 $ 88.8 y 
Machinery a 249.0 351.1 410.8 17 
Transportation Equip. (inci. cvtos) .. 215.4 258.5 310.2 20 
Other Metalworking ......... 31.7 25.7 34.7 35 
ei SE RN ae 191.0 246.4 285.8 16 
SS 9 oth’ i d.5 wahble as: ade 31.0 31.0 32.2 4 
eee 54.5 56.7 65.8 16 
Stone, Clay & Glass .......... 12.9 17.7 14.5 —18 
Food & Beverages ........... 32.9 42.8 43.2 1 
Misc. Manufacturing (inc. textiles)... 11.8 15.1 18.3 21 

AUL MANUFACTURING ...... 9347 1,126.5 1,304.3 16 
Petroleum Industry .......... 1,143.0 1,268.7 1,243.3 — 2 
Manufacturing & Petroleum... .2,077.7 2,395.2 2,547.6 6 
“Includes some mining companies NOTE: Dollar figures reflect only expenditures of cooperating companies 


These companies account for approximately 34 of annual overseas 




















Data: McGraw-Hill Dept, of Economics expenditures of all U.S. manufacturing and petroleum companies. i 
U.S. Exports Climb, Too 
Commercial Export Sales — Manufactured Goods 
Millions of Dollars ACTUAL EXPECTED EXPECTED % CHANGE 
INDUSTRY 1959* 1960 1961 1960-61 
Foreign Capital Expenditures By Primary Metals ..... $ 667.9 $ 781.4 $ 8048 3 
Manufacturing Companies j 
Machinery ........ 2,908.8 3,286.9 3,484.1 6 
lectri i , b 
(Millions of Dollars) Electrical maeinery 772.9 834.7 951.6 14 
Transportation Eqpt., 
ACTUAL PLANNED PLANNED Including Autos .. 1,503.2 1,864.0 1,901.3 2 
1959 1960 1961 Other Metalworking . 657.4 644.2 676.4 5 
ee 1,600.9 1,889.1 1,945.8 3 
EE Gat cok C356 a8 934.7 1,126.5 1,304.3 ET note a a eM 337.1 347.2 361.1 4 } 
Geen 220.2 243.7 232.7 ee 326.5 375.5 356.7 — § | 
Latin America ..... 233.6 237.6 257.9 Stone, Clay & Glass. 308.8 339.7 377.1 11 
OO eee 0022 41834141 — 1 : 
Cosamen Maske? Food & Beverages ... 880.4 915.6 952.2 4 
Countries ... .157.3 269.2 355.5 Misc. Manufacturing, 
Rest of Europe ..222.0 231.7 295.2 wi Re AR a 
Rest of World ..... 101.6 144.3 163.0 . ,179.7 $13,7528 4 
Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics Dato: U.S. Department of Commerce 8 VE 
‘quite a few Europeans are complain the debt instruments to the local inves- _ ports. They maintain that when a U.S 
ing that American firms are taking too _ tors. “If the pavoff to these investments company goes abroad, it spreads its sel | 
large a proportion of the investment 1s large—as it promises to be in many ing efforts over more products than just | 
funds coming into Europe’s own mar- cases,” he continues, “we are in the — those it plans to turn out in the foreign 
kets.” process of building up a substantial r plants. This creates a demand for some 
Vhis observer also argues that in turn: to our own shores of dividends — of the products of the plants back hom« 
many cases the profits from foreign and ‘profits, which count as a plus in “We may end up by opening more mai 
ventures will come mainly to the U.S. the U.S. balance of payments.” kets than we lose,” savs an international 
mnpanies, at least to the extent that  ¢ Plus Sales—Some cconomists expect trade specialist 
the Id tl tal and leave werseas investment to boost U.S. ey Besides, the U.S. investment 
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Spending for New Plant and Equipment in the U.S. 


Billions of Dollars Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
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(Actual) (Actual (Actual) (Billions of Dollars) 
1 — f jee 1 — (Actual) Percent 
- Le APR.- 
DEC. MAR. JUNE 1959 Increase 
MANUFACTURING ............. $12.87 $14.10 $14.70 
Durable Goods ............. 6.16 7.US 7.40 

ok ee 1.14 1.60 1.60 

Nonferrous Metals .......... 31 .30 30 © 

Electrical Machinery ........ .56 .60 .65 

Machinery, Except Elec. ...... .97 1.15 1.15 

Motor Vehicles ............. 74 .80 .90 

Transportation Equip. ....... .38 .45 .40 & 

Nondurable Goods .......... 6.71 6.95 7.30 

Food and Beverages ........ .86 .90 .90 

MEFs nip ore al td eh oe .50 .50 .50 

Paper and Products ........ .69 70 75 

eee ae 1.31 1.45 1.60 

Petroleum and Coal ......... 2.57 2.55 2.70 
GGA Sc vd'nlc cs acntue'’s 1.04 1.00 1.05 Beas 
ARP Aa 85 1.00 1.10 fee 
TRANSPORTATION (other than rai!) 2.15 2.00 2.15 
OPUBLES WUULIVERS .... .5....02..- 5.48 5.75 5.70 
COMMERCIAL AND OTHER....... 11.19 11.35 11.60 

ey eee 33.58 35.15 36.30 | 


Data: SEC; Dept. of Commerce. 
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self stimulates the growth of foreign 
economies. As foreign markets expand, 
demand for exports from the U.S. may 
well rise along with demand for the out- 
put of the U.S. plants abroad. 

The U.S. stands to benefit from an- 
other factor. About 90% of the spend- 
ing overseas will be for new facilities, 
rather than the purchase of existing 
plants, and much of the new machinery 
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and equipment for these installations 
naturally will be bought in the U.S. 
There are some signs that foreign 
growth is already a stimulus to U.S. 
exports. A Dept. of Commerce survey 
shows that U.S. manufacturers expect 
to boost their exports 4% between 
1960 and 1961 (chart, page 26). This 
vear, U.S. exports have surpassed ex- 
pectations—helping a flagging economy. 


¢ Trouble Spots—However, the econo- 
mists also see some dangers in the 
splurge of U.S. foreign investment. 
One man expresses concern about 
the impact of the recent drop in U.S. 
interest rates below those in most Euro- 
pean countries (BW—Aug.20’60,p23). 
This might lead U.S. companies to 
finance more of their foreign operations 
in the New York money market and 
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increase the export of U.S. capital— 
which would be another drag on the 
nation’s balance of payments. 

Another economist fears that the 
U.S. balance of payments may be be- 
coming increasingly vulnerable to re- 
cession in Europe—that the U.S. may 
get pneumonia when Europe catches a 
old. If European economies fail to 
grow as rapidly as hoped, he says, there 
could be a sharp contraction in U.S. 
exports, aggravated by the buildup of 
production facilities by U.S. companies 
in Europe. In addition, companies 
heavily committed to long-term Euro- 
pean spending would suffer 

But these disturbing possibilities arc 
learly not uppermost in the minds of 
xecutives of U.S. companies. The 
rich prospects they see abroad are at 
least partially compensating for the 
leveloping gloom that hangs over the 
ipital spending picture at home 


lll. End of the Boom 


As a result of new caution in the 
itmosphere at home, it now appears 
that U.S. business will spend only 
536.4-billion on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1960—or $1.1-billion less than 
expected last December 

This is the key finding in the SEC- 
Commerce survey of anticipated busi- 
ness spending for capital goods. Econo- 
mists in Washington think the latest 
study definitely marks the approaching 
nd of a capital goods boom that began 
two vears ago. The outlook, thev feel, 

for a pronounced drop in capital 
goods spending early next veat 

The current survey was taken about 
1 month ago, and tabulation of the 
results has just been completed. Since 
the survey was made, pessimism about 
the economic outlook has deepened. 
his might shove fourth-quarter capital 
xpenditures below the $36.9-billion 
innual rate reported in the results. 
¢ Soft Spots—The most noticeable re- 
treat from earlier forecasts is by manu- 
facturers of durable goods. They hit 
their spending peak in the spring;'since 
then, thev have reduced investment 
programs for both the current quarter 
ind the three months ahead 

Even so, hardgoods makers will lay 
uit $7.3-billion this vear, 26% more 
than in 1959. And some of this vear’s 
biggest increases in purchases of new 
plant and equipment have been made 
by the hardgoods producers 

Among softgoods industries, outlays 
30% higher than last vear’s are booked 
1 chemicals, textiles, and rubber. But 
ilmen, faced with a glutted market for 
their products, intend to spend only 
lightly more than they did last vear 

Public utilities, alone among major 


i 
n ven more motion than 


ted yl 


ndustries, are going ahead with expan 
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Air Bubbles Fence the Sharks Out 


Sharks swept closer than usual to the 


seriously bitten 


S-P Turns Further From Autos 


Naming of Francis as chief executive is sign of speed-up 


in plan to diversify through acquiring non-auto lines. 


Along with its new-model cars, Stude 
baker-Packard Corp. this week revealed 
a dramatic internal shakeup. The slow- 
moving auto company chose 71-vyear- 
old Clarence Francis (picture), retired 
president and chairman of General 
Foods Corp., as its new chairman and 
chief executive officer. 

Francis’ chief job will be to spur S-P’s 
acquisition program, and shape its new 
look as a diversified company. Harold 
Churchill, 57, continues as president, 
but he will have little control of the 
auto company’s daily doings. He will 
be given special projects in engineering 
and manufacturing—his forte. 

A. J. Porta, who played a big role in 

unscrambling S-P’s debt load two vears 
ago, keeps the reins of S-P’s auto busi- 
ness, a job he has held since last Jan- 
uarv. William D. Mewhort, in charge 
of S-P’s acquisition program for the past 
vear, will work closelv with Francis, a 
professional in the business of acquisi 
tions. 
e Must Pick Successor—One of Fran 
cis’ first jobs will be to help pick his 
own successor. More than likely, such 
a man will come from outside the com 
pany, perhaps through a big merger 
But Francis is not a mere caretaker as 
chief executive. 

Actually, Francis has been acting in 
formally in his new capacity for thre« 
months or so. 

When S-P directors were unsuc 
cessful in trving to pry away a man 
from another company to take 
Churchill’s job, Francis decided to ac 
cept the challenge himself. (Since his 
retirement from General Foods four 
vears ago, he has been active in civic, 
business, and political ventures.) 

“Two men convinced me I should 
take the job,” Francis says. “I looked 
at Robert Moses and Herbert Hoover, 
their ages, the work they were doing, 
and I decided I could do it, too.” 
¢ Stern Challenge—Francis knows it 
will be a tough grind to keep S-P afloat, 
in spite of its relatively healthy balancc 
sheet. Sales of the Lark, S-P’s compact 
car, are down more than 15% from last 
year, and competition is bound to be 
stiffer next vear; weakness of S-P’s dealer 
organization adds to the gloom of that 
prospect. 

What’s more, the company’s acquisi 
tion program, which would enable S-P 
to take advantage of its $121-million in 
tax-loss credits, has been slow to unfold. 
This week, S-P announced the purchase 
of Clarke Floor Machine Co., a Mus 
kegon (Mich.) manufacturer of floor 


ove! 
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maintenance equipment. It was S-P’s 
fourth acquisition outside the auto 
business in the past 16 months, but the 
four—two plastics companies, a small 
farm equipment maker, and Clarke— 
add only $50-million in sales, $5-million 
in earnings to S-P’s books. (Two other 
deals are on the fire.) Meanwhile some 
$16-million of S-P tax-loss credits will 
expire this vear if they are not used; 
another $34-million expire next year. 

¢ Changing Role—Dissatisfaction with 
the slow acquisition pace—at a time 
when auto sales are slumping—was the 
chief reason for §-P’s shakeup at this 
time¢ 


Churchill, since he took over the 
company in 1956, had made the transi- 
tion from shop-boss type to industrial 


boss smoothly enough. He also intro 
duced the Lark, which pulled the com- 
pany into the black. But he simply was 
not the wheeler-dealer that S-P’s situa- 
tion demanded. 

Francis, who guided General Foods 
through its big acquisition program, fits 
this role. He has a reputation as a 
superb merchandiser and a skillful bar- 
gainer, and he brings to the job a rare 
imount of personal prestige. 

e Sonnabend—His choice, however, is 

itself a victory for the chief 
critic of the acquisition program—A. M. 
Sonnabend, president and chairman of 
Botanv Industries, Inc., and a director 
of S-P. Sonnabend, in fact, was the 

] ctor not present when Francis 


miv di 
] 
was elected 


not in 


Sonnabend has been arguing that 
S-P is not taking full advantage of its 
tax-loss credit, that S-P is being too 
choosy about the type of company it 
wants to acquire. As he sees it, the tax 
loss credit should be the primary moti- 
vation in looking for acquisitions, and 
any profit-making company (say, even a 
gymnasium chain) is a proper target. 

Other S-P directors have a different 
acquisition philosophy. They agree the 
company must diversify if it is to pros 
per, but they want to enter only those 
areas in which S-P can contribute some- 
thing 

Francis shares this view—that the tax- 
not S-P’s only that it is 
also strong in design and manufacturing. 

S-P, however, may not be in a posi- 
tion to restrict itself to “related” com- 
panies. Francis admits that there will 
be a “grav zone” for a little while. 
(This may mean that talks with Fedders 
Corp. will get hotter.) Sonnabend goes 
further; he insists that the executive 
change will result in “more realistic, 


loss is asset, 





CLARENCE FRANCIS, at 71, comes out 
of retirement to head Studebaker-Packard. 


more imaginative, and sounder acqui 
sition policies.” 

¢ Two-Year Profit—In any case, Sonna 
bend stands to profit handsomely from 
new acquisitions. Two years ago, he 
was put in charge of the acquisition 
program under a contract that gave him 
$25,000 a year until 1963, plus options 
on 500,000 shares of S-P common at 
$12.82 a share—exercisable at the rate 
of 7,500 shares for each $1-million in 
pretax profits brought in by acquisition. 
Sonnabend was forced out a vear ago in 
favor of Mewhort, but the 
still holds. 

¢ Auto Business—While all agree that 
the acquisition program needs mor 
push, Francis insists that S-P’s auto 
business is basic to the company’s suc 
cess. For one thing, it would help 
merger negotiations if S-P’s auto sales 
were on a sturdy footing; a sales slump 
has driven S-P’s stock from $29 to about 
$12 this vear. Francis says also that the 
auto business must succeed if S-P is to 
shed its reputation of on-again, off-again 
earnings and repeated crises. 

This will take some doing. With the 
help of the Lark, earnings last year 
soared to $28-million, but S-P has had 
tough sledding this year. In the first 
six months, it earned only $3.3-million, 
down from $12-million for the vear- 
ago period. The company will lose 
money in the third quarter, and for the 
year as a whole it will be modestly in 
the black—perhaps $4-million to $5 
million, which would come in part 
from its new acquisitions. 

S-P directors look for only a slight 
improvement in auto sales next year 
though they hold real hopes for a good 
auto vear in 1962. 


contract 
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their normal transportation 
But so far nobody is much upset 

lor a week, at least, it seems that the 
nation’s busiest railroad can shut down 
ind vet cause little pain and not much 
disruption in the crowded 13-state area 
that it serves. 
¢ Hardly Noticed—Philadelphia, morc 
dependent on the Pennsvlvania than 
any other major citv along the railroad’s 
route, braced for the worst. Rumors of 
food shortages, of rapid factory shut 
downs, and predictions of chaotic trafh« 
jams churned around the city last week 
Philadelphia this week is eating as much 
as it did last week, its factories are work 
ing as hard as usual, and if its highway 
are more crowded than usual nobody 
has yet been trapped in a chaotic jam 

Chicago, served by 17 other major 
railroads, hardly notices the absence of 
the Pennsylvania. St. Louis, which gets 
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railroads 
barge from all over the 
ind Ohio valleys, isn’t both 
Pennsv shutdown 
Som 9,000 passengers usuall 

the Pen ervice between New York 
ind Washington 

bus and airlines, 
extra ] f equipment to w 
handling the load 
¢ How Industry 
greatest stecl 


trafic from about a dozen other 
as well by 
Missi 


cred by the 


everv weekday, but 


ifter putting doz 


Fared—The nation’s 
centers lie in th 
Pennsv, but their trans 
oubles this week ar 
Pennsvy strike but bi 
gainst the subsidiary railroad 
lines of U.S. Steel Corp 

Ihe thousands of industrial plants 
that the Pennsy serves got plenty of 
warnil if the strike. It was three vears 
in the making (BW -Sep.3'60,p94 \ 


the railroad 
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portati nt 
not bv th 
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are haunts only for ubiquitous pigeons as strike halts railroad’s trains (center). 


Little Pain—For Now 


without 


warned its customers and helped man 
of them find alternative routes for thei 
supplies and products by other railroads 
and by truck and barge lines. It wasn’t 
a difficult task, for in the Midwest, rail 
roads, highwavs, and barge canals criss 
cross and parallel each other for mil 
ifter mile. 

Most of the companies that 
those plants are immediately worried by 
nothing more than the added cost of 
shipping by roundabout routes—a total 
of several million dollars a day. Despit 
this, everybody is getting by right now 
e Pressures Ahead—How long they can 
last is something else again. ‘The con 
sensus seems to be that if the strike 
lasts no more than two or three wecks 
the country can live fairly easily with 
out the services of its busiest railroad 
In three weeks or a month the pres 
sures will get a lot harder, as truck 
lines and other railroads overtax thei 
equipment to meet the gap left by th 
absence of the Pennsylvania 

Scores of 


Own 


companies in many dit 
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ferent industrics have scheduled in 
creased production in the next month, 
ind they’re wondering now whether the 
ilternative transportation they are using 
will be able to handle the increased 
loads 
¢ Danger for Autos—Ironically, the 
makers of trucks and automobiles 
hose same machines that are taking 
wer a large part of the Pennsy’s freight 
load and that are getting the railroad’s 
ommuters to their ofhces—will prob 
bly be hit first and hardest 

At midweek, Chrysler Corp. cut back 
vork at its auto assembly plants at New 
irk, Del., from 16 hours to 10 hours a 
day, and if the strike persists may drop 
from a five-dav week to one of four ot 


even three days. This plant gets its sup 
slies by the Pennsv and has been unablk 
o find any alternative 

In Cincinnati, Chevrolet truck a 
sembly lines were back in business this 
week after model changover. But th« 
plant manager says “A lot of our sup 
plies come in by the Pennsylvania. W 
ould be hit badly by the strike.’ 

¢ This One Hurt—And to cap it all a 
strike far smaller than the Pennsv’s 
this one bv 1.000 emplo ees of thi 
Grand Trunk Western RR—has forced 
the shutdown of two of Chevrolet’s 
biggest engine plants at Flint, Mich 
If the GTW remains trikebound 


through next week, Ch let sav 
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Detroit Lets Out Some 1961 Secrets 


Previews of 1961 models show compacts, new and 


old, are getting more power and more special features. 


Che auto industry, now previewing 
ts 1961 models for the press, is giving 
the driving public an advance glimps« 
f what to expect in the continuing shift 

ympact Cars 

Specific details of many models al 
cady previewed, plus carlier forecasts 
BW —Jul.16’'60,p29), show that De 
troit is again following a_ familiar 
strategy. Before the small car revolu 
tion, the big cars were getting longer, 
more powerful, and lower vear by vear. 
Now the U.S. compacts are starting to 
get more streamlined, revving up more 
ind more under the hood 

In addition, the auto industry is now 
producing compacts under the “seg 
mented market” theorv—in other words, 
producing a different tvpe of compact 
for each major U.S. need 
¢ Five New Ones—l'or the 1961 model 
vear, the auto industry will bring out 
it least five entirely new compact 
models—with possibly the addition of 
one or two others that now are in the 
design stage 

Here's how the new compacts al 
ready previewed line up 

Dodge: The compact Lancer has a 
106.5-in. wheelbase and is 190 in. in 
over-all length. ‘That’s the same as 
Chrvsler’s Valiant. But the exteriors will 
be quite different 

Oldsmobile: ‘Th« 
compact, a six-passenger car, has a 
112-in. wheelbase, 188-in. over-all 
length, and 155 hp. It will be powered 
by Olds’ new V-8 Rockette engine 

Studebaker-Packard: The Cruiser, a 
luxury compact, has a 113-in. wheel 
base, and will offer cither a standard 
V-8 engine or an optional, larger V-8 
Over-all length is 179 in., compared to 
175 in. for the 1960 Lark. The Cruiser’s 
xterior stvling is on the same lines as 
the 1960 Lar t it sports interior 


low-priced F-S85 


luxuries such as a center folding arm 
est for the rear seat 
¢ 1961 New Looks—Many of the old 
models will get new features. Here’ 
what drivers can look fo 

General Motors: Oldsmobile will of 
fer in the medium-price field — the 
Dynamic 88 and Super $5; the Classic 
98 is its luxury entrv. Olds will have 
1 new chassis design that lets passenger 
seats down within the side rails of the 
frame. Over-all length on all models 
is reduced by 3.5 in. to 5.5 in., width 


i 


by 3.5 in., weight by about 14 Ib 
Corvair is coming out with its first 

station wagon, a van-tvpe sports wagon, 

1 panel delivery truck, and two pick-up 


truck models. All Chevrolet’s conven 


, ' 
tional passenger models will be shorter, 
narrower, and lower. The Corvette 
sports car will be extensively restvled 


Chrysler: In addition to a restvled 
compact Dart, Dodge will have the 
Polara medium-priced seri¢ De Soto 
ilso will be offered as one series, in 
four-door sedan and hardtop. The Im 
perial will have new front-end stvlin 
The Valiant will be plugged as the 
Plymouth Valiant . 

American Motors: Ih Rambler 
American, with a 100-in. wheelbase, 
restvled for the first time with a roomier 
body. A convertible American will g 
ym sale. AMC also has a new aluminum 
engine for all models, and expects to 


be first with a ceramic-coated exhaust 


oO 


system designed to last the life of th 
i (BW—Jun.11'60,p170 
Studebaker-Packard: The 196 


will have a new six-cvlinder overhead 


~~ 


lve engine and a streamlined, lower 
houette. The new Skvbolt engine, dé 
signed to develop about 112 hp., re 
places a 90-hp. power plant. S-P’s sports 
car, the Hawk, will be sold on its exclu 
siveness—onlv 6,100 will be produced 


l 
| 
li 





Charges Fly as 


The sp r 


} 


he Pr nt 1] f ! 

The s ot f 
if did a l } 

hart It thins t 
political f minimun n 
chool nst tion id it 
token prog ! 
tid to the ¢ 
¢ Do-Nothing Label—Un t th 
Kennedy-Johi 


indidat 


+ ] } 


ioOne, 
leadershiy Republicans 
ridiculing tl 
for thei ¢ 
through 2-to-1 ma tv in ¢ 
gTCss 

Sut wh \ ng \ t i th 
last throes f djourning Kenn 
called a_ pres re n t 
the bstructionisn f the R 

ins an rt irlv th eto tl t 
of the Pr lent. H uot | 
hower’s own b t that all | 
stop ] cris] t n Va ne-th 
one.” One measur passe | by Cor 
gress to su ize small lead and zin 
mines, for instar net an immediat 
innouncement from the President that 
he would veto it 
e Divided Blame—Actua on 
bilitv for stopping th najor bil va 
divided between both parties, as th ric 
COP Southern Democrat coalition took 


hrm con 


lion worker imped th Kenn 
own nan bogg vn in a Senat 
House conf dominated bv the 
oalition 1 nference insisted 
hewing close to the more modest H 
bill, so Kennedy withdrew h upport 
instea 
An mnil I ng I] ad h 
construction isu vere buried 
the oahition nt 
Committ In the Senate. Southerner 
nd border-stat Democrats deserted 
Kenned n gram for broa 
medical | 
urity svst 
Both n lat on th veek 
Kenned personal nd Nixon 
through I] th | ucation - Welfare 
SCC Arthur S. Flemm ne to put the 
governmen ehind more generous wel 
tal progran 
been willing to be drawn into an a 
tack on 
tion on such n the special August 


sion 
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BILLS PASSED 


WHAT THEY PROVIDE 


, as Congress Accomplishes Little 


THEIR BACKGROUND 





Public 
Works 


$3.9-billion, including funds to start 23 new 
projects. 


Eisenhower had recommended only five 
new projects; appropriation is $43-million 
less than asked. 





Labor 
and HEW 


$4.3-billion. 


This is $433-million more than Eisenhower 
had requested. Most of the excess is for 
medical research. 





State, Justice 


$705-million. 


This is about $22-million less than Eisen- 
hower had requested. 





Mutual 
Security 


$3.8-billion for economic and military foreign 
aid. 


Total is more than last year but still $400- 
million below request. 





Supplemental 
Appropriations 


$162-million for various purposes. 


Includes about $62-million of the amount 
originally knocked off foreign aid request. 





Special 
Authori- 
zations 


$500-million for Latin American development; 
$100-million to help Chile recover from last 
year’s earthquake. 


Funds won’t be appropriated until next 
year. 





Taxes 


TV 


TV 


Housing 


Medical Care 


Social 
Security 


Dairy Prices 


Antarctic 








ities. 





Allows companies that operate in more than 
one foreign country the option of lumping 
all their overseas profits and losses in figur- 
ing taxes; encourages retailer-manufacturer 
cooperative advertising by exempting such 
costs from excises at retail level; gives a tax 


break to sellers of mortgages to FNMA. 





Makes payola and the rigging of quiz shows 
illegal; fines up to $10,000 for violating FCC 
regulations. 


Major tax changes were put over to 
next year, when rate cuts as well as an 
overhaul of depreciation provisions will 
be a major issue. 





This is the outgrowth of scandal. 





Suspends for this one Presidential year the 
law requiring radio or TV to give equal time 
to all candidates. 


Authorizes federal insurance of home-repair 
loans, $500-million of loans for college 
dormitories, $50-million for community facil- 


Provides $202-million a year in federal con- 
tributions to states, to help pay medical bills 


for old people on welfare rolls. 


Slightly liberalizes $1,200-a-year earning 
limit for recipients; provides disability pay- 
ments at any age instead of after 50. 


Maintains price support levels for milk and 
butterfat until Mar. 31. 


Ratifies 12-power pact, including Russia, 
banning nuclear development or testing in 
Antarctica. 
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Waiver clears the air for Nixon-Kennedy 
TV debates. 





A stopgap measure. 


This is the result of inability to agree on 
any of the more sweeping proposals. 


This was adopted instead of a proposed 
lowering of the retirement age for men 


to 62. 


Balks Administration plans to reduce 
support level by 5%. 


Intended to guarantee there will be no 
further territorial claims. 
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Retailers Grab for Signs of Cheer 


“With one hand on the crystal ball 
and the other on the Bible, I'm pre- 
dicting that we'll probably break even 
with last vear.”’ 

Chat observation by the manager of 
a big Los Angeles department store 1s 
a shade less optimistic than most of the 
U.S. merchants talked to by BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters as this vear’s fall buy- 
ing season begins with back-to-school 
promotions. But it graphically illus- 
trates the uncertainty with which re- 





tailers enter the year's biggest selling 
period 

[he uncertainty partly stems from 
the talk of recession, the low rate of 
steel production, and a summer that 
almost everybody admits was pleasant 
enough as far as the weather was con- 
cerned but far from relaxing to store 
operators 

As one retailer put it: “In June and 
July, we took a bath.” 
¢ Cotton Crop—August saw a pickup 
in most parts of the country, which is 
enough to give retailers happy thoughts 
about fall and winter. In fact, in some 
cities there is an almost boomlike qual- 
ity to merchants’ comments. Memphis 
stores, for instance, are experiencing 
a boomlet in luxury goods. A hot, drv 
summer which saps the appetite of boll 
weevils promises a good cotton crop in 
the lush Mississippi delta countrv—and 
the plantation owners are expressing 
their good luck by opening up pocket 
books. 

“Particularly there has been an 
upturn in large diamond goods,” said 
one merchant whose diamonds range 
in price from $100 to $22,000. ‘The 
owner of a luxury women’s shop reports 
that business is 37% ahead of last 
year 

Hawaiian merchants, too, are shout- 
ing boom, with even hardgoods that in 
most other places are a drag on the 
market ry wnportant 


regist gains 
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One retailer gloated a little: “The so- 
called softening on the mainland from 
March through the summer hasn’t hit 
us vet. In fact, we’ve been helped by 
it. We're able to capitalize on the 
manufacturers’ price-cutting.” 

Otherwise, though, the nation’s re 
tailers are cutting back on earlier pre- 
dictions of just how much 1960 would 
top 1959 in sales. A New York store 
with a lot of branches savs June and 
July were rough, but August improved 
something more than 11% over last 
vear, and the vzear as a whole should 
see a small pe:centage gain. But he re- 
minds vou that last August was a ter- 
rible business month, and this August 
had one more shopping day accounting 
for about 4% of the vear-to-vear gain. 
So that the recent gains may be a false 
indicator. In Salt Lake City, the smart 
store operators report gains so far of 
1% or 2%, while the marginal stores 
are reported to be seriously behind last 
vear’s figures. 


¢ Strange Animal—“‘Just sav tie crs 
tomer has us puzzled,” reported ne re 
tailer. “He is a strange animal th 


days. He has more money, shops 
around more, bargains harder, but gen- 
erally is spending less than we ex- 
pected.” 

Says an Atlanta report: “The con- 
sumer is cov, and the merchants are 
nervous.” 

What’s more, savs a New Yorker, 
transactions—the number of individual 
sales—are off so far this year even though 
volume is up, thanks partly to higher 
prices 

Back-to-school buving, which has 
started in most parts of the country, 1s 
generally reported to be fair to good. 
Bovs’ wear is much better than usual, 
sav some stores. In fact, one merchant 
called it the best in five vears 








Some merchants are banking on the 
large teen-age crop of children entering 
junior and senior high schools for the 
first time It's the war babies who are 
now becoming stvle conscious,” com- 
mented a Western merchant 

Among teen-age bovs, the trend is 
still to Ivv League stvles. Girls are buv- 


ing all over the lot. If there is a trend 





it is to corduroy, whether it is shirts, 
suits, slacks, or whateve1 
e Sprucing Up—Most of all, says a bi 
chain, which has been sharply upgradin 
its quality of mercl | 
time in veal the trend is away from 
jcans to sharper looking ks. Kids are 
dressing up more.”’ 

\s for lo it 1 pul ( I the 
stvlists say ] 


is concem 


A ' 
pickup in buving over a dull anc t 
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Plastic-foam pillow was one of the 
products made from Sinclair petro- 
chemicals that stockholders saw. 





All the Talk’s about Sinclair Petrochemicals 


Sinclair’s continuing petrochemical progress was Inc., a major plant is being built at Houston, 

a prime topic of conversation at the Company's Texas to produce styrene monomer, a synthetic 

annual meeting of stockholders this year. rubber and plastics raw material. 

ee ee ee ee Stockholders were told that this rapidly expand- 
that of the previous year, and the 1960 volume me field - excellent route for product diversi- 
to date is even better. fication, and an important new source of profits”. 


¢ Sinclair is now the largest producer of paraxylene, 
the basic raw material for polyester fibers used in 
the popular wash-and-wear fabrics. 


¢ Sales of the plastic raw material, high purity pro- 


pylene, first made in this country by Sinclair, are 
at an all-time high. 


e In a joint undertaking with Koppers Company, A Great Name in Oj/ 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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summer is nothing more than a reaction 
to hefty promotions. 

In Denver, for instance, a merchan- 
diser of one of the two biggest stores 
commented: “There are no indications 
of a surge in buying, and it’s tough to 
make last year’s figures.” Said another 

We've been in a dog-fight all summer 
ind | don’t think fall will make much 
differente. Customer leeriness has set- 
tled by now into a state of mind.” 
Cleveland stores, which staged a mam 
moth Downtown Days promotion, saw 
sales spurt, but they aren’t convinced 
it was a permanent gain. Shoppers, the 
merchants say, aren’t reluctant; they are 
just not full of pep. 

¢ Anti-Debt—A leading Hartford mer- 
chant analyzes the customers; he figures 
thev are bargain-conscious but also hesi- 
tant about going into debt on big ticket 
items. A lot of his store traffic, he savs, 
is ‘just looking.” 

\ Philadelphia merchant agrees 

People aren't reluctant to spend on 
softgoods, but they are reluctant to 
spend on durable goods.” As a result 
total volume in the city is just running 








even with 1959, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures, despite fairly 
good gains in softgoods. 

Actually, not every merchant reports 
slow sales of hardgoods. Even in Phila- 
delphia a couple of furniture stores re- 
ported gains over last vear with cus- 
tomers going for higher priced lines. In 
a Midwest Sears, Roebuck store the 
manager reported selling +00 refriger- 
ators this summer. 

For the most part these represent iso- 
lated cases. Most stores sav the sharp 
slump in consumer durables has cased 
off, but that sales are still slow. 
¢ Cagey Buying—The continued re 
fusal of consumers to splurge has also 
turned the merchants themselves into 
hesitant buvers. Almost all of them say 
that they are following a strict policy 
of buying as close to the ultimate re tail 
sale as possible. 


Detroit retailers are continuing their 
cautious wavs of buving—not becaus« 
thev’re afraid of the future, thev sav, 
but out of respect for the economic un- 
predictability of this one-industry area. 
With supplies plentiful for quick deliv- 
ery, they can play it this way without 
loss of sales 

“We expect a 10% sales increase in 
the fourth quarter,” savs a Detroit mer- 
chant, “but we're ordering as though 
sales will be no better than a year ago, 
because we can shoot through requests 
for that extra 10% in a hurry.” 


This cautious inventory policy has 
been endemic among retailers for the 
past two vears, ever since they got a 


bad scare in 1958. But a Los Angeles 
retailer savs that at the moment inven 
tories are higher than last vear as a re 
sult of the June and July lag and 
‘we are plaving it real tight.” 

Looking far ahead, a retailer predicts 
“On Dec. 12, all the merchants will 
be screaming their heads off—forgetting 
that Christmas is two davs later this 
vear as far as shopping goes. In the end 
it'll be the biggest Christmas 
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MEETING THE NEED 
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FOR NON-MAGNETIC AND NON-CORROSIVE BEARINGS 


Working with many materials — Monel, Beryllium 
Copper, 440-C Stainless Steel and Cobalt Alloys — 
Torrington is continually developing higher capacities 
and longer life in anti-friction bearings for unusually 
demanding applications. Many of these applications 
call for non-magnetic or non-corrosive properties — 
and often both in the same bearing. 


For example, in submarine rudder posts and in- 
struments, good bearing performance often depends 
as much on corrosion and magnetic resistance as on 


the load-carrying capacity. In sensitive electronic 
equipment, valves and other mechanical applications, 
special metals may be necessary to eliminate unde- 
sirable magnetic effects. 


Designing and manufacturing bearings to meet 
unusual requirements is a Torrington specialty. De- 
velopments in non-magnetic and corrosion-resistant 
bearings are a part of Torrington’s continuing effort 
to improve bearings in design, metallurgy and per- 
formance. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Indiana « Torrington, Connecticut 


PROGRESS THROUGH PRECISION—IN BEARING DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 











Three good customers, a supplier, and an anxious 


wife tried to reach this man in vain while he used 


his telep 





none for the inside call pictured above. 





When a company relies on the telephone for both 
outside AND INSIDE communication, key people 
cannot be reached '/4 to '/3 of the time. 


This ts costly! 





Add a separate inside communications channel...an 
Executone Intercom and Sound System...and key 
people can always be reached. Immediately, you 


receive at least six benefits: 


1. END TELEPHONE TIE-UP: In most organizations, 4 of the 
telephones are “busy” from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Key people cannot be 
reached. Customers, prospects, suppliers are delayed, 
frustrated. Insiders too. Executone recognizes that inside 
communication is so vital it requires a separate, private, 
courteous channel. This ends frustration, confusion, 
losses caused by the one-instrument, one-channel 
method. Lets outside calls come through. 


2. LOCATE EXECUTIVES: In addition, from “%4 to % of key 
people are “away from their desk” during busy hours. 
Not available. With courteous, modulated Executone 
paging, important messages reach them. They’re always 
available for the important jobs! 


3. IMPROVE CUSTOMER SERVICE: With Executone installed, 
the customer can usually reach the man he telephones. 





Ses es au co ee es oe a oe 





Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, Dept. S-1, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your File. | am interested in: 


() 1. Ending telephone tie-up 
(} 2. Locating personnel 

(} 3. Improving customer service (] 7. Inter-office communication 
(] 4. Keeping workers working 


Then, no need to hang up on him or put him on a “dead” 
line to get the information he wants. Just call Shipping, 
Accounting, Production Control on the inside channel. 
There’s the answer! 


4. KEEP WORKERS WORKING: When a worker needs material, 
tools, advice, he doesn’t wait. He reports in by Execu- 
tone. Gets what he needs. Back to work. 


5. SPEED ANNOUNCEMENTS: The Executone System is flex- 
ible. Use it for background music, time signals, fire warn- 
ings, plant protection, important announcements. Great 
aid to management. 


6. GET QUICK, ACCURATE TIME AND COST DATA: Workers re- 
port, by Executone, such data as time applied to each 
job. Central Timekeeping gets quick, accurate informa- 
tion, needs less personnel, gets data faster for decisions, 
reduces idle time between production jobs. 


Send for “Management File on Communications”, describing how companies use Executone Systems to improve profit opportunities. 








(] 5. Speeding announcements 
(_] 6. Getting cost data quickly 


(} 8. Office-plant sound systems 





) Name abet 
MCCUIOME 
Address 
COMMUNICATION and SOUND SYSTEMS City _ ce 


Type of Business 











State 





Si ec ec oe 66 oe 2S ee ee oe ee oe 2 ee ee ee ee ee oe 





In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronto 
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In Business 


Bankers Trust, County Trust to Merge 
in First Move Across N.Y. County Lines 


‘he banking situation in New York State blew wide 
open this week. Bankers ‘Trust Co., the nation’s eighth 
largest with $2.8-billion in deposits, announced plans to 
merge—through a bank holding company—with the 
County Trust Co. ($449-million in deposits, and 56th 
in size) of suburban Westchester County 

Ihe move, which gives Bankers ‘Trust 40 additional 
offices in the lush Westchester market. is the first major 
icquisition by a New York City bank since the state 
| gislature authorized branching across county lines last 
winter (BW —Mar.26'60,p32 

Other city banks plan to set up branch systems of 
their own in the suburbs. It amounts to a substantial 
shift in the balance of competitive power among the 
iant New York banks that dominate lending to big 
business 


lhe decision of the County Trust to join with Bankers 
mounts to a major coup. County Trust had previously 
pproached the altar with First National Citv Bank— 
third largest in the nation, and almost twice Bankers’ 
size. But this move—which would have resulted in a 
similar bank holding company combination—was_ re 
buffed by the Federal Reserve Board, on the grounds 
that banking competition in Westchester would suffer. 

It is certain that Bankers’ expansion will set off other 
merger moves among the big city banks, aimed at 
redressing the balance of power. In a reverse move, 
Meadowbrook National Bank of Long Island, second 
largest in Nassau County ($420-million in deposits), 
moved into the citv this week by buving two banks. 


GE, Westinghouse Offers Spurned 
By Unions But Peace Hopes Survive 


Unions have rejected as “inadequate” contract offers 
by General Electric and Westinghouse. Bargaining is 
moving toward October contract deadlines. Strike threats 
will be heard at conventions of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers in Miami Beach and of the United 
Electrical Workers in Atlantic City, both next week. 

However, strikes are far from certain despite an 
‘:pparent impasse in negotiations this week. Unions feel 
that walkouts would be poorly timed now. 


Massachusetts O.K.’s Tax Concessions 

Demanded by Pru on Boston Project 
Prudential Center, $200-million construction project 

in Boston’s Back Bay, finally got a clear go-ahead this 


week. Gov. Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts signed a 


40 


} ] } . ] ‘ 
series of bills that give the Prudential Insurance Co, t] 


1 
tax concessions it claimed it had to have to build the 
huge complex. 

I'he concessions provide that Pru mak« payments Ove 
| I 


the next seven vears on a sliding scale rising from $150. 
000 to $2.6-million. After me it wil pay not less than 
$3-million a vear. Still, Pru finds the deal vial sin 


( 
it will never have to pay more that % of gre me 
from the cente1 
Karlier, the insurance compa iad threatened to wash 
its hands of the nearly $15-mi it had already sunk 
in the property and give up the wh thing. ‘That threat 
came after Boston real estate en had challenged tax 
concessions that Pru had informally negotiated with 
soston authorities (BW —Jun.11°60,p9¢ 
* ao oe 
Toy Wholesalers, Makers of Staples 
Assailed by FTC on Sales Practices 
he Federal Trade Commission this week leveled its 
guns on one group of tov wholesal signed a consent 
order with a second group, and opened fire on two of 
the largest makers of "weds | staple 
¢ FTC accused ATD Cataloou s, Inc., a New York 
Citv association of tov wholesalers, and 22 member com 
panies of knowingly inducing discriminatory promotional 
allowances from suppliers 
¢ March of ‘Toys, Inc., signed a consent order bat 
ring it from knowingly inducing price discriminations 
from suppliers. FTC said the association received un 
lawful discounts ranging from 2‘ to 5% from. toy 
miakerg 
¢ FEC accused Container Stapling Corp. and Inter- 
national Staple & Machine Co. of exclusive dealing con 
tracts with independent distributors and dealers. Both 
companies are based in Herrin, [I] 
The Battle Over Old Films 
(he Justice Dept. has decided not to appeal a federal 
court ruling that absolved Columbia Pictures Corp., its 
subsidiary Screen Gems, Inc., and Universal Pictures Co. 
on charges of violating the antitrust laws in acquiring 
pre 1948 films for use on television 
However, the antitrusters sav their decision was based 
on technicalities; the basi rinciples behind the suit 
will be pursued in a similar case pending in the New 


York district court. In the second case, United Artists 
Corp. and a subsidiary are accused of antitrust violations 
in acquiring from existing competition some 1,500 pre 
1950 films of Warner Bros. and RKO-Radio Pictures, 
Inc. 


The bread industry has been accused by the Kefauver 
antitrust subcommittee of price discrimination, “oppres- 
sive” promotional policies, and other monopolistic prac- 
tices. A committee report, based on 1959 hearings, savs 
these practices have promoted concentration and elimi 
nated real price competition 

lhe committee, which has also investigated pricing in 
steel, autos, and drugs, this week resumed its hearings 
on the drug industry. 
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Relax 


Some ordinary-looking liquids are mixed together. In minutes they 
react, and the mixture foams and rises to become one of today’s finest cushion- 
ing materials—light, tough polyether foam. This is the magic of chemistry. 


People everywhere are enjoying the restful luxury of this new 
foam. It can be tailor-made for any use . 
your favorite chair or automobile . . . firm enough to give restful support in a 
mattress ... or even firmer for the safety padding on your automobile dash- 
board. In thin sections, it’s being used as an interlining for winter clothing and 
insulation for sleeping bags. And because it contains countless tiny cells, this 
foam in rigid panels makes a highly effective insulation for walls and refrigerators. 


Many of the chemicals needed to produce these useful foams... 
polyethers to form the structure, fluorocarbons to expand the foam, silicone oils 
to determine the cell size, and catalysts to trigger the reaction . . . are created 
by the people of Union Carbide. Their continuing research in the ever-changing 
world of chemistry promises to bring many more wonderful things into your life. 


soft enough for the cushioning of 


.a hand in things to come 


let science make you comfortable 


Learn about the exciting work gi 
on now tn chemicals, carbons, gasé¢ 
metals, plastics, and nuclear ener; 
Write for *‘ Products and Processe 
Booklet L, Union Carbide Corpor 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New Y 
17, New York. In Canada, Un 


Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 


ited 
CARBIDE 


---a hand 
in things to come 





Walter O’ Malley, President of Los Angeles Dodgers Baseball Club 


ia 





“It's got that ‘something extra’ 
that makes a champion! 


WALTER O'MALLEY has only 
cheers for his $99.50 Verifax Ban- 
tam Copier which delivers 5 dry 
copies on bond-type paper in 1 
minute for 22¢ each. 

“Its batting average is phenom- 
enal. It copies all the reports, let- 
ters, news clips and other papers 
we get from our farm clubs, scouts 
and associates. Even ball-point writ- 
ing and rubber stamp marks aren’t 
missed by our Verifax Copier. 


“And this star performer doesn’t 


have a temperamental streak 
mows down job after job with 
amazing regularity. Why, I can 
even call for—and get—copies on 
both sides of a single sheet of 
bond-like paper. 

‘To wind things up, we’d sure 
feel ‘handicapped’ in our office 
without a Kodak Verifax Copier.” 


For free demonstration of $99.50 





Verifax Bantam Copier call your local 
Verifax dealer, listed in Yellow Pages 
under duplicating or photocopying 


machines. Or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Photo Methods 
Division, Rochester 4, N. ¥ ior iree 
booklet giving facts on all Verifax 
Copier models 
VUanufacturer uggested price 
Subject t — ee 


VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
Model A (shown above) 
| 


only > Q5° 
.. 9 


Veri . Kodak 
erifax Copying cos MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING —* 


Other models to $425 
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Turnabout in the makeup of major regulatory agencies is a distinct 
possibility within the next 12 months. 


Senate refusal to confirm several Eisenhower choices creates this polit- 
ical bonus for the incoming President, whether he be Democrat John F. 
Kennedy or Republican Richard M. Nixon. 


Under Kennedy appointees, sharper changes would be expected in 
agency attitudes. This would directly influence the economic atmosphere 
through the impact of federal regulation. 


The reason was never stated explicitly, but it is clear that the Senate 
balked at some of the Eisenhower appointments with deliberate intent to 
create a situation in which Democrats could quickly get political control over 
the regulators if they won in November. 


One key spot: the National Labor Relations Board. 


A pro-labor majority by next August is possible—and, it’s virtually 
certain if Kennedy wins the Presidency. 


The new President will appoint one new member immediately on taking 
office next January. This stems from the Senate Labor Committee’s refusal 
to act on Pres. Eisenhower’s nomination of Republican Arthur A. Kimball 
for a five-year term to succeed Stephen Bean, also a Republican. 


Another NLRB vacancy occurs next August, when the term of Dem- 
ocrat Joseph A. Jenkins expires. Jenkins is an Eisenhower appointee. 


The present five-man board is considered pro-management in attitude 
and general outlook. Only one of the five members, Democrat John H. 
Fanning, has tended consistently to side with labor in major NLRB inter- 
pretations of labor law. 


Two new pro-labor commissioners would change the balance, setting up 
a majority for the so-called “Fanning attitude.” The leadership of most of 
organized labor, now allied with Kennedy in the Presidential race, will cer- 
tainly be consulted on the NLRB appointments if the Democrat wins. 


Immediate changes could occur in control of some other agencies. 
This springs both from the Senate refusal to act on several Eisenhower 
nominations and from early, routine expiration of some members’ terms. 
Among them: 


The Federal Trade Commission. Republican Chmn. Earl W. Kintner 
was denied Senate confirmation for a new seven-year term. The FTC 
division is three Republicans, two Democrats. If Nixon wins, Kintner likely 
will be reappointed—and confirmed. If Kennedy wins, he could rearrange 
the political balance immediately by putting a Democrat into the Kintner 
spot. Until January, at least, Kintner continues on an interim basis. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board. At CAB, now 3 to 2 Republican, GOP 
member John S. Bragdon’s term expires at the end of this December. A 
new President will be able to appoint a CAB “swing man” at once. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. Two vacancies will greet the 
incoming President in January. One is caused by the Senate’s refusal 
to confirm Timothy J. Murphy of Boston, a nominal Democrat suspected 
by influential senators of being a voting Republican. The second will 
occur Dec. 31 when Chmn. John Winchell’s term expires. 


Complete transformation of the Federal Power Commission is pos- 
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sible by next summer. The new Chief Executive will be able to appoint 
two men to the five-member FPC at once, because the Senate did not con- 
firm Eisenhower nominees Paul A. Sweeney and Thomas J. Donegan. Then 
in June, the term of Commissioner Arthur Kline expires 


Thus, in the space of six months, a new President will be able to install 
an entire new majority in this agency, which regulates the natural gas and 
electric utility industries. Naturally, the party in control of the White House 
will insist on a numerical majority of the FPC members. But the FPC 
situation illuminates two more basic facts—appointments to regulatory 
agencies are vital, if seldom mentioned, election prizes, and the philosophy 
of the regulators is much more important than their political party affilia- 
tion. 


Kennedy picks the major battlegrounds for his Presidential bid. 


He cited California, the industrial North and East as make-or-break 
territory for the Democrats in 1960. Kennedy picked out New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois along with California, Nixon’s home 
state, as spots where the most money must be spent in the campaign. 


This means some downgrading, but not abandonment, of Kennedy’s 
personal efforts in the Deep South and, to a lesser degree, in the agricultural 
Midwest. 


One encouraging note for Kennedy: The drive to register voters in the 
key big states is, according to most reports, bringing in new Democrats at 
about a 2-to-1 ratio over new Republicans. 


New problems for Kennedy crop up, however, to compound his task 
even before the campaign gets out of its infancy. 


He appears to be far behind in California. West Coast reports say the 
nominee’s young brother, Teddy Kennedy, has alienated several powerful 
West Coast Democrats who show their pique by inactivity. The Adlai Steven- 
son clique, potent in California, is up in arms because Kennedy refuses to 
guarantee that their hero would be his Secretary of State. 


Democratic platform trouble breaks out in several places. Sen. George A 
Smathers of Florida, the campaign director for the South, maps a Dixie 
operation that will ignore platform pledges on civil rights. Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, a Pennsylvania Democrat, publicly attacks the pledge of more liberal 
immigration policies. Smathers and Texas congressmen try to convince 
skeptical Southwestern oilmen that the platform does not really pose a 
threat to the 2742% depletion allowance. 


A \'xon program for social welfare action is spelled out in fairly 
concise terms by one of the Vice-President’s political confidantes, Secy 
Arthur Flemming of Health, Education & Welfare. 


Some of the things Nixon would back, according to Flemming: (1) 
more aid for the aged, including help in buying health insurance; (2) another 
rise in the earnings limit imposed on Social Security recipients and higher 
Social Security payments to widows; (3) federal educational scholarships 
based on merit and need; (4) general liberalization of public welfare pay- 
ments; (5) tax credits or deductions to cover tuition costs borne by parents 
of college and university students. 


Clearly the list was made with Nixon’s blessing and knowledge 
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Stericaps: universally used for medicine. 
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In history-making contract, Pennsylvania Railroad orders 


GULF MAKES THING 


One of the largest lubricating oil contracts in the history 
of railroading has been awarded to Gulf by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to supply 2,500,000 gallons of Gulf 
Dieselmotive 79 during 1960. This contract is part of a 
continuing P.R.R. program to provide better service to 
its customers. 


Gulf Dieselmotive 79 was approved for service in 


P.R.R. locomotives after extensive road tests patterned 


after Association of American Railroads test procedures. 
Tests were conducted on several locomotives, each oper- 
ating a total of more than 130,000 miles and 3,000 hours 
in heavy duty freight service. 

If your company uses petroleum products in any way 
—as fuels and lubricants for company cars, trucks, or 
plant machinery—find out how Gulf makes things run 


better! For prompt service, call your nearest Gulf office. 
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The famous Horseshoe Curve on the P.R.R.'s main line west of Altoona, Pa., has long been a landmark for travelers. Hauling heavy 
freight and fast passenger trains over this magnificently engineered four-track railroad is a genuine test of equipment and lubricants. 


2,500,000 gallons of Gulf’ Dieselmotive oil... 


RUN BETTER! 





GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Department DM, Gulf Building 
Houston 1, Texas 


Looking on during spectrographic oil tests at P.R.R. Testing 
Laboratory are (left) M. A. Pinney, Engineer of Tests, Penn 
sylvania Railroad, and C. D. Gilchrist, Gulf Sales Engineer 
Thousands of tests like this, over a period of years, 
confirmed the acceptability of Gulf Dieselmotive 79 oil. 
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FINANCE 


Tougher Going for Credit Cards 


@ The credit card companies have to build volume 


to keep their operations profitable. 


@ But, with the executive market largely tapped, 


they are finding it harder to recruit new members. 


@ And delinquencies in payments are rising sharply. 


The credit card industry, which has 
made a fair bid to make cash obsolete 
in the U.S., is continuing to have 
severe growing pains: 

¢ Diners’ Club, largest of the card 
plans im terms of members (1.1-million) 
and volume (over $165-million annu- 
ally), has seen its growth in _ profits 
stall, in part because of heavy adver- 
tising expenses. 

e American Express Co. has built 
an annual charge volume on its credit 
card of ‘‘well over $100-million” in less 
than two vears of operation and claims 
750,000 members, but it is still losing 
money. Startup costs are the big factor 
hurting its credit card operation. 

¢ Hilton Credit Corp.’s Carte 
Blanche reported a loss of $2.4-million 
for its first full year of operation, in- 
cluding at least $800,000 in bad debt 
expense. Carte Blanche, which says it 
has about 400,000 members who have 
paid for their cards, claims that charges 
are now running at the rate of about 
$110-million annually. 

The credit card companies’ profit 
problems grow out of the fundamental 
nature of the credit card business. 
Basically, the credit card is a natural 
for the businessman. It exists for con- 
venience in keeping tax records, in the 
elimination of the need to carry cash, 
in providing single billing, not for the 
purpose of credit extension, though 
credit is granted when a card is used. 
As one observer says, “If you need to 
borrow, vou shouldn’t get a credit card.” 
¢ Basic Problem—But the credit card 
companies, with their big investment 
in business machines for billing and 
accounting, need a mass operation in 
order to make money. In the early days, 
when Diners’ was just beginning to 
open up its market, it grew at the rate 
of 40% a year—in volume of charges, 
in members, and in profits. 

But now the cream has been skimmed 
off the top; much of the corporate 
executive, high-income bracket market 
has been tapped. 

As a result, to build the volume it 
needs for profitable operations, Diners’ 
and its newer competitors have been 
dropping lower down the economic 
ladder. These accounts are harder and 
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more expensive to acquire and are more 
expensive to maintain. 

The credit card companies already 
have had a major shakeout. There are 
only three major plans that are not 
controlled by a bank or finance com- 
pany—Diners’, Amex, and Hilton—com- 
pared to over a dozen two years ago 
There is talk in the industry of a fur- 
ther reduction in the ranks, possibly 
through merger. 
¢ Competitive Pressure—Banks, whose 
rush into new consumer credit plans 
last year helped put pressure on card 
outfits (BW—Mar.7’59,p55), also are 
complaining about the narrow profit 
margins on their consumer credit busi- 
ness. A few banks are even pulling out 
of the credit plans that were started 
only last year (page 50). 

But over the long pull, it’s likely 
that the banks and finance companies 
will regain some lost territory. 

Seaboard Finance Co., for example, 
says that its International Charge Plan 
—started only a year ago—now has 1.5- 
million members and predicts that 
charge volume could run as high as 
$200-million next year. 
¢ Delinquency Problem—But the most 
pressing problem for credit card com- 
panies is delinquency, which is rising 
sharply. 

This is partly the result of inexperi- 
ence and partly competitive pressures. 

Hilton Credit Corp.’s credit director, 
Joseph Tilem, admits that when the 
company conceived the idea of the Carte 
Blanche, it made an unfortunate over- 
sight—it forgot the credit angle. New 
accounts weren’t processed carefully, 
and the company lacked adequate 
credit-checking in the stores where the 
credit was being extended. 

Hilton officials say that new controls 
have been adopted, and that during 
May, June, and July the company ac- 
tually showed a profit of $116,000. 
But this improvement, Tilem says, is 
more the result of cost cutting in opera- 
tions than a reduction in delinquency. 

Tilem says that there’s an increasing 
tendency for credit card holders to 
“kite” credit through their credit cards. 
Studies have shown, he says, that 75% 
of credit card holders have more than 


one card. Tilem claims that many of 
the delinquents are using Diners’ one 
month, Carte Blanche the next, and 
Amex, the following month. By stall- 
ing first one company and then an- 
other, the card holder can postpone a 
long time his day of reckoning, when he 
has to pay up or be sued. 

Tilem, who formerly worked for 
Diners’ Club, says that over half of 
the Carte Blanche delinquents are be- 
hind in payments to Diners’ as well. 
He also says that the percentage of 
accounts receivable that are delinquent 
is very close for the three major credit 
card companies. But none of them will 
say what that percentage is. 

Diners’ Club and American Express 
both deny delinquency is a “problem.” 
On the contrary, Amex says that its 
problems have been in the operating 
area, involving conversion from a man- 
ual accounting system to an automated 
IBM system. “For a while,” says Amex 
Vice-Pres. Clark B. Winter, “we 
weren't even getting all our bills mailed 
out on time.” 
¢ Weeding Out—But Amex and Din- 
ers’ do admit that they have had to do 
extensive “weeding of their accounts,” 
to eliminate bad credit risks. Both 
companies expanded rapidly in_ late 
1958 and early 1959 by acquiring other 
credit plans. Card holders from other 
credit plans were taken into Diners’ 
and Amex en masse—with no additional 
credit checks. “A lot of those people,” 
says Winter, “couldn't get within a 
mile of an Amex card today.” 

All three credit card operators are 
hitting hard at any attempts at fraud 
with credit cards. Hilton, for example, 
has installed a camera system that 
takes a photo of anyone cashing a check 
who uses a Carte Blanche for identi- 
fication. Previously, losses from checks 
cashed by thieves with stolen cards had 
been substantial. 
¢ Lack of Cooperation—Actually, credit 
card men are less worried about frauds 
than they are about delinquencies. In 
this area, credit men say that coopera- 
tion in credit investigations between 
the card companies is needed before 
there’s going to be any real reduction 
in delinquency. Such a cooperative 
arrangement, they say, would put an 
end to credit “kiting,” and would pre- 
vent card holders from running up big- 
ger charges with two or three different 
cards than they can afford to pay. 

“The lack of cooperation in this com- 
petitive industry is fantastic,” says 
Tilem. “The card companies must 
learn,” he adds, “they have to coop- 
erate to cut down misuse.” END 
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In Finance 


In Struggle for B&O, Both C&O 
And New York Central Face Defeat 


The battle between the New York Central and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for control of the Baltimore & Ohio 
has shifted out of the cloak-and-dagger phase (BW— 
Aug. 13'60,p27) and is now getting more like a musical 
comedy. The script, though, is by no means set, and 
many Wall Street analysts think neither bid for the B&O 
will be successful. ‘They expect the whole deal will flop. 

At last count, with only a week remaining before the 
C&O’s offer to B&O stockholders expires on Sept. 12, 
the C&O had collected only a little more than 10% of 
B&O stock and the Central, whose offer expires on 
Sept. 26, had only about 7%. 

The Central and the C&O have hundreds of men at 
work in the U.S. soliciting B&O stockholders. But for 
most of the last month, the spotlight has been on the 
railroads’ attempts to win the favor of the three major 
Swiss banks that are nominees for some 10,000 Swiss 
who hold about 17% of the B&O’s stock. 

The first result of hurried trips to Switzerland by the 
contending railroads’ managements was a recommenda- 
tion from the three banks that B&O holders take the 
C&O’s bid. After this news leaked out, the Central’s 
Pres. Alfred Perlman dashed to Zurich and returned with 
the announcement that the Swiss banks were now 
“neutral.” But the bankers replied that they had not 
withdrawn their first recommendation. 


Shares of Perfect Photo, Inc., 


Change Hands at Half-Price 


\ group of Wall Street investment houses—reportedh 
including Tri-Continental Financial Corp. and Brown 
Bros. Harriman & Co.— has pulled off one of the neatest 
coups in recent years. The group picked up 51,600 shares 
of Perfect Photo, Inc., for $20 a share at a time when 
Perfect Photo was trading over $50. At current prices, 
the svndicate could make about $1.8-million—assuming 
it sold all the shares 

Here’s the deal: Up to July 27, the controlling interest 
in Perfect Photo, a Philadelphia photo finishing opera 
tion with $15-million in sales annually, was held by the 
company’s founder, Karl Hope. But on that day Hope 
sold all his 206,400 shares to Harriman Ripley & Co., a 
New York investment banking firm, ‘Tri-Continental 
Financial, Brown Bros., and some other investors, for $4 
million—approximately $20 per share. Harriman Ripley 
and associates immediately turned around and optioned 
75% of this stock—154,800 shares—also at $20 per share, 
to Karl Hope’s younger brother, Henry, executive vice 
president of Perfect Photo, and two other top officers 
PP was first sold to the public at $14 last October). 

Karl Hope’s decision to sell was prompted by personal 
estate tax problems common to many successful corporate 
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executives—and his desire to give his brother and other 
PP officers a substantial stake in the company on advan- 
tageous terms. If Hope had attempted to transfer the 
stock directly to his brother at less than the market price, 
there would have been steep federal gift taxes to pay 

By using the Harriman Ripley syndicate as a middle 
man, this problem was avoided. Harriman Ripley will 
hold the 154,800 shares for at least six months: then 
Henry Hope and the two PP officers plan to exercise their 
option. 

Harriman Ripley makes little direct profit on this deal 
but has now taken over from Drexel & Co., a Philadelphia 
firm, as PP’s investment banker. Its first underwriting 
will be a $4.5-million convertible debenture issue later 
this month. The investment svndicate, which “banked” 
the deal by putting up the cash required, gets to hold the 
51,600 PP shares for long-term investment. 


Charge Cards Find New Critics 
As Twin City Banks Sell Their Plans 


More evidence is piling up that many bankers are 
disenchanted with charge cards (page 49). Four Twin City 
banks—First National Bank of Minneapolis, First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul, Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and Northwestern National Bank of St. Paul 

have sold their charge card plans to Shoppers’ Charge 
Service, a subsidiary of Economy Finance, Inc., an 
Indianapolis sales finance outfit 

lhe four plans—including about 2,400 stores and some 
100,006 customers accounts—were initiated only 15 
months ago, but the banks found the competition too 
stiff. One big drawback was that large department stores, 
gas stations, and other firms that had their own credit 
svstems failed to join up. Smaller merchants also com 
plained that the various plans forced them to maintain 
duplicate facilities. 


Phillips and Sunray Oil in Deal 
For Working Control of Pacific Pete 


Competitive pressure is continuing to shake up the 
oil industry. Last week, Phillips Petroleum Co. and 
Sunray Oil Co., a subsidiary of Sunray Mid-Continent 


Oil Co., agreed to sell all their Canadian oil and gas re- 
serves to Pacific Petroleum, Ltd., for 6.6-million shares 
of Pacific Pete common stock, worth, at current market 
prices, more than $80-million 

Assuming that stockholders and regulatory authorities 
approve, the deal will mean that Phillips will take over 
what amounts to working control of Pacific Pete, with 
39% of its 15-million outstanding common shares; Sunra\ 
will have 5.8%. 

Phillips already has joint interests with Pacific Pete 
in marketing and refining in Western Canada. There 
have been rumors among oilmen that Phillips was con- 
cerned over Pacific Pete’s recent losses—$3.9-million in 
fiscal 1959, $4.3-million in 1958. Phillips denies this, 
but a company spokesman admits that it intends to take 
“an active management interest in Pacific Petroleum.” 
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A masterful performance 
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Costs and financing hazards help keep market for 


ultramodern houses small, but architects see a change coming. 


Americans make 
20th Century 


Most well-heeled 
they breathe the 
sun-up to sunset—in evervthing 
from modular offices in stark, metal 
clad skyscrapers to radar-equipped cabin 


sure 
from 


hours 

But when it comes to nighttime and 
the houses they live in, most aren't quite 
ready for the domestic counterpart the 
20th Century has produced—the kind of 
houses vou see in the pictures 

l'odav in the U.S., what the 
architects call “‘the true con- 
r, more cryptically, 


cruisers for leisur« 


mor;re 
zealous 
re nporary " house 
‘custom-designed modern”’ is about 
imported European sports car 
idventure of 


where the 
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the avant 


Yet it’s catching on more and more 
in some areas, especially in the less 
tradition-bound West, future 
looks bright and promising. Some busi 


and its 


nessmen are casting a Curious eve on its 
possibilities as a symbol of distinction 

but are finding that it presents its own 
special financial problems along with its 
artistic and domestic challenge 
¢ Difference—F or there’s one difference 
between today’s “contemporary” house 
ind the European sports car of a decade 
ago. Not only are the people not quite 
I for the product, but the product 
may not be ready for the people 

In fact, it’s a bit difficult to pin down 
exactly what the product is, since a pre- 


cise definition of “contemporary” is 


the mor 
proach o 
stressing 
more 
cago’s 
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t Gain Is Slim 


‘clean”’ lines without traditional decora- 
tive devices; extensive use of natural 
wood, glass, stone, and a search for dra- 
matic effect in their use; adaptation of 
the building to its site 

Even more, the stvle—at its best—is 
characterized by its guiding purpose— 
what its practitioners proclaim as build- 
ing for ‘“‘modes of modern living.” The 
whole is designed mostly for informal 
living—usually without formal dining or 
living rooms. And it’s built around 
“activity,” tailored to the special activi- 
ties of the family concerned, with space 
as needed for children’s plavrooms, for 
active hobbies, for built-in hi-fi sets, and 
the like. 
¢ Tiny, but Gaining—Though its prac 
titioners optimistically envisage a vigor- 
ous flowering of this advanced modern- 
ism in the 1960s, in most sections of 
the countrv it still commands the seri- 
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HOUSE ADAPTED TO SITE—one of key tenets of modernism—makes dramatic 
effect in Hawaii, where climate and cost advantage give style its biggest boost. 


ACCENT ON NATURE in one of “contemporary” schools has this family almost 
picnicking in woods in house designed by David Henken in a New York suburb. 





GLASS WALL lets Victor Christ-Janer look right into house he designed in suburban 
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Canaan, Conn.; its more severe, classic lines permit use of traditional furniture. 











IF YOU USE 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


HERE ARE THREE 
GOOD REASONS TO 
STANDARDIZE ON 


TECUMSEH 


@ ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
The proof is in the long and im- 
pressive list of Tecumseh “‘firsts”’ 
in this field. Constant refinement 
of engine-design provides better 
perftormance—at lower cost 
for the nation’s leading equip- 
ment manufacturers and_ their 
customers. 


@ PROVED PRODUCTION 
Innovations in production tech- 
niques have earned Tecumseh an 
enviable reputation through the 
years. Dedicated craftsmen and 
exacting standards of inspection 
also contribute to the superior 
quality of Tecumseh engines. 


@ MATCHLESS SERVICE 
At the factories or in the field, 
Tecumseh service rates highest. 
Over 8,000 Service Stations— 
around the corner and around 
the world—cater to customer 
satisfaction. That’s why sales of 
Tecumseh engines show the 
healthiest growth in the industry. 


TECUMSEH 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
soer 


Savson POWER PROOUCTS 








Tecumseh, Michigan 
Tecumseh is also the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of compressors for the air-conditioning 
and refrigeration industry. 
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ous attention of only about 1% of new 
home buvers. 

This slim figure goes up to mavbé 
10% or even higher in certain special 
areas, such as greater Miami, Houston, 
Phoenix, San Francisco, Hawaii, and 
perhaps a few Northern surburban com 
munities—areas where climate, or the 
absence of architectural tradition, or an 
unusual freedom of spirit, or all three 
together favor a modernist growth 

“You can’t sav that contemporary has 
had much serious impact vet,” savs New 
York’s Philip Johnson, a top U.S. archi- 
tect. “But it’s steadily gaining, just as 
traditional houses are slowlv dving.” 

Most architects at all interested in 
creating such houses—an estimated 25% 
to 30% of the profession—agree. Even 
in the Deep South, least affected by the 
new stvle, some see a beginning change 

“We'll soon be doing more and more 
contemporary town houses, built on 
small citv lots,” savs Atlanta architect 
Henry Norris. He adds: “We’re run- 
ning out of architects who can design 
really good traditional houses.” 


|. Financial Hazards 


Will upper-bracket home buvers go 
for the “contemporary” architects’ con 
ception of modern living and _ the 
modern house it needs to thrive in—as 
business, for example, has embraced 
contemporarv art in its offices (BW — 
Mar.26'60,p30)? 

There are many hazards in the wav. 

Some real estate men take an earthier 
view of the modern stvle’s future than 
do the architects. Edward Ives, Green- 
wich (Conn.) realtor handling high- 
bracket properties in his posh neiglrbor- 
hood, sums up this more pragmatic 
viewpoint: “Contemporaries don’t sell 
in this section today mostlv because 
thev don’t fit in with what’s here.” 

Many other realtors find that people 
in “traditional” neighborhoods are apt 
to put up some pretty overt resistance 
to the occasional modernistic intruder. 
This can mean town-level opposition. 

The resistance mav come from the 
prospective customer, too, who may find 
the new breed of house sterile, unemo- 
tional, even repellent. The wife of a 
Cincinnati executive savs, “We looked 
at a house the architect had done. It 
had every practical feature I’d ever 
dreamed of—even big enough closets. 
But it was impersonal; even the chil- 
dren’s room was cold. So we backed 
down on strict modern.” 
¢ Dollars and Cents—But not all the 
hazards on the ultramodern road are of 
an artistic or psychological nature. Even 
the contemporary-minded and adven- 
turous buyer may find some dollar-and- 
cents drawbacks. 

The resale status of a contemporary 
house is usually doubtful. Architect- 
builder David Henken, who operates 


out of Pleasantville in New York’s sub- 
urban Westchester County, thinks this 
a prime problem. “Not only is demand 
limited to a small and, I think, advan ed 
group,” he savs, “but thev know it’s a 
custom-design mcept—and thev want 
their own, not a house created for an- 
other family.” 

There mav be other reason One 
businessman settled for a modified 
Dutch colonial in Ridgewood, N. J., 
ifter looking at several $60,000-plus 
contemporaries in the area. He and his 
wife got a terrific lift from one very 
dramatic glass and wood affair—‘‘but 


> 


then we begar 


to spot things like 8-ft.- 


up high off the flox a 
that vou’d never wash, and natural wood 


square windows 


that looked weatherbeaten after only a 
few vears.” 

Financial troubles at local lending 
agencies mav be one result of the poor 
odds on profitable resale—even in such 
places as San Francisco, where advanced 
modern gets a relatively good reception 


Architect Henrv ‘Hill, a leading Cali- 
fornia designer in the stvle, complains 
that conservative lenders frequently use 
outdated Eastern appraisal standards 
Yet there’s a prospect of an increas- 
ingly warm reception financially, Even 
now, Houston and Phoenix, for example, 
report ready mortgages for modern 
Costs for a modern-stvle house may 
come higher than for a traditional one 
that’s also architect-designed—though 
there’s much local variation. About half 
the architects, builders, and real estate 
dealers quest 
in a nationwide survey put the cost per 
sq. ft. at about the same figure for both 
stvles. Thev put the range at $15 (in 
such places as Hawaii, where labor is 
cheaper) to $30 per sq. ft., with an 
average around $20 
The other half, though, sav materials 
and construction costs go up somewhat 
for the ultramoderns. They put the pre- 
mium for modernity anvwhere from 
10% (the estimate of Donald Buhler, 
Los Angeles building contractor special- 
izing in the stvle) to 20% (that of 
Westchester Countv’s David Henken) 
Modern comes higher, thev sav, because 
“contemporary takes more skilled work 
manship—for one thing, the lines have 
to be cleaner,” and because of the ab- 
sence of standardized components. The 
architect’s fee, of cour 
gardless of stwle 
Naturally, an architect-designed con- 
temporarv costs more—at least 30% to 
50% more. 


ioned by BUSINESS WEEK 


is the same re- 


room for room—than the 

average run-of-the mill house built for 

the market on a speculation basis 
New York’s Philip Johnson sees at 


least a moderate st break coming in 


the next five or 10 vears. “Today, 
though,” he says, “vou can’t do a really 
top quality contemporary for a famil 


of five for much under $80,900.” 
A number of architects, realtors, and 
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trucks 


Big reason 


you live 


as well as 


It’s night now, and most of the great, darkened city is 
asleep. But not all of it. 

Because tomorrow morning, when you’re getting ready 
for another day, a lot of things will have to be ready for you. 
Fresh milk and eggs. Your morning newspaper. Fuel to 
heat your home and a million others. Raw materials for 
industries, goods to stock stores, office supplies to keep 
commerce running smoothly. 

How will they all get where they’re needed, when the 
city needs them? 

Trucks handle a big part of the job. In fact, everything 
you eat, wear or use takes a ride in a truck, somewhere 


VVRLXK we 


Empire State Bldg ew York ] 
Tyrex Inc. for tire yarn and 


» N. Y¥. TYREX (Reg. U.S. 
ord. TYREX tire yarn ar r 


you do 


along the line. It’s a big responsibility—not only for the 
men who operate the trucks, but for the folks who supply 
the equipment to help keep them rolling. 

Tomorrow morning, while you’re reading the newspaper, 
you probably won’t be thinking about the truck that 
brought it to you. It’s one of many things we take for 
granted. But if the paper hadn’t been delivered . . . ? 


ATA 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Pat. Off.) is a collective trademark of 
is also produced and available in Canada 
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transistor 


Pulling, pushing, nudging—the tiny tug firmly 
controls the giant liner. 


The tug has an electronic counterpart in the hard- 
working transistor. It too, applies a small, control- 
ling force (an electronic current) to a large one. 


In this process the large current becomes a magni- 
fied “copy” of the small one. Result: amplification. 
Hughes engineers, applying this principle, have 
developed transistors which amplify as much as 
40,000 times! 


To translate this advanced transistor research into 
practical form, Hughes has invested millions of 
dollars in an ultra-modern semiconductor facility. 


This facility is a model for the industry. Here, pre- 
cision manufacturing equipment and strict quality 
control techniques insure the highest standards of 
semiconductor reliability. 


' This combination of advanced design and built-in 


reliability opens up new vistas for designers—ena- 
bling them to create new kinds of electronic gear. 


Examples of these new developments include 
advanced computers and space-ranging satellites. 
In fact, Hughes transistors and their “sister” semi- 
conductors, the diodes, are aboard satellites now 
exploring space. 











Other Hughes products take this scientific ingenuity 
into dozens of fields. Hughes TV-like picture tubes 
freeze and remember images, pictures and graphs. 
Hughes ruby masers amplify signals from far in 
space. And Hughes communications systems handle 
gigantic amounts of information at high speeds. 


Electronics is our business. Hughes is today one 
of the free world’s most important producers of 
advanced electronics components and systems. This 
standing was built on imagination, experience and 
organization. We would welcome your inquiry 
about our products—or any special service which 
can improve your product or your profit picture. 





Hughes transistors are far more practical than the vacuum 
tubes they can replace. Their small size, low weight and low 
power needs are revolutionizing electronics. 


HUGHES 
Semiconductor Division 
Newport Beach, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 











Airco Gas Experience can supply 


unusual environments, such as minus 300° F 


Want unusually low temperatures for testing, treat- 
ing orstoring? Airco nitrogen gas is what you’re look- 
ing for. In the application above, for example, Airco 
nitrogen is just right for producing a frigid 300°F 
below zero — needed to test a missile component’s 
ability to withstand the super-cold of outer space. 

If, on the other hand, you want the temperature 


up to 6,000°F. for welding or cutting today’s metals, 
Airco gases can serve you efficiently here also. 

Airco Industrial Gases are doing highly special- 
ized jobs in virtually every segment of industry. 
And they are at your service — backed by all of 
Airco’s experience. Your nearest Airco office can 
provide the information you want. 

| On the west coast— 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY | iiis:sstionaiy- 


| Airco Company International 


A division of Air Reduction Company, incorporated | in Cuba— 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 
® 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada— / 
Air Reduction Canada Limited 
More than 700 Authorized Airco Distributors Coast to Coast | All divisions or subsidiaries ( 





| of Air Reduction Company, inc. 


Engineers! Air Reduction offers career opportunities. Contact Personnel Manager, New York. 


















...and unusual environments 
are only part of the story— 


Air Repuction 
serves virtually 
every 


important industry 


Whatever you buy or sell or work with 
—from paint to paper to metal prod- 
ucts to chemicals—there’s a good 
chance a member of the diverse Airco 
products family had a hand in it. For 
Airco means: industrial gases... weld- 
ing and cutting equipment and supplies 
... calcium carbide, pipeline acetylene, 
and intermediate and end-use chemicals 
... carbon dioxide . . . medical gases 
and related equipment. For interesting 
facts about Air Reduction—send for 
your copy of “Serving all Industry.” 


AIRCO DIVISIONS 


Air Reduction Sales Company 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 
National Carbide Company 
Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co. 
Pure Carbonic Company 
Air Reduction Chemical Company 
Colton Chemical Company 
Ohio Chemical Pacific Company 
Arcrods Company 
Airco Company International 


AIRCO SUBSIDIARIES: 


Air Reduction Canada Limited 
Ohio Chemical Canada Limited 
Cumberland Chemical Corporation 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 
Cuban Oxygen Company 


Air REDUCTION 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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builders would slice this 
down to around $50,000. 


minimum 


Not all the obstacles to realization 
of the modernist architects’ dream 
come from the hesitant tastes of cus- 
tomers or their financial troubles. Some 


come from the architects themselves 


ll. Troubled Dream 


As enthusiastic as architects may be 
about modernism, and however highly 
rated in their profession, they frequently 
find that houses, regardless of style, 
are money-losers for them. In most 
places, their standard fee is apt to vield 
them a net loss, a fact that makes many 
shun residential designing. 

Mies van der Rohe, for example, 

has limited himself to commercial and 
public contracts for the past 10 vears. 
Victor Christ-Janer, of New Canaan, 
Conn., an exponent of highly individu- 
alistic contemporary, cites a_ recent 
house he did; his fee was $7,500, but 
“my costs, including my employees’ 
time, came to over $11,000.” 
e Excess of Zeal—Some down-to-earth 
real estate men cite another obstacle: 
Che architect with advanced 
“contemporary” ideas, they say, is a 
dedicated man with a chosen mission in 
life—to convert society to “true” mod- 
ernism. That tends to make him down- 
right uncompromising. And this, in 
turn, may scare away the customers 

‘“Let’s face it,” says an old pro whose 

real estate firm serves the lusher north- 
ern areas of New York’s suburban West- 
chester County. “Some of the con- 
temporary boys take pride in_ being 
different—they deliberately limit their 
residential market to a small group, 
make their money on commercial.” 
e Good and Bad—At the same time 
architects -and realtors agree there's 
often not enough independent thinking 
and feel this is damaging to acceptance 
of the new stvle. They think there is 
too much imitative watering down, too 
much of what leaders in the art call 
“bastard”” contemporary—and too much 
following of set patterns. 

Architects, when pressed, will point 
to some rules of thumb. 

A good contemporary house, they say, 
must have visual-emotional appeal, must 
please. It must look natural in its 
setting. Dramatic features, such as the 
cantilever or glass wall, must not be 
used just for “‘effect,”” but have a func- 
tional purpose. Materials must be used 
honestly—not aluminum painted to look 
like wood, for example. 

And the inside and outside 
have a unity in design. 


average 


should 


lll. Westward Roll 


Despite all obstacles, the modern- 
stvle house has made considerable head- 


wav since its start in the U.S. in the 


mid-1930s with the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright and of a small group of 
visionary Harvard men. 

In 1935, there were no more than 
mavbe 25 to 30 “true” architect- 
designed ultramodern houses in the 
U.S. By 1946, when the style first 
began to attract wide attention (if only 
a few brave buyers), there were per- 
haps 800 to 1,000. Today, real estate 
men put the figure at 8,000 to 10,000, 
with something like 1,000 to 1,200 new 
contemporaries (worth roughly $75- 
million) added in 1960. 

As the style has spread, adherence 
to the opposing schools—the dramatic, 
close-to-nature school of Wright, and 
the “neo-classical,” or as he prefers it, 
“logical” approach of Mies van der 
Rohe—has waned. Today, the individu- 
alists who disdain the schools in favor 
of their own ideas probably include a 
majority of the country’s highly creative 
architects. 
¢ West Coast. Modern—Whether it 
follows a school or an_ individualistic 
trend, there’s no doubt that the attrac- 
tion of modernism in the home grows 
greater as it moves westward. 

The West Coast has a higher per- 
centage of contemporary houses than 
most other areas, perhaps even an archi- 
tectural image all its own. The ardent 
boosters of West Coast modern—and 
the West Coast generally—give the im- 
pression that a good number of Far 
West towns, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco among them, are verdant oases of 
crisp contemporary in a national desert 
of outmoded traditional. 

In Los Angeles, building contractor 
Donald Buhler does 85% to 90% of 
his work in contemporary—a record few 
Eastern builders could even begin to 
match. He has even gone into mod- 
ernism on a speculation basis, with a 
development called San Ysidro High- 
lands in the Beverly Hills section 
(houses at $50,000 to $90,000). 
¢ Pacific Beachhead—Hawaii can go the 
West Coast one better. Almost all 
$50,000-and-up homes built in the 50th 
state todav are custom-designed con- 
temporary, says Earl Thacker, head of 
a Waikiki-based realty firm. 

There’s more than tradition-free taste 
in this, though. Hawaii, with its own 
tropical-Pacific-American motif in archi- 
tecture, is probably the only state where 
a traditional style house, custom-de- 
signed or not, would cost substantial) 
more than a strict modern—about 25% 
more, says Thacker. 

The reason, Honolulu architect 
George Wimberly explains, is that “‘a 
traditional uses considerably more ma- 
terial than a Hawaiian modern—double 
vs. single walls, for instance.” And, 
mainly because of more middlemen and 
high shipping expense, it’s material, not 
labor, that is the big cost element in 
Hawaii. &ND 
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In Marketing 


Blackstrap Molasses Producers Sign 
Consent Order in Price Fixing Case 


\ consent order has ended a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion proceeding against the blackstrap molasses industry, 
it, which several producers were charged with fixing prices 
ind coercing competitors and customers. 

FTC also claimed the companies boycotted rivals who 
did not adhere to the fixed prices, divided territories and 
accounts among themselves, and designated one among 
them as sole bidder on available supplies. 

Producers agreeing to the consent order—in which 
they admit no wrongdoing but consent to cease the al 
leged practices—were Southwestern Sugar & Molasses Co.; 
Standard Molasses Co., Inc., and Imperial Molasses Co., 
Ltd., subsidiaries of Southwestern; Industrial Molasses 
Corp. and National Molasses Co., identified as “business 
afhliates” of Southwestern; Czarnikow Rionda Co.; J. H. 
Leftwich & Co., Inc., and Molasses Trading Co. Some 
officers and employees of the companies were also named 
in the FTC complaint. 

I'he commission dropped a similar action against New 
Mexico ‘Timber Co. and a Mexican subsidiary of South- 
western, Compania de Micles de Mexico. Both concerns 
became inactive in molasses after the charge was filed. 

Blackstrap molasses is used as a basis for industrial 
ilcohol and rum and as an additive for cattle feed. 


Alcoa and United Shoe Develop Can 
That’s Opened By Pulling a Tab 


Aluminum has a new weapon in its battle with steel for 
the metal container market. The Aluminum Co. of 
America joined forces with United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. to develop a can with a thin aluminum top 
that’s easily ripped off by pulling on a tab. It works, 
says Alcoa, because aluminum is softer than tinplate. 

\ finger loop is welded to the top, which has been 
scored near the edge. When you lift the loop and 
pull, the edge strip peels off, and the top with it. 

\lcoa’s prototype isn’t an all-metal can. Its body 
consists of paperboard laminated on both the inside 
and outside with aluminum foil. However, the com- 
pany says the tab principle could be employed just 
as well on all-aluminum cans or ones with tinplate bodies 
and aluminum tops. 


GM Is Still the Top Advertiser; 
Procter & Gamble Is Runner-Up 


General Motors Corp. last year increased its lead as the 
No. | advertiser in the nation. According to Advertising 
Age’s annual survey, it spent $155-million, with the bulk 
of it in print media 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


e P. 65—Appliance recession spurs trend to 
factory-owned distribution. 

© P. 70—The Marketing Pattern: Lasker’s leg- 
acy to admen. 








Procter & Gamble, as usual, ranked second ($123 
million) ahead of General Foods, Ford, and Lever Bros 

Though P&G far outspent its major competitors in 
total advertising, its budget was a modest 9.5% of sales 
volume, compared to 22.2% for Lever, 24.5% for Colgate- 
Palmolive, and 29% for Bristol-Myers Co. In contrast 
to this, advertising outlays by GM and Ford amounted 
to less than 2% of the auto companies’ total sales 


U.S. Steel’s New Drive Tells 
Customers Now Is the Time to Buy 


One of the nation’s largest corporate spenders, U.S. 
Steel Corp., thinks that now is the time to buy. So 
for the rest of this year and into next it will be urging 
its customers and suppliers to do just that. And it will 
be pushing its own capital spending along at the very 
high levels it has maintained for years—even though these 
days, steel makers need capacity like a dog needs fleas. 

l‘hat’s what is behind U.S. Steel's “Watching America 
Grow” campaign which kicked off this week. It will 
employ all the high-level hoopla that you'd expect to 
accompany any such institutional opinion-forming cam- 
paign. But its message for business is the critical part, 
and says U.S.S. Chmn. Roger M. Blough 

“If anyone really wants to make his capital expenditure 
dollar go as far as possible, now is a very good time to 
do it...” Ina direct, if unspecified, reference to predic 
tions of declining capital spending, (page 25) and a 
recession next year (BW-—Sep.3'60,p30), Blough adds 
pointedly: “. . . and by displaying confidence in America’s 
growth and its future, we all contribute to job security 
and increasing employment.” 

Lowell Thomas will be Big Steel's reporter in the 
nationwide campaign using newspapers, magazines, and 
television to spread the message that the United States 
isn't really going to the bowwows, even though high 
pressure headlines and Russian propagandists make it 
appear so. 
business . 


lhomas will “assemble stories of people and 
. and then report the things they are doing 
that prove the vital strength of America,” Blough said. 

U.S. Steel spending, Blough made it clear, will main 
tain its high level. Over the last 18 months, in spite of 
the industry's longest strike and a sickly market most of 
this year, the corporation has spent $588-million for re 
placement and modernization and now has projects that 
will require another $675-million to complete. 

(his will maintain the corporation’s spending on ,the 
same high levels that have been customary for the :last 
nine years, a period when the corporation boosted it 
own capacity by 23.8% and the industry was addin 
41.6%. This was the period of greatest steel expansion 
and it yielded an ingot capacity which the market hasn't 
come close to using since 1956 
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Metered mail costs less than you think! 


Did you know that there’s a phone- 
size postage meter, thg desk model DM, 
that lets even the smallest office use 
metered mail—for about 30¢ a day? 

What does a DM do for you? First, you 
can forget about old-fashioned adhesive 
stamps. Farewell to messy lick-and-stick 
mailing. Use your stamp box to file old 
love letters. And avoid late trips to the 
postoffice when you run short of stamps 
—or stamped envelopes. 

With a postage meter, you always have 
the right stamp — you print it! Directly 
on the envelope, or on special gummed 


tape for parcel post. Any amount of 


postage required for any kind of mail. 
And with every meter stamp, you can 


te 


— Pitney-Bowes 


= PosTAGE METER 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 


In Canada: Pitney-Be wes of Canada, Litd., Dept 392, 909 Yonge Street, Toronte. 


print your own small ad, if you want one. 
Postage meters seal as well as stamp 
envelopes. And anyone can use a meter. 

The postoffice sets your meter for any 
amount of postage you want to buy; and 
you can trust the meter to protect your 
postage from loss, damage, misuse. And 
postage is automatically accounted for, 
on easily legible registers. Metered mail 
also needs less handling in the post- 
office, can often get on its way sooner. 

No minimum mail volume is required 
One-third of DM. users 
average less than $1 a day in postage. 


for a meter. 
Power models for larger mailers. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send coupon. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of new 


parcel post map and zone finder. 


postal rates, with 


Send free 0) 


, Name 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


Address 


Pirney-Bowes, Inc. 
1492 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


New compact 
Model 5500 
stamps, seals 
and stacks 
envelopes in 
one operation. 








booklet CQ postal rate chart to: 





New steels are 
born at 


Armco 
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COILING 8 TONS OF SHEET STEEL IN 56 SECONDS 


“down-coilers” on the end of the big hot strip econds’ interval. Steel fr 
ind your next automobile, hom 


The three ym ti 

at Armco Division’s Middletown Works catch ; 
coil more than a '4-mile ribbon of sheet steel that is travel- tem, and other applications 
ng at 20 mph. It takes an alert operator to handle the convenient living. For 60 y 
when have helped revolutionize man 


yn controls and maintain “traffic” 
' r tl trip mill at only a few by which they are manufactu 
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Armco serves the free world with 


new steels and steel products 


OUT OF THE “ROUGH” FLO‘ 
VIA WIRE ROPE FOOT 
W hen snow 


THE ALPS 


These redwoods are skidded out of the 
“rough” on a %4-mile wire rope rigged to a 
“spar” tree. Tractors “arch” them to load- 
ing platforms. From Armco’s subsidiary, 
Union Wire Rope Corporation, come 1600 
types of wire rope for use in all industries 


BOOMING CONSTRUCTION IN 

THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 

The steel joists shown above are made by Armco’s Sheffield Division. 
They're light, strong and speedily erected. Sheffield’s steel-making 
facilities produce steels and steel products for construction, oil, agri- 
culture, railroads, ship building and many other markets 


NTROL AT THE 


melt in the Aips of Switzerland, a 
lot of water comes downhill — fast. The Armco 
MULTI-PLATE Pipe shown below will divert 
floodwater into Lake Lucerne 
one of many growing world markets served by 
The Armco International Corporation. 


Steel 


SEVEN SUCCESSIVE 
WORLD RECORDS 


Oil field pipe and drilling rigs made 
The National Supply Company, anothe: 
Armco subsidiary, help the petroleum i 
dustry probe new depths for oil. The last 
seven world’s record depth wells have 
been drilled with National Supply rigs 


Water control ts 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CROSSES A TEXAS ARROYO 
ON STEEL STILTS 
Armco Pipe Piles were driven into the desert floor to an averag 
depth of 35 feet. They can take the pounding punishment of speedir 


trains — indefinitely. These rugged steel pilings are one of 30 con 
struction products from Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you with new steels and steel products 


From its 43,500 men and women, in 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products and 


production techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division + Sheffield Division - The National Supply Company + Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. « The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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They go about your business 


with a style all their own! 


There’s no mistaking an INTERNATIONAL Truck, both in the way 
it looks and in the way it works. 

Clean, trim lines— with no unnecessary frills— provide a 
smart, rolling advertisement of your business .. . 

one that stays in style. 

And the lasting good looks of INTERNATIONAL Trucks are 
matched by the durability underneath. Engines, transmissions, 
all components are built to save you money by staying 

on the go and out of the shop. 














For looks, for ability—for every business reason — choose 
an INTERNATIONAL Truck, from the world’s most complete line. 
See your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch soor 


INTERNATIONAL heavy-duty 
job , diesel, gasoline 
Pic kups offer standard \ 


have more total glass area 





WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


International Harvester Company, Chicago « Motor Trucks - Crawler Tractors - Construction Equipment - McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farma 





models are spe 


cialized throughout for every on- and off-road 


or LPG powe 


8 power. Bonus 


Load bodies up to 814-ft. long. Stylish cabs 


extra insulation 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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“What independent distributors? We don't have five in town.” 











Branch Distribution 


Facing an uncertain and highly competitive market, 


many appliance manufacturers are shifting from independent 


distributors to factory-owned branches—even though they 


would prefer to work through independents. 


It’s clear from the statements above 
that manufacturers, beset by some of 
the fiercest competition for the con- 
sumer dollar they have ever experi- 
enced, are out to whip their distribu- 
tion channels into shape. 

Their efforts raise an old question: 
Are manufacturers moving in on dis- 
tribution as they have moved in on 
the merchandising function? If so, 
why? : 

The answers run every which way. 
But on one point, there is little doubt. 
In major markets, factory branches 
factory-owned distribution points—get 
the lion’s share of the appliance distri- 
bution job. 

Probably the chief reason is the fact 
that there just aren’t enough good dis- 
tributors to go around in the hot bat- 
tle among the myriad of appliances and 
brand names. So producers, in order to 
maintain their share of the market, find 
it necessary to set up their own shops. 

This isn’t to sav that the role of the 
middleman in the economic system is 
outmoded. The wholesale function, 
which brings the factory and its pro- 
duction up to the point of the ultimate 
retail sale, cannot be eliminated, since 
customers want to buy at their conven- 
ience, not all the convenience of the 
producer. Hence, producers must en- 
sure that goods are stocked and readily 
at hand (1) at the retail level for the 
consumer and (2) at the wholesale level 
for the retailer. 
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(he question is how to do this most 
efficiently and, for any particular brand, 
most effectively. Independent whole- 
salers themselves ordinarily have no 
direct interest in whether Brand A or 
Brand B sells. Their interest is in 
making money. With the broad choice 
of brand names available in all kinds of 
business, wholesalers become prime tar- 
gets of manufacturers’ selling efforts. 

One wav manufacturers have to sell 
is to create a demand for a product at 
the consumer level through hefty ad- 
vertising, forcing any wholesaler or re- 
tailer to stock their particular brands 
in order to satisfy the consumer. 

In appliances, though, wholesalers 
and retailers are often limited in the 
lines they can carry because of the high 
investment So they pick and 
choose and often push the line that is 
the easiest to sell. 

In depressed conditions that exist 
today in the consumer durable indus- 
try, this leaves some manufacturers out 
in the cold. Besides that, each manu- 
facturer attempts to get the best dis- 
tributor in town—and, with the price- 
cost squeeze on distribution profits, 
there aren’t too many good distributors 
left. 

All this adds up to the basic prob- 
lem of a market loaded with goods: 
making sure your products are on hand 
when buyers are and that they get the 
necessary promotion against all the com- 
petition 


cost. 
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Trend Gains 


Reluctant as they may be, since the 
cost burden falls on them, manufac- 
turers more and more are turning to 
owning their own middleman distribu- 
tion to do precisely the kind of selling 
job that independents should. 
¢ Over-All Trend—The trend dates 
back over a decade. It has accelerated 
noticeably, though, in the last couple 
of years. And if appliances wind up 
1960 with a load of inventory and a soft 
market, the trend will continue. 

The reluctance of some manufac- 
turers to talk of their plans makes a 
realistic appraisal of the situation difh- 
cult. Both Westinghouse Electric’s 
Consumer Products Div. and Frigidaire 
Div. of General Motors refused any 
comment. 

In the trade, though, it’s been an 
open secret that Frigidaire is moving 
steadily toward factory branch distri- 
bution. One estimate has it that the 
company has reached the 50-50 point; 
another says that Frigidaire branches 
are now handling 60% of the distribu- 
tion load. 

Over the long pull, General Electric 
Co.'s Major Appliance Div. has gone 
to more branches. Before World War 
II, it had 17 branches, 33 independent 
distributors. Today, it has 26 branches 
and only 13 independents, and con- 
cedes that this trend is being encour- 
aged. General Electric’s Hotpoint Div. 
does 75% of its volume via branches; a 
single big independent—Graybar Elec- 
tric Co.—is credited with another 20% 
of Hotpoint’s business. Philco has 10 
branches; Admiral has 13. American 
Motors’ Kelvinator Div. has 21 branches 
as against 36 independents. 

In the big cities, particularly, the 
switching continues. Sylvania, Admiral, 
and Philco have all gone the branch 
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of the market. Often only the manufac- 
turer seems able to supply the heavy 
capitalization and large sales force, 
maintain the necessary broad-line in- 
ventory, and sustain the narrow profit 
margins that an uncertain and highly 
competitive market demands. 
¢ Finding the Money—It takes a heap 
of capital to carry the broad lines. One 
rule of thumb has it that to get good 
volume in appliance distribution re- 
quires capitalization of $150,000, plus 
),000 more in credit. GE cites es- 
timates that “basic demands for work- 
ing capital to cover accounts receiv- 
able, inventory and payrolls, plus nec 
essary investments in plant facilities 
and rolling equipment call for an ini- 
tial investment that is generally in ex 
cess of $l-million.” It adds: “In the 
light of this factor alone, it is antici- 
pated that the trend to factory-owned 
distributors will continue.” 
¢ Slim Profits—However, the problem 
of finding the money isn’t the whole 
story. An independent must make a 
profit to survive. And in these days of 
cut-throat competition, chaotic pricing 
has shaved some profits to a hair. 

Some dealers blame the big manu 
facturers, each of whom, they say, is 
overproducing in hopes of getting big 
ger volume, and forcing merchandis¢ 
on the distributor. 

With slim profits and lack of capital 
squeezing the distributor, the manu- 
facturer increasingly has to rely on his 
own forces. As a producer, he has two 
primary concerns: to keep the plant 
rolling, and to hang onto his share of 
the market. Profit at the distribution 
level becomes secondary. 

Another reason for the branch gets 
fewer mentions. Some manufacturers 
feel that independent distributors hav« 
fallen down on the job. They are un 
willing, especially, to put sufficient push 
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Here, most hands agree, the independ- 

ent gets his innings. = 
* Branches Expensive—l'or one thing, 

a branch setup costs a lot of money. As “ memege “Extrude 
Philco puts it, it just does not have the \ Shapes” Br 
wherewithal to set up factory branches =" 


all over the country. A manufacturer 
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research, and the like, the capital a 
branch system may tie up. 

For another, in a factory branch, one 
line must bear all the costs. The only 
hope of profit from a branch is a con 
centrated market. That is why, many 
think, independents will probably hold 
their own in less-populated areas. An 
independent can spread out his costs 
over a number of lines. 

Ihe independent gets high marks on 
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@ TRANSPORTATION 
@ PAPER MACHINERY 
@ PRINTING MACHINERY and others ¢ 


probably your business too 
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Joy fans for ventilation service have adjustable blades which can be re- 
set manually or automatically. Fan output can be adjusted to meet 
changing requirements for ventilation air in a matter of seconds. If auto- 
matic operation is desired, the controls can be linked to a sensing element 
and blade pitch changed in response to variations in temperature, humid- 


ity, CO, concentration, etc. 


Joy Controllable-Pitch Fans can be furnished in a wide range of sizes 
and capacities for commercial and industrial ventilation and cooling. 
The vane-axial design, with integral motor, combines high efficiency with 
the economy and convenience of in-the-duct mounting. Joy Adjustable- 
Pitch Fans offer the same design advantages at a lower cost, because 


each blade is re-set individually but easily. 


In addition to a complete line of efficient vane-axial fans for ventila- 
tion duty, Joy is the leading producer of custom designed fans for ship- 
board and aircraft service. Whatever your air moving problem may be, 
there is a Joy fan which will provide the best solution for you. For com- 


plete details on Joy fans, write for Bulletin 1144-56. 
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Joy Manufacturing Company 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


In Conoda: Joy Manufacturing Compony 
(Conedo) Limited, Golt, Ontorio 





another count: The local or regional dis- 


tributor knows his territory, knows his 
dealers. Often—through complementary 
lines he carries—he has access to retail 
outlets a manufacturer may not have 

For all these reasons most manufac- 
turers would echo the executive of 
Packard-Bell Electronics Corp. wh 
said, Wi now have seven factor 
branches, and we’ll be very happy to 1 
place them with seven independents to- 
morrow—if we could find the night 
people.” 


Where Now? 


Lacking the nght people, some com- 
panies have hit on ort of compromise 
oe to shore up sagging distribution 
svstei 
* Reorganization—In 1 the last five ITS, 
Admiral has drastically changed its con- 
cept of the factory branch. It treats 
branches just like independent d b- 
utors. Carl Lanz iles vice-president, 
savs, ““Th nlv thing wrong with fac- 
tory branch vere that t ten man- 
agers weren t made a untable f l- 
ventory and the factorv personnel were 
badly trainc ¢) 

So Admiral pitalized its branches, 
made them nsible for profit and 
loss, instituted tight financ itrols 
and put gorous training program 
he result, according t Lanz: 18 
months ago, all its branches got onto a 
profitable basis 

Mavtag has a mila etup for three 
of its 10 branch Although thev are 
wholly owned bv Mavtag, thev are set 
up to run on a profit-and-loss basi 


e Sales-Oriented Production—Manufac- 
turers more and more are turning to 
the view that a branch can’t be healthy 

my more than an independent dis- 


tributor can be—if it serves merely as 
a dumping ground to keep the factory 
running We came to the conclusion 


vears ago that pressing merchandise on 
a distributor just gives him financial in- 
digestion, ivs FE. B. Barnes, general 
sales manager for Kelvinator 

l'o lick this problem Whirlpool, like 
Kelvinator, uses what it call levelized 
production” based on sales forecasts. 
Even in this slow vear bien. s-o0 Savs 


it has not had to cut back aide on, 
nor has it glutted its distributor: er 
Whirlpool has al nstigated a vigorous 
training program for distributors 

If the manufacturers are increasingly 
giving thought to the problems of their 
distributors—whether independent ot 
owned—th listributors themsel in 
some cast re giving more thought to 
their job. Thus, Detroit Peninsular 
Distributing (¢ for example, main- 


tains its own advertising and sales pro- 


motion staff, develops 95 of its own 

promotions, has a broad dealer training 
ora 7 sallx y ] las : 

program, especia for deal Ice 


men END 
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TWO CAN JET TO EUROPE 
FOR LESS THAN ONE...ON SAS 


At long last, long distance business travel “‘by your lonesome” is over. Instead 
of parting from your wife, here’s a new way to make her part of your plans. 


Starting October first, SAS introduces 17-day jet economy round trip fares to 
Europe with reductions up to 29%. Now, rather than your flying unaccom- 
panied in SAS first class —(much as we'd love to have you)—both you and 
your wife can fly in popular SAS economy class for less than one first class fare! 
Then, together or separately, you can visit extra cities at no extra fare. 


FLY TRANSATLANTIC OR TRANSPOLAR on the magnificent SAS DC-8C, 
only jet to combine speed with the added personal service of a Maitre de 
Cabine. Your SAS travel agent will make the arrangements... and your wife 
will gladly take care of the packing. Write SAS for helpful folders. 


Happiest Combination 
in Jet Age Travel 





pim8t OVER THE Bore 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRMINVES SI1STEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


SAS-General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 
Iranian Airways and Thai International 




















































































how the 
triton 
holds 
its breath 


The Triton, latest and largest 
atomic sub, can hold its breath 
for weeks under water. 148 men 
live safely, work efficiently, 
breathe easy. The recirculated air 
they breathe is kept pure and odor 
free with activated charcoal filters. 
Why not “‘up periscope’’ on other 
uses for activated charcoal. 


a 


how to * 
bar 
the tar 


A vapor trap no bigger than a cig- 
arette filter—now, oddly enough, 
goes on a cigarette that’s making 
big news. Vapor phase contami- 
nants such as tars are hauled up 
short by activated charcoal built 
into the filter. Maybe you are a 
pipe smoker—or a non-smoker— 
and worry about contaminants in 
other forms. Try activated char- 
coal. It'll knock the tar out of your 
problems. 


how to <e 
spirits 
Distillers who store alcohol in 
barrels watch the level go down as 
the age goes up. Now—distillers 
may use activated charcoal to 
turn costly vapors into pure liquid 
form, fresh as the dew—with very 
attractive savings. Activated char- 


coal recovers many expensive 
vapors for as little as 2c per gallon. 


activated 
charcoal fess 


RORY roy 












Activated charcoal acts as a mo- 
lecular sponge, purifies air, gases, 
liquids—recovers solvents—re- 
moves odors and impurities. Write 
for Bulletin T-360. Barnebey- 
Cheney, Columbus 19, Ohio. 


Barnebey 
heney 
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Lasker's Legacy to Admen 


|: is John Gunther's opinion that Albert D. Lasker, the mercurial head 
of Lord & Thomas advertising agency (now Foote, Cone & Belding), 
wouldn’t have liked some of the advertising being created today. In 
his biography of Lasker, Taken at the Flood (McKay), Gunther says 
he is certain Lasker would have deplored the fancy, contrived words 
of automobile advertising, such as “True-Level Torsion-Aire Suspension,” 
or the White Horse whisky ads showing a man on a blindingly white 
horse. He even has doubts that Lasker’s genius would have approved 
of the Man in the Hathaway Shirt with his eyepatch or Commander 
Whitehead’s beard. 

The point is beyond arguing, of course, since Lasker died in 1952 
and had resigned from the business 10 years before that. 

* Times Have Changed—One thing is certain, though. Times 

and the problems of advertising—have changed since the days when 
Lasker was amassing a handsome fortune for himself and his clients. 
He was out of the business, for instance, long before television had 
transformed the airwaves into the biggest advertising medium of all. 

But more importantly, Lasker had turned to art collection, politics, 

and philanthropy before the great postwar explosion of consumer buy- 
ing, which resulted in the kind of prosperity the 1920s seemed to promise 
but never fulfilled. 
* Different Economy—The truth of the matter is that Lasker's 
career as one of the most successful of all advertising men was built 
on what we can now look back on as an economy of scarcity. True, 
there were the prosperous 1920s. But even during the lushest days of 
that era, large numbers of people didn’t share in the wealth. To a 
great extent, the mass market was confined to the necessities of living. 
Consumers didn’t own their own homes for the most part; millions of 
families didn’t have cars; many were unable to buy the new-fangled 
refrigerators and washers. 

Thus, Lasker and his fellow agency people—who together created 

the advertising business as we know it today—grew up with and helped 
shape some entirely new industries such as appliances, automobiles, 
convenience foods. They had a world to conquer and did so, some- 
times crudely, sometimes unethically, sometimes with luck—but always 
with brilliance. 
* Radio‘s Promise—It was Lasker, says Gunther, who first saw 
the potentials of radio as an advertising medium (and who probably, 
hints Gunther, was somewhat ashamed later in life of the soap operas 
and the commercials he helped create). “His contribution to adver 
tising was prodigious,” says Gunther, “and some results are with us 
yet. Lucky Strike, Pepsodent (and Bob Hope), Kleenex, Palmolive, Stude- 
baker, Sunkist, RCA, Frigidaire were among the multitudinous products 
and trade-marks spawned or popularized by Lord & Thomas.” 

Lasker himself felt that his concept of advertising as ‘salesmanship 
in print’ was one of the three greatest contributions to the business. 
The other two were the standard 15% contract developed by N. W. 
Ayer and J. Walter Thompson’s introduction of sex to advertising by 
using the headline, “The Skin You Love to Touch,” for Woodbury’s soap. 
* Pioneering—The thread through all of Lasker’s advertising career 
is the breaking of new ground—and, most fortunately for him—of hav 
ing unplowed markets to break. Cigarette sales boomed, for instance, 
when Lasker was able to violate taboos against women smoking. 

A new industry was born when Lasker decided people ought to drink 
not eat—oranges. Likewise, it was Lasker who was able to break tradi 
tion by advertising Kotex in an era when such intimate products were 
hardly mentioned among friends, let alone advertised. 

Certainly, reading Gunther’s detailed and admiring account, you 
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Baking Better Urethane Loaves 


What are the recipes? With our new foam machine, 
we are learning them at Jefferson. The urethane cook 
book is being constantly revised and improved . . . to 
help you make lower cost, higher performance foams. 


With the aid of the exceptionally versatile Mobay 
M-13 Foam Machine, we are able to evaluate new 
polyether and catalyst systems and develop new ure- 
thane foams having specialized or superior properties. 
Jefferson offers polyethers for high quality flexible, 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


semi-rigid and rigid urethane foams . . . polyethers 
built with specifications to meet the industry’s exact- 
ing standards. Excellent catalysts, N-methylmorpholine, 
N-ethylmorpholine, and the interesting amine, N,N’- | 
dimethylpiperazine are also available in commercial 
quantities. 


For a partner in developing better urethane prod- 
ucts, contact . . . Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 
1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 








A message for 
GROWTH-MINDED MANAGEMENT 


interested in huge stores of minerals and chemicals, low-cost fuel, water 
and power — and other factors relating to industrial opportunities. 


7 


you'll find 


GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL 
POTENTIALS 


in Treasure Chest Land 











— the Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming area 
so rich in natural resources 
served by Utah Power & Light Co. and subsidiaries 


Telluride Power Company and The Western Colorado Power Co. 


a 


Our brochure “A Treasure Chest in the Growing 
wRITE \ West” is specific, concise, reliable. It discusses 
for new 28 pose the almost inexhaustible storehouse of raw min- 
BROCHURE erals and chemicals; fuel, water and power re- 
sources; transportation facilities, market growth. 
It tells about the human factors — climate, living 
conditions, unlimited elbow room. It lists nation- 
ally known companies already here. Inquiries 
held in strict confidence. 












WRITE TO: D. H. White, 
Manager Business Development Dept., 
Dept. 98, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


UTAR 
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can’t help but agree that ad- 
vertising, as conceived and de- 
veloped by men like Lasker, 
played an outstanding role in 
building our consumer economy. 
For all its faults (and Lasker was 
well aware of them), advertis- 
ing was justified in reaping the 
financial rewards for this job. If 
it made millionaires out of pitch- 
men, it also made industries out 
of what might have simply re- 
mained bright ideas. 

¢ Skepticism—That brings us 
back to Gunther’s doubts about 
Lasker’s views on a lot of to- 
day’s advertising. 

After World War Il, the 
American consumer came into 
his own. Loaded with wealth 
accumulated during years of 
scarcity of goods and hungry 
for things he never could afford 
before, the consumer rushed 
into the marketplace to spend 
his money for almost any pro- 
duct. The scramble of companies 
to attract the attention of the 
consumer toward their own 
products drove up outlays for 
advertising—and almost any- 
thing seemed to work as the 
starved consumer filled up. 

Today, it seems pretty clear, 
the consumer has become far 
more sophisticated than he was 
in the days of Lasker or in the 
immediate postwar period. His 
hunger for goods seems just c 
little bit jaded 
* Message for Today—So it 
is interesting to ponder just what 
a Lasker, with the ingenuity anc 
the pioneering spirit he pos 
sessed, would do to make ad- 
vertising work as hard and effec- 
tively now as it did in the 1920s 
and 1930s. 

Agencies and _ advertisers 
themselves might profit by think- 
ing of Lasker, not in terms of 
what he did specifically, but how 
he refused to accept the prac- 
tices of the time. What they 
might come up with undoubtedly 
would be—and should be—dif- 
ferent from the techniques Lasker 
used. But one Lasker technique 
if that’s what you can call it, 
which they might try is origi- 
nality. That was his key. 
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How strong are a Skyhawk’s talons? 


Landing gear hit a carrier flight deck with a mighty 
wallop. How well will the Douglas A4D Skyhawk 
attack bomber withstand this impact? Tatnall Metal- 
Film strain gages developed by Budd’s Instruments 
Division provided the answer, as part of a massive 
testing program for the Skyhawk. These gages are 
smaller than a paper clip, and may be only a thousandth 
of an inch thick. Designed to translate physical strain 
into electrical terms, they’re cemented to the landing 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Automotive, 
Electronics, Metals Testing, Nucleonics, 


Plastics, Railway and SpaceAtomics. 


gear and electrically connected to a recording instru- 
ment. As the landing gear flexes under impact, the strain 
gages flex with it, and flash to the recorder the exact 
amount and direction of principal stresses and strains. 
Amazingly accurate, strain gages are valuable tools in 
the testing of supersonic aircraft and missiles. They rep- 
resent one aspect of Budd’s diversification in the 
study, testing and fabrication of metals. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Looks like the Third Division is moving up...” 
**,.. those are staff sergeant’s stripes’ 
“The 15th Bombardment is here...” 
“He just made Electronics Technician third...” 
In this way every man in the armed forces during World 
War II unmistakably identified his rank or specialty, 
his outfit — by the marking on his shoulder patch, on 
his “stripes’’, on the plane he flew. Literally hundreds 
of new marks had to be devised to identify the special 
groups and the greater numbers in service than ever 
before in history — yet millions of people nevertheless 
recognized these marks and instantly knew their 
meaning. 
of service 
And this is exactly what a// marking is for — the trade- 
mark and detail on a clothing label, a date code and a 
value on an electronic component and the sales message ph 
on a plastic novelty all say what the product is or how for 
to use it or who made it. At least this is the job that sm 
marking should be doing on your product or package 
. . » to speed its handling, help in its sale or end use, cle 
and encourage reordering. ai 
Our business is developing the machines, printing 
elements and specialty inks to help you identify your 
product more effectively — and at the same time fos 
save you money. The best answers for one industry mi 
are often totally different from those for another pal 
industry, so we have available a sizable variety in nu 
equipment, marking methods and inks. The easiest oy 
way to find out which combination best suits your i 
needs is to tell us what information you want to eq 
put on your product — and what the product is. Our by 
answer may mean smoother production in your plant cle 
— and money in your pocket. Markem Machine Co., Bl 
Keene 33, N. H. on 
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Everything industry needs MA RKEM - 


...for profitable marking 
... Since 191] tro 





Top to bottom: 79th Inf. Division, 
Electronics Technician 3 (Navy), 9th Bombardment Group, bil 
Staff Sergeant's chevrons, Third Inf. Division, 

15th Bombardment Group, Navy Squadron VF-6 
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RUSSIAN delegation to 
Rochester conference was 
headed by Vladimir Veks- 
ler, center, discussing a 
point with U.S. physi- 
cists. 


Wanted: Bigger Atom Smashers 


lo study the infinitely small, it is 
necessary to build the fantastically 
large. That has been the cry of nuclear 
physicists for years as they’ve struggled 
for funds to build their giant atom 
smashers. 

These machines are used to fire nu- 
clear particles at other nuclear particles 
to uncover new facts about the basic 
laws of matter. 

[he bombarding _particles—protons, 
deuterons, or whatever the scientists 
have selected—are accelerated up to fan 
tastically high speeds and then used as 
miniature battering rams to knock other 
particles out of position in the atomic 
nucleus. The energy or speed acquired 
by a single bombarding particle is con- 
ventionally expressed in terms of elec- 
tron volts. One electron volt is roughly 
equal to the amount of energy expended 
by a flashlight battery in forcing one 
clectron through the filament of a bulb. 
Electrons in atoms have an energy of 
several electron volts available for 
chemical reaction; electrons accelerated 
through a TV picture tube have energies 
in the thousands of electron volts. A 
splitting atom of uranium in a bomb 
releases approximately 2-million elec- 
tron volts. 

In recent years, atom smashers have 
been built with energies well up in the 
billions of electron volts. Two 30-billion 
electron-volt (Bev) accelerators just re- 
cently came into operation, one at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on 
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Long Island and the other at the 
Center for Nuclear Research in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

But last week, 350 of the world’s top 
atomic physicists meeting at the Uni 
versity of Rochester to discuss progress 
in their field made it clear that they 
want still more powerful accelerators. 
e Bigger, Ever Bigger—The Soviet 
Union is nearing completion of a ma 
chine rated at 60 or 70 Bev, and other 
big new accelerators are under con- 
struction at Cambridge, Mass.; Ham- 
burg, West Germany, and Yerevan, 
U.S.S.R. But the physicists who spoke 
at Rochester for their 30 countries are 
thinking in terms of much more power- 
ful devices, up in the 100- to 300-Bey 
range. 

Such a monster could be designed 
and probably made to work right now, 
but the construction job is more feasi- 
ble technically than economically. It 
would probably cost more than $200 
million, perhaps as much as $500-mil- 
lion. Yet nothing much less powerful 
or much less costly will serve to unmask 
the secret of how the so-called “strange 
particles” combine to form the nucleus 
of an atom—the verv heart of the mys- 
tery of matter. 


1. No Country in Lead 


Every major high-energy laboratory 
in the world was represented at Roch- 
it least one top man 


The 


ester by 





Russian party numbered 28, the largest 
Soviet delegation ever to attend a 
scientific meeting outside the U.S.S.R 
and brought along 74 papers to read 
It was headed by the distinguished 
Vladimir Veksler (picture, above) of 
the Joint Institute for Naclear Res 
search at Dubna. 

Observers at the Rochester meetmg 
got the impression of an even give 
and-take of information. Quite clearly, 
no one country dominates the field of 
high-energy physics research today, nor 
does either side of the Iron Curtain 
seem to have taken the lead from the 
other, in the realm of theory or in ex 
periments. 
¢ Brave Theories—There have been no 
great leaps in high-energy physics re- 
search since last year’s conference that 
was held in Moscow, but several im- 
portant gaps in basic understanding 
have been filled in. 

Some exciting new theories, still 
without proof, are also now circulating 
in the scientific community. Thes¢ 
would, if verified, explain such things 
as what the core of a proton (the posi- 
tively charged nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom) looks like and what is happening 
to matter on the fringes of space. 

Scientists aren’t saying that they can 
come up with proof soon of some of the 
newer theories. But they are encouraged 
by the very ingenuity of the thinking 
It was from this same kind of outpour 
ing of ideas that the atomic age was 
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and 35mm microfilm. 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


The Photostat 42” microfilm camera is also a posi- 
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born. That’s the reason why researchers 
are eager for the powerful, admittedly 
expensive machinery to investigate the 
theories. 


ll. Series of Triumphs 


In the past, every new jump in 
energy available from the giant atom 
smashers has produced significant new 
findings about the nature of the par- 
ticles that make up the atom. 

The first atom smasher, a 37-in. 
evclotron built at the University of 
California, helped develop the electro- 
magnetic separation process that made 
it possible to produce uranium 235 for 
atomic bombs. A later 60-in. model 
{also at the University of California 
was the machine on which Dr. Edwin 
M. McMillan (picture, below right), 
along with Drs. Ernest O. Lawrence and 
Glenn T. Seaborg, worked to identifs 
the so-called transuranium elements 
elements 93 to 98. 

When atom smashers in the 100- 
million electron-volt range became 
available, science first got wind of the 
fact that the “strange particles” ex- 
sted. The first Bevatron (a 6.25 Be 
machine at Berkelev) is credited with 
finding the antiproton. 

In each case, the scientific rewards 
for governments investing in such costly 
research tools have been tremendous 
Yet to build an accelerator able to take 
the next step up the energy range will 
mean the kind of expenditure that has 


never before been considered. This is 
what troubles those who are respon- 
sble for seeking funds for such a 
project. 


¢ Which Type?—Another thing ad 
ministrators are worrving about is the 
mixed opinion within the scientific com 
munity as to whether building morc 
powerful “‘race track” accelerators is 
rally the best next move. Another tvpe 
of atom smasher—the heavy-ion linear 
accelerator (called HILAC for short 
continues to impress many physicists 
with its potential. 

Unlike the race-track cvclotrons and 
svnchrotrons, which use magnetic fields 
to whirl atomic particles in circular 
orbits to higher and higher speeds, the 
linear accelerator fires its nuclear bul- 
kets down an elongated gun barrel. Par- 
ticles are kicked up to higher speeds 
along the way by means of a _ high- 
frequency electrical field, set up within 
the gun barrel itself. 
¢ Comparative Virtues—Theorctically, 
the linear accelerator has a lower power 
potential than the race-track accelerator 
But the HILAC is able to produce a 
beam of much greater intensity. In a 
linear accelerator, the stream of particle 
bullets shoots straight out at a target 
m a much more concentrated beam that 
scientists have been able to produce 
with circular accelerators. There’s prac 
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C. N. YANG AND T. D. LEE of Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Study, posed 
the theory that an entirely new particle known as “W” may explain weak interactions. 





J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER of Prince- 
ton’s Advanced Study Institute. 





W. HEISENBERG of the Max-Planck In- 
stitute 


Munich, West Germany. 





E. M. MCMILLAN of the Lawrence Ra- 
diation Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


D. BLOKHINTSEYV of the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research, Dubna, U.S.S.R. 
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ISIDOR I. RABI of Columbia University, 
New York City. 


tically no variation in energy of the bul- 
let particles coming out of a HILAC 
And there’s a minimum of stray radia- 
tion for researchers to worry about when 
it comes to making precise radiation 
counts. 

Congress is considering construction 
of a 40-Bev linear accelerator, with a 
gun barrel more than a mile long, to be 
built underground at Stanford Univer- 
sity in California. ‘This mile-long 
HILAC would cost about $100- 
million. 
¢ Maybe Both—But, before all the ques 
tions about the fundamentals of matter 
are finally answered, it may be necessary 
to build both ultra-high energy and 
ultra-high intensity atom smashers, ac- 
cording to the world’s top physicists 
including eight of the Nobel Laure 
ates). 

(herefore, if the science of high 
energy physics is to continue to ad 
vance, a large majority of the physicists 
at the Rochester meeting think it 
wouldn’t waste time or money to build 
cither a super high-energy accelerator or 
a super high-intensity accelerator. ‘The 
more important thing, they agree, is to 
get construction of either one or the 
other moving as expeditiously as pos 
sible. 


lll. Exchange Findings 


At Rochester, physicists heard 
ports on significant findings in the high 
energy physics field 

lo the non-scientist, such reports 
quickly become lost in a mire of tech 
nical jargon. Some of them clearly indi 
cate, however, that high energy physics 
research is steadily moving ahead. ‘This 
tvpe of R&D is still far removed from 
practical applications. But its continued 
progress 1s necessary, if man 1s ever to 


completely master the matter of which 









OWEN CHAMBERLAIN of the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley. 


his world is made. How work is p 
gressing, therefore, becomes significant 
to industry broadh 

This year’s record of achievement, 
while not spectacular, is a commendabk 
onc 

or example, two U.S. teams of 
researchers (one at the Naval Research 
Laboratories and the other at the Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology) came 
up with identical results that establish 
1 new universal constant—the meas- 
urement of the lifetime of the pi zero 
called pion, for short 

, 


This is a measurement that scien 


meson 


tists have been trving to make for the 
better part of a decade—becaus 

resents the shortest lifetime of am 
thing scientist 
expect to identify, in the phy 
world 

¢ Completing Order—Pio1 re 


] 
the glue that h 


ley ] 
identined, 


+ rol r th 
eC Li 


cles that make up th re of an aton 
But when blasted lo by an atom 
smasher, their lifetim 
HOOOOOOOOOD ra secom tota if 
15 zeros aft th | nal point ‘his 
ipproximat tl imount of 
that it would t light t yaa in 
itom 
With this fig to work from, ph 
ists will now be able t t up a sort of 
lifetime” table for all th lemental 
particle f wh 
| 
be compo 
30 of thes ment art 
thought to exist 
Big unexplaine 
the table wou serve to indicate that 
something was miss ng or had not been 
reduced to I l mp ] if Na 
ture has alway xhibited an unfailing 
pattern 01 nes Th n 
reason, phy 
this is. not a true at the pri 
of matter 
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RESEARCH...KEY TO MANY UGC OPERATING PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM: Simplify recording of gas meter readings; 
expedite calculation of statements; save money. The 
problem exists in every gas company, electric com- 
pany or water system. 





SOLUTION: United Gas researchers develop tape re- 
cording device that eliminates old-fashioned route 
books, prepares tape ready for electronic computer. 


UGC INSTRUMENTS, a new division of United Gas Corpo- 
ration, has developed and is now marketing numerous 
electronic and mechanical 


aids for the gas and oil UNITED 


industry -each being the ., SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 
solution to a specific 
operating problem. 
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EMILO SEGRE also of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 





the lifetime of a pion as a baseline from 
which to work 
¢ New Particle—The two 1957 Nobed 
Laureates, T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang 
of Princeton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, suggest the existence of an en 
tirely new atomic particle to explain 
how “‘weak interactions” (the push and 
pull forces between atomic particles) are 
transmitted 

Confusing theories about weak inter 
actions have been troubling physicists 
for some time now. Discrepancies have 
been cropping up in all sorts of exper- 
ments, seeming to point to the fact 
that somehow, somewhere, the think 
ing about this kind of atomic force has 
gone awry 

Yang and Lee think the existence 
of a “W” particle might explain all the 
difficulties. They admit thev have no 
experimental proof vet. Nevertheless, 
these two voung Chinese-born scien 


tists, whose revolutionary concepts in 
1956 upset one of physics’ basic foun- 
dation blocks—the law of “parity” 
make a convincing argument for thei 
latest hunch 
¢ Cooperative Results—A whole series 
of cooperative reports came from Rus- 
sian, Italian, and U.S. laboratories to 
explain “strong” interactions between 
mesons (atomic particles with a mass 
between that -of electrons and of pro- 
tons) and nucleons (the general name 
given to any particle that is found in 
the structure of an atom’s nucleus). 
These studies, designed to chart the 
paths followed by particles in collision, 
would have been virtually impossible 
for any one laboratory to compile in 
inv reasonable time. Their availability 
now, as a result of the combined effort 
of physicists around the world, should 
be an important addition to the fund 
of basic knowledge about certain com- 
mon reactions at high energies. END 
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Jets streak across the sky powered 
by fuels piped across the land by 
Texas Eastern. And as more and 
more jet planes join America’s 
commercial and military air fleets, 
Texas Eastern’s Little Big Inch 
products pipeline grows 
significantly in importance. 


Today, America’s need for energy 
of all kinds is zooming. That's why 
Texas Eastern plans far ahead 

as it diversifies in the field of 
energy supply and enlarges its role 
as Pipeliner of Energy to the Nation. 
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This electronic device—a Currency Changer designed by one of Universal's Subsidiaries—is revolutionizing Automat 
Merchandising. The customer inserts $1 and $5 bills and coins. The total deposit is recorded. Then the customer: 


presses the button for the merchandise selected. And presto! The merchandise and correct change are automati 


received. With uncanny accuracy, it will take genuine $1 and $5 bills, while rejecting counterfeit bills as well as foreis 


Currency. For the vending industry, this machine opens unlimited horizons! 
Vast new areas of merchandising are now a reality. Lack of change is no longer a deterrent to sales. For increas 
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improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil flow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon de- 
posits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
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thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
including the new Buton* Resins for 
primers in better surface coatings. 
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In Research 


Scientists Discover How to Measure 


Oxygen in Brain of Living Animal 


A pair of scientific meetings last week reported significant de- 
velopments in the fields of physiology, biology, and sociology. 

At a meeting of physiologists at Palo Alto, Calif., it was reported 
that medical researchers may soon unravel the mystery of cardiac 
arrest and develop methods to combat it. Cardiac arrest is the 
medical term for the condition under which the heart stops 
beating—but not necessarily because of any disease or injury. Unless 
it can be put back into operation quickly, death or extreme brain 
damage result. 

Formerly, scientists were unable to measure the amount of 
oxygen that normally exists in the brain and therefore were unable 
to determine precisely what the danger level was. Now, an oxygen 
electrode, the size of a small needle, is being used to measure the 
oxygen in the brain of a living animal. Important physiological 
findings should result. 

Biologists at Stillwater, Okla., learned that a retired University of 
Wisconsin professor of horticulture, R. H. Rogers, has succeeded 
in extracting the substance that causes flowers to bloom. Rogers 
hasn’t yet been able to identify the substance chemically. And 
there’s no proof so far that it will be able to increase crop yields. 


Work Begins on Powerful Telescope 


That Can Send Signals to Jupiter 


Construction work has started on a mammoth $5.5-million radio 
telescope south of Arecibo, Puerto Rico, under the auspices of the 
Air Force and the Defense Dept.’s Advance Research Projects 
\gency (ARPA). When completed sometime late in 1961, the 
giant scope (a parabolic antenna 1,000 ft. in diam.) will be capable 
of bouncing radar signals off Venus, Jupiter, and Mars. No other 
radio telescope, or comparable power, now exists. 

here has been an increased interest in the development of new 
and larger radio telescopes in recent years (BW—Feb.13’60,p82). 
Much of it has been triggered by the need for tracking satellites and 
the demand for strategically placed powerful radar telescope 
facilities in case of war. 

lhe Puerto Rican telescope should make it possible to deter- 
mine how fast Venus is spinning, and what causes the unusually 
intense radiation belt around Jupiter. 


Biggest Cosmic Shower Ever Detected 


A huge cosmic shower over Alburquerque, N. M., last Dec. 3— 
the largest ever recorded—is providing new data on cosmic rays that 
may modify scientists’ ideas on space travel. Within a period of 
only 10-millionths of a second, a shower of 10-billion atomic 
particles rained down on the cosmic ray detectors of the Volcano 
Research Station. Calculating backward, physicists were able to 
determine that the shower must have had an energy of 20- to 40-bil 
lion electron volts. 
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An airborne visitor to the desert resort is greeted by a panorama 


PALM SPRINGS 


hit the village. Below, a poolside view reveals the outdoor atmosphere of quiet luxury 


of new, symmetrically arranged buildings—all part of boom that has 


that attracts a half-million visitors each year. 
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Construction has kept pace with the 
town’s growing popularity. Since 1945, 
builders have put up 3,475 homes. As- 
sessed valuation has risen from $8-mil- 
lion in 1945 to over $65-million in 1960 
e¢ Indian Land—Now that realtors are 
forced to look increasingly toward In 
dian land, the growth will go on, but 
probably more slowly. The Indians are 
closely protected by the Dept. of the 
Interior's Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
are governed by a hard-bargaining tribal 
council made up of five women. Fur 
ther, the crucial question of which In- 
dian has title to what land is only now 
in the process of being settled. 

Most of the slightly more than 
31,000 acres in Palm Springs owned 
collectively by the Agua Calientes was 
awarded to them by the government in 
1876 and 1877, when public conscienc« 
was growing over the plight of the In 
dians. ‘The land was not granted out 
right to the Indians, but was put in 


trust for them. The property was to 


be administered by the Bureau of Ih 
dian Affairs. 


In 1923 and 1927, the government 


Three members of all-woman tribal council (center, below) of Agua Caliente 
INDIANS Indians go over plans for commercial development of tribal lands in Palm 
Springs. Old slum areas on Indian land (above) are now being replaced by plush modern 
developments such as the $2-million Palm Springs Spa (below, right). 
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These men have just played the “Management Game” at IBM. As 
operating executives of make-believe corporations, they’ve spent the 
day struggling with cash flow, unit cost, production, inventory, plant 


maintenance, marketing, etc. 


You’d think these men were promising business executives pointing 
for a presidency. The fact is they’re creative people, seasoned 
Marsteller-Rickard advertising executives. 


Why do we take time out to play the “Management Game” (and 
attend lectures, AMA seminars and the like) ?* We do it because it 
makes us better businessmen. Because creating resultful advertising 
to industrial buyers demands not only creative talent but a knowledge 
of business generally. Finally, we do it because in becoming better 
businessmen, we increase our usefulness to clients as advertising men. 


*In addition to attending financial lectures given by professional 
security analysts, we participate frequently in AMA seminars. 
In the past four years, 32 of our people have attended 43 sessions. 
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Gebhardt and 
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.. . Mayor Bogert predicts 
90% of available Indian 
land will be developed 


through lease . . 
(STORY on page 86) 


twice attempted to port ' in 
individual Indian Each Indian wa 
to recen 1 total of 47 acre n hich 
to live, grow crops, and gra his ani- 
mals. Not all the Indians ! to 
select lands, however, and, later, some 
Indians mplained that the allotments, 
though equ re, W unequal in 
value 

Finall n 5 ifter near 30 
vears of litigation and court decisions 
Congress passed a bill that provided 
for equal ration of allotment Vhe bill 
set aside ertain nds t emain as 
tribal p ¢ the 
rest b livided among th 104 Indians 
living at that time, so that each allot- 
ment w qua n ilue as 
possible 

\ppi 11S ] } he wn that illotted 
lands now range in value from $76,000 
to S65 } nd th luc f tribal 
lands _ tota $12-million Thus, the 
highest e ¢ possil S ited 
it $335,001 Indian n 
illotted land wv th e than th nay 
keep t. Oth nav d t n tribal 
lands to attain this figu 
¢ Purchase Problems—The problem of 
icquil ng Indian ] 1¢ en I tT kv 
one. Most of the land till held in 
trust for th idividual Indian by th 
government in if l Or icas nust 
be appt the Bu 1 of In 
Affair 
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who ] t ) l 
of th 1 Indian la \ 
velope h | t] 1 i] 
He poin it tha } | } 34 
idult Agua Calient 7 ligible to 
ipply for a clear titl further, pur- 
chase through the bu ifficult 
be il tabl jual 
r cx I h 
land, v t di to 
bidding 
e Leasing Favored—Both the Indian 
Bureau an the Indians themselves 
favor ng rather than ling, ac- 
cording to Ravmond W. Jackson, direc- 
tor of the In n Bureau’s Paln spring 
offic [ ) de for the best po 
sible use of the property and guarante 

steady in n Cong nade 
leasing m ttracti bv lengthening 
the Agua Caliente lea priviles from 
25 t 

Und the new law. th Ac 1 Calien- 
tes sign the first 99-vear lease with 
Palm Springs S Inc.. f n S-acre 
plot n h t th 1] C The 
dc ( ( nd I Angeles 
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Luggage Locks— Brass Coated 
strip ‘‘strongly helped us compete 
against low-cost, brass plated imports.”’ 
That’s acclaim John A. Long, vice 
president-general manager, Long Man- 
ufacturing Co. Inc., gives Thomas 
Strip’s brass coated steel. Long, of 
Petersburg, Va., is the nation’s second 
largest luggage hardware maker. It was 
hard hit by foreign-made brass locks. 
“It was a crucial time in one of our big 
markets,’ says Sales Manager Edward 
C. Coleman. “We started looking for 
new methods and materials. Now, with 
new designs and using Thomas brass 
coated strip, we’re able to fight foreign 
competitors.”’ Eliminating plating and 
hand polishing with brass coated strip, 
buffed and lacquered on one side, Long 
trimmed 11 production steps. Result: 
50% cost saving on compact-type lug- 
gage lock. Thomas Strip maintains 
product quality, helps Long increase 
die life; clear lacquer coat acts as lubri- 
cant in forming, prevents galling, and 
preserves product finish in inventory 
and in handling. 


THOMAS STRIP: TRIMS METAL COSTS, 
SAVES PRODUCTION STEPS, UPGRADES PRODUCTS 


Metal fabricators get a head start 
toward material and production sav- 
ings with Thomas Strip’s coated steel 
specialties. 

Combining the beauty and utility 
of costlier metals with the strength, 
economy and formability of steel, 
Thomas Strip also offers greater 
product versatility, durability, buyer 
appeal and design potential. 

Here are benefits available to you 
in Thomas Strip: 

e Shortens Manufacturing 
Cycle—Precoated Thomas Strip is 
ready to fabricate when it’s deliv- 
ered. Initial preparation, cleaning, 
buffing, final finishing are already 
done in many cases—you’re steps 
ahead in production. 

« Provides Economy of Steel— 
By replacing more expensive metals, 
but retaining their finish or func- 
tional properties, precoated Thomas 
Strip reduces material costs. 

e Fabricates Easily— Electro- 
lytically applied, hot-dipped, painted 
or bonded, Thomas Strip coatings 


endure fabrication as readily as easy- 
to-work base steel. 

« Cuts Plating Costs—Serving 
as final finish or as base for further 
plating or painting, Thomas Strip 
eliminates or at least reduces fabri- 
cators’ piece-plating expense. 

e More Pieces Per Pound- 
Precision rolling and plating to ex- 
tremely close tolerances give maxi- 
mum yield in parts per pound. 

A study of the experiences of 
Thomas Strip users pictured on these 
pages should convince you of the 
benefits available to your product 
application—or to that product idea 
in the back of your mind. Read them. 

If you need more convincing, de- 
tailed literature and samples are 
yours for the asking. 

Better yet, contact one of the 
Thomas Strip District Sales Offices 
on the last page and ask for engineer- 
ing or design help. And tell them 
you’d like to see our new slide film, 
“Bright, Modern Metals Provide 
Proof of the Pudding.” 




















Accordion Doors—Plastic Coated 
Thomas Strip replaced hand laminat- 
ing for “lead rail’”’ of STEELITE plas- 
tic folding doors made by Clopay 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. Strip is 
roll formed with six 90° bends, ribbed 
and punched for rivets and door handle. 
Plastic endures stretching and com- 
pression. Also maintains “perfect lami- 
nation’’ to pass 100°% inspection, says 
Purchasing Agent Lewis H. Washburn. 
Formed rails (left foreground) are as- 
sembled on rivet bench. 
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Boiler Tops—Lacquered Strip is 
spun formed by Edwards Engineering 
Corp., Pompton Plains, N. J., for boiler 
tops and top collars in packaged heat- 
ing systems. Lacquer coat on Thomas 
Strip’s aluminum-killed, drawing qual- 
ity steel adheres without chipping or 
peeling. Edwards also uses Jacquered 
strip to roll form back plates and front 
shields for baseboard units. Purchasing 
Agent John Bush says: ‘““Thomas is 
more flexible and cooperative in giving 
us a quality product. We cut six steps, 
gained 1,500 sq. ft. of work space and 
eliminated fire hazards when we switched 
to prepainted strip. But most impor- 
tant, we can custom cut baseboard units 
to extra long lengths from prepainted 
coils.”” Edwards buys .029” strip lac- 
quered white on one side in 10.500” 
and 5.625” widths; 23” width, beige 
lacquered on two sides. 


Battery Cans—Nickel Coated Thomas Strip is used by Cly-Del Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., to produce mercury battery cases for P. R. Mallory Co. Exam- 
ple: RM-502 inner can, drawn by an Eyelet process from 24” by .010” strip. AK, 
non-scalloping steel with .000125” nickel coat both sides must produce can 1.776” 
by .506” O.D. without draw rings, burrs, earing, peeling or flaking. Thomas has sup- 
plied nickel coated strip to Cly-Del nearly 20 years. ‘“‘Precoated strip does this job 
better than if we plate after forming,” says Purchasing Agent Raymond W. Drufva. 
“There’s not much competition for Thomas in nickel coated strip for close tolerance 
work. It’s the only producer able to supply the material we need for these battery cans.” 


Lipstick Bases—Copper Coated strip means a 24 material cost saving for Truelove 
& Maclean, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., Eyelet stampings specialists. Normally a brass 
part, a single style of this drawn shell, is produced at rate of 5 million yearly. Firm 
buys AK, non-scalloping, close gage (+.0005”) copper coated Thomas Strip for duc- 
tility, die lubricating and finish plating properties. Co-owners Tom Truelove and 
Don Maclean say: ““We wouldn’t attempt some of these jobs unless the material was 
copper coated steel. Generally it’s no harder to work steel than brass when the steel is 
Thomas Strip’s copper coated. There’s not much competition for Thomas in this line.” 
(Top photo shows copper coated lipstick bases being packaged with magnetic lifter.) 











































The STEELMARK on a product 
tells you it is made of steel 
Look for it when you buy 








PATTERN ROLLED STEEL 
OFFERS UNLIMITED DESIGN 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Home Mailboxes—Pattern Design. The Lady was looking for product 
appeal. She found it in pattern design sheet from Pittsburgh Steel Co. The 
Lady is Miss Jeanette L. Troy, director of purchases for The Randall Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She explains: ‘‘We were trying to find something new for 
our colonial style home mailboxes—a decorative effect that was different. 
Pittsburgh Steel’s Pattern Design No. 101 gave us the appeal boost we 
were looking for—and without a proportionate cost boost.” 

Randall, a division of Textron Inc., produces the boxes for another 
Textron division, Wagner Manufacturing Co. of Sidney, Ohio. Industrial 
Engineer Wade Hartman says pattern design sheet saves 50 cents over a 
mailbox made of similar patterned materials. Rolled-in leather design 
shows no distortion in forming; permits full thickness of steel to be used 
in blanking, forming machines. Randall buys pattern sheets in commercial 
quality .024” thick and in widths 3954”, 4014”, 4274”. 


Cabinet Hardware—Pattern Design—Thomas Strip’s antique pat- 
terned steel helps Ajax Hardware Corporation of Los Angeles build strength 
and beauty into Early American cabinet hardware. President Norman D. 
Louis says: ‘““Thomas Strip saves many hours by eliminating production 
steps. The uniformity of appearance, quality and workability of Thomas 
Strip’s patterned steel makes it possible to match Ajax Early American 
cabinet hardware year after year. Production is fast because of Thomas 
Strip’s close tolerances and formability.’’ Ajax Hardware gives Thomas 
Strip’s uncoated strip an electrolytic coating of rich antique copper or dull 
black. Photo shows packaging operation. 


THOMAS STRIP DIVISION 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building «+ Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES heidi Pittsburgh 


Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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... land sold for $5,000 an 
acre in 1957 is now worth as 
much as $50,000 anacre... 

(STORY on page 86) 


businessmen Samuel W. Banowit, Wil 
liam Leeb, David Dimsdale, Victor 
Nemeroff, and Joseph H. Everston, have 
constructed -a $2-million spa on the 
property, utilizing natural hot springs 
They also plan to build a hotel, shops, 
and offices there. 

In all, the bureau has granted nearly 
50 commercial leases in the last two 
or three vears. And so far, about 1,000 
acres of Indian land have been sold. 
Among developments on their parcels 
are the posh Palm Springs Riviera 
Hotel, the Citv National Bank, the 
Desert Skies Hotel, and the Racquet 
Club Estates, a home development 
tract. 
¢ Land Values Soaring—Land values 
have skyrocketed. Bogert reports that 
a tract of land he bought at $2,500 an 
acre in 1956 and sold for $5,000 an 
acre in 1957, is now worth as much as 
$50,000 an acre. 

No one is worrying about depressing 
these land values as Indian land comes 
on the market. For one thing, develop- 
ers report that bureau appraisals—which 
must be met—are high enough to avoid 
problems. For another, Jackson points 
out that the bureau is moving cautious- 
lv, offering land slowly—and there’s no 
end to the Palm Springs boom in sight. 





Atom Plant Warms Up 

Last week Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co.'s atomic powered generating station 
in Rowe, Mass., went critical. <A self 
sustained chain reaction was achieved 
within the reactor core, where splitting 
uranium atoms will provide heat for pro 
ducing electricity. Electric power is 
slated to start flowing this fall. 
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~_! UNION PACIFIC has a number 
of fully developed industrial 
districts available in the eleven- 
state western territory it serves. 


These districts are complete—with all utilities, paved 
Streets, and trackage, for immediate use. Thus, you are 
relieved of the burden of preparing the site before you 
proceed with plant construction. 


And, another important factor—you’re also assured of 
the utmost in dependable freight and passenger transpor- 
tation when you locate in Union Pacific territory. 


In considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West, for any purpose, we'll be pleased to assist you in 
every way. Just contact any Union Pacific representative, 
or get in touch witli us direct. 


Industrial UNION 
Development PACIFIC 
Lactroak. 


Department 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Ped 93 











Continental's GAIR™ *. 
: division Suggests... : 
+ for better business, 3 
., tie-inwith os" 





NATIONAL 
FISH ’N 
SEAFOOD 
PARADE 


October 17-23 





The food that comes from the sea is 
one of the tastiest ingredients in the 
nation’s diet. And Fish’n Seafood Week 
will give you the chance to promote 
bigger sales of your products. Plan to 
boost your baked goods, drinks, 
sauces, everything you sell that people 
enjoy with fish. For full tie-in details, 
write National Fish’n Seafood Parade 
Committee, 1614 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


And remember, the products you 
make, process, or pack, can be sold 


so much better in fine folding cartons 
by Gair! 
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CONTINENTAL (C CAN:COMPANY 


BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARION DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenve, New Yori.’ 36, N. Y. 
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U.S.-Soviet Bloc Trade Grows 









75 Millions of Dollars 


e_ 50 





U.S. Trade With 
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Despite the increase in cold war ten 
sions following the summit collapse last 


Mav, trade between the U.S. and 
Soviet-bloc countries nearly equaled 
postwar highs in both imports and ex 
ports in the second quarter. U.S. ex 
ports to the Soviet bloc reached $45 
million in the three month \pril 
through June, contrasted with only $10 
million in the second quarter of 1959 

Grain shipments to Poland accounted 
for approximately one-third of the total 
Poland has been the best customer of 
the U.S. in the Communist bloc sinc« 
1957 when the two countries signed a 
$96-million loan agreement providing 
for Polish purchase of U.S. machiners 


and surplus farm goods. During 1955, 
the record vear in postwar trade be 
tween the U.S. and Soviet bloc, almost 


93% of the $113-million in 
shipped went to Poland. 

Vhe Soviet Union has imported sub 
stantial quantities of U.S.-made indus 
trial chemicals, iron and_ steel mill 


7 
goods 





ind metalworking and textil 
Exports of 


chinery and _ parts 


products, 
machinery industrial ma 
continued through 
June of 1960, despite the fact that Rus 
sia does not observe international patent 
rights (BW —Jan.2’60,p69 he 
in Soviet imports of U.S 
shoe machinert 


textile ind 
evidence of the in 
creasing attention being paid to con 
Russia bought 
lion worth during the first five 
of this vear, compared to $3.7 
for all of 1959, and onlv $6,201 in 
1958 


sumer goods $3.5-mil 
months 


-million 


Meanwhile, the U.S. has been bu 
ing meat, furs and hides, coal tar prod 
ucts, precious metal jewelry and plated 
ware, ferroalloy ores and metals, and 


from the Soviet blo 
This trade totaled $80-million last veat 
and $41-million in the first half of 1960 
Trade with C China and 
its satellites has been negligible as a 
result of the 1950 Korean War embargo 
on export ind Washing 


other commodities 


ommunist 


S. stil] in force, 
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“Pinkerton’s screen their guards 


much more carefully than we ever did.” 


Ay 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s can provide the effective, eco- 
nomical security service required by modern businesses under today’s conditions. Effective, because it is expertly 
supervised. Economical—often 20% below the cost of maintaining your own security guard—because Pinkerton’s 
Surveys your needs and tailors security measures to meet them, including, when possible, the latest electronic 
protective devices as well as trained, supervised guards. For further information, send for our security brochure. 


a 


Find Us Fast 
T 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 45 offices coast to coast —|,.,." - 
oS 
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“Expanded 
distribution 


without warehousing 
with Delta Air Freight” 


Armour Pharmaceutical Company elimi- 
nates warehouses by airlifting area ship- 
ments to regional centers where pre-labeled 
and postage-paid packages are speeded 
to individual customers. 

“Drug shipments need expensive refrig- 
erated warehousing and special handling 
as a rule,” comments W. F. Sheehy, 
Transportation Manager. “We eliminate 
this requirement by using Delta Air 
Freight and serve our customers faster 
and better. A 9-state shipment, for ex- 
ample, can be flown to Atlanta where 
individual packages, already pre-labeled 
and stamped, fan out to our customers 
in a fraction of the former time.” 


Profit from Delta’s 


i BIG PLUS 


-_ Sects ete sius@ x~ 








Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta - Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte - Dallas - Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia - Detroit + Memphis 


DOOR TO DOOR 








GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA 
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ton’s non-recognition of the 
government. 

The bulk of U.S. imports has been 
confined to unmanufactured 
(more than $5-million in 1959), furs, 
art works, and antiques Exports 


P| o 
Peking 


wool 


have been limited to printed matter 
under general and shipment 
to diplomatic missions of friendly coun 
tries. ‘These have been so small (onl 
$3,000 in 1959; none in 1960) the 
would not show on the chart 


license 


Where Free World Petroleum Industry 
Has Made Its Capifal Expenditures . 
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Rest of Free World 


United States 








United States 
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TANKERS & OTHER 
MARINE EQUIP. 


PIPELINE 


U.S. Attracts 


In 1958, for the first time on record, 
the U.S. got less than half of the 
funds invested by the free world’s pc 
troleum industry. An analvsis of finan 
cial and operating data prepared by th 
Chase Manhattan Bank reveals that of 
the $10.7-billion spent in 1958 for re 
placement and expansion of property, 
plant and equipment, only $5.3-billion, 
or 49.5%, went into American installa 
tions, compared with a high of $6.4 


billion the previous vear, and as much 
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CHEMICAL | 
PLANTS OTHERS , 
——— a we 


Less Oil Money 


as 605° of total f worl pendin 


the oil industrv during 195] 


During the decade, 1949-58, aln 
$48-billion was invested in the U.S 
oil industry; more than 6] of the 
free world’s total spending Of thi 


more than $34-billion went into U.S 
production operations 

Bv the end of 1958. the U.S. con 
tained within its borders almost 60 
of the free world’s petroleum industri 


gross investment in fixed asset 
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The Rust-Oleum \EW COLOR HORIZONS SYSTEM stops rust and provides lasting beauty 


oat ” 


Homeowners rely upon colorful Rust-Oleum 
coatings to protect tools, pipes, tanks, fix- 
tures, metal sash, equipment, etc 


From porch railings and ornamental iron to 
playground equipment and screens 
colorful Rust-Oleum coatings do the job 


m equipment users help defeat 
Old Man Weather with Rust-Oleum Speedy-Dry 
Coatings in a broad range of colors 


Apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted surface after scraping 
and wirebrushing rust scale and loose rust 
away. Specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Follow up with 
desired Rust-Oleum top coat color to beautify 
as you protect, 


new beauty for your lawn furniture 
with a flick of the finger with the 
ew Rust-Oleum self-spray containers 


m coatings assure maximum pro- 
1 smart, modern color harmony for 
nteriors and machinery 


Rust-Oleum 
tly water ta 


$ 
ts for industry and m 


UST- 


owners—Rust-Oleum 

n brush and spray 

ners at your nearby 

vare, paint, lumber 
dealer or department store, 


| cities of the 
and Canada. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION e 2413 


Rust-Oleum is distinctive as your own fingerprint 


Rusty bikes, for example, can be snapped 
back to sparkling new life with a Rust-Oleum 
touch-up in a choice of many colors 


Gutters peeling? New or old, unpainted gal 
vanized metal gutters, roofs, vents, ducts 
etc.,need Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum«protection, 


r trucking f 
Oleum’s ght at ve 


athering, abrasion, and road grime 


LEUM. 


FREE! Write for complete |! 
showing the many Rust 
colors end app! 


OAKTON STREET, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


There are imitations, but only one Rust-Oleum 


























What comes out of a pencil depends on the man 
who’s holding it 

When the pencil’s in the hand of the banker 
from Chemical New York 
point of view. Because the man at the thinking 


it writes with a local 


end knows your part of the country as well as he 
knows Wall Street. 


How He ( 


That’s what puts the h 


in Help 

metown touch in his 
banking experience —exps ‘rience you find only in 
a man from the financia) capital of the world. 
This combination of f;,ancial know-how and 


hometown knowledge | 


iys OH Tor you two ways. 
If, for example, you \, ant credit information 
about a firm in your area, with his thorough 


knowledge ol the regioy, ne Can you the 


vive 
answers in no time. More. ver, he gives you more 


You 


ratings—the statistics, 1 


than mere ratings. the story behind the 
industry trends, an 


evaluation of this inforn.,tion, and even a pro- 






t ll 


ne 


er” 
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His pencil writes financial plans 
with a local point of view 


qnical Bank | 
‘York Trust Company 


jection into the future. Then you can plan on the 
basis of fact, not guesswork. 

And if you need information from outside you! 
immediate area, he gets it for you quickly 
through his contacts in the financial community 
other industries like yours, and his home office, 
where the other traveling bankers from Chemical 


New York have filed their reports. 


You Get Compl te Service 
He can help you, too, in speeding the movement of 
funds, in managing your investments, in setting 
up pension plans—all the banking services you'd 


world’s biggest banks 


expect from one of the 
Why not take advantage of this unique com 


local 


experience? Call “The New York Banker with tl 


bination of knowledge and metropolita 


hometown touch,” and get his pencil worl 


for you. Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York 15 


Member Federal Dej Insurance Cor] 


Total banking 
and trust services 
here and abroad 


Founded 1824 























You'll get modern styling, ageless appeal, with West Bi _ 
because solid brass adds a classic note to contemporary design, keeps 
any design forever young and beautiful. You'll make it better with beauty- 
rich brass. You'll make it best with “tailor-made” Western Brass. 
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World Bank Plays Peace 


It’s settling international dis- 
putes by persuading individual 
countries to put economics 
ahead of politics. 


On Monday, a small group of high 
officials, well known in the world of 
international finance but virtually un- 
known to the general public, will get 
together in Pans to discuss a momen 
subject. They will talk about 
raising some $5-billion over and above 
the originally anticipated aid that the 
Indian government needs to carry 
through its third Five-Year Plan (begin- 
ning next April). 

The participants in this discussion 
will be kev officials of the U.S., the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Can 
ada, and Japan. Newly appointed Asst. 
Secv. of State for Economic Affairs 
Edwin M. Martin will represent the 
U.S. Thev will meet in the Paris office 
of the World Bank, under the chair 
manship of World Bank Vice-Pres 
J. Burke Knapp, at the invitation of the 
Bank. 

Next month, the World Bank will 
call together in Washington a similar 
group—probably representing most of 
the same nations and perhaps some 


cous 


others—to consider how much _ addi- 
tional outside assistance Pakistan will 
need for its ambitious second Five 


Year Plan, and who is going to put up 
the money. 

Last week, World Bank Vice-Pres. 
William A. B. Iliff (right) presided at 
the initialing in Washington of the 
historic agreement between India and 
Pakistan on the division of the waters 
of the Indus River system. Iliff, World 
Bank Pres. Eugene Black, and other 
World Bank officials had labored 
through nine vears of tedious and deli- 
cate negotiations to bring about this 
agreement (BW —Sep.3’60,p29). — It 
clears the way for a $1.3-billion 10-year 
program to be supervised by the Bank 
for the diversion and development of 
the six rivers making up the Indus svs- 
tem. Some 47-million people will bene- 
fit. 
¢ New Diplomacy—These are three 
current examples of a unique type of 
diplomacy developed by that unique in- 
stitution, the World Bank, to meet the 
common underlying—but often super- 
ficially clashing—interests of its 70 mem- 
ber nations, in an age of economic, so- 
cial, and political revolution. 

Black calls this new diplomatic art 
“the diplomacy of economic develop- 
ment” in a book of the same name to 
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be published by Harvard University 
Press this month. Black’s thesis is that 
science and technology have forced hu- 
man societies into an unprecedented, 
dangerous, and uncomfortable intimacy 
and at the same time have fostered an 
increase in man’s sense of 
power over his fellow men. 


IM Mmec»nse 


|. Forced Intimacy 


Development diplomacy is a new 
and tentative art, as new as the forced 
intimacy among all the nations of the 
world and as new as the World Bank, 
which has been one of the most im- 
portant and successful responses to the 
problems posed by that intimacy. 
¢ Rules—An absolute prerequisite for 
the successful functioning of this new 
brand of diplomacy is that individual 
governments, or groups of governments 
who are party to an international dis- 
pute, be willing to consider problems 
on their economic, social, or engineering 
merits—rather than as primarily politi- 
cal problems. 

In a world whose deepest challenge 
is to maintain and evolve constructive 
cooperation between rich and _ poor 
nations and to narrow the material dis- 
parity between them, economic prob- 
lems are increasingly the central prob- 
lems. ‘Thus, any reasonably optimistic 
issumption about the future of the 
world leads to the conclusion that de- 
velopment diplomacy as evolved by the 
World Bank—and the Bank itself—will 
become an increasingly important factor 
in the world balance of hope and power. 
\s James Morris of the Manchester 
Guardian said in a recent article about 
the World Bank, the Bank has “the 
smell of the future to it.” 
¢ Potential—Against this background, 
it’s worth looking at the major interna 
tional diplomatic missions that the 
World Bank has undertaken—both the 
and the failures—to get an 
idea of the possibilities and limitations 
of development diplomacy. 

Organization of the consortium of 
nations to help India is an example of 
one basic type of diplomatic mission 
that the Bank is almost perfectly suited 
to perform. 

Next week’s meeting in Paris is the 
sequel to a crash diplomatic operation 
launched by the Bank in August, 1958. 
At that time, India’s meager foreign ex- 
change reserves were bleeding away at 
a fast rate. 


SuCCeSSCS 


Black saw that if drastic action 
weren't taken, India would be bank- 
rupt within months or even weeks, 


and the huge investment of the Bank 


























































Broker 


WORLD BANK Vice-Pres. William 
negotiated agreement between India 
Pakistan to share waters of the Indus. 


Nliff 


and 


and leading industrial nations in In- 
dia’s political and economic future 
would go down the drain. 

Black hastily summoned representa 
tives of India’s main creditors to a meet 
ing in Washington. There, an agree 
ment was hammered out to raise $300 
million in additional foreign exchang¢ 
to tide India over the crisis. The 
Indian government did its part by in 
stituting Draconian economy measures 
Subsequent meetings of the consor 
tium led to further joint assistance 
which has made it possible for India 
to achieve the minimum goals of the 
second Five-Year Plan without going 
broke or resorting to dictatorial meas 
ures. 

The Bank can bring to bear upon any 
problem not only massive financial re 
sources of its own but the largest and 
most high-powered pool of economic 
and technical experts in the world. Its 
headquarters at 1818 H Street in Wash 
ington houses an international staff 
that can tackle any problem from o1 








Business Abroad 101 





In industry today no blueprints for new construction, 
no plans for remodeling can ignore the concept of traffic 
flow as an integral function of architecture. One of the 
boldest expressions of this idea in years is the 
American Air Curtain. 
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The American Air Curtain. ..a doorway that’s sealed 
against heat or cold, dust or fumes—against everything 
but people and products! A gentle curtain of air 
thermostatically controlled, separates and insulates areas 
having different temperatures, atmospheric pressures or 
humidities. In industry today applications of the American 
Air Curtain are dramatic. Any type of operation can be 
confined to its own area, unaffected by the traffic of men 
and machinery. It’s the boldest innovation in architectural 
engineering in years: the closed door that’s always open. 


Write for complete information on the many industrial 
and commercial applications of the American Air Curtain 
... made by America’s first, and most experienced, 
manufacturer of air curtains. 


es 
PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS MOVE THROUGH THE CLOSED DOOR 
—— 
THAT'S ALWAYS OPEN 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN CORPORATION 
472 PAUL AVENUE « ST. LOUIS 35, MISSOURI 
A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 
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ganizing a farmers’ cooperative to 
building a steel mill or helping a coun 
trv balance its international pavments 


ll. Seven Men in One 


Black has said that an all-around 
development diplomat should be 
| 2 ‘ } 
philosopher, an economist, a historian 
1 civil engineer, a geographer, anth1 
pologist, and social psychologist roll 


into on¢ Collectively, World Ban] 


staffers meet those specifications 
Among the bank’s trouble sho 
who have poured skill, tact, and mon 


on troubled waters around the world are 

William Iliff, Black’s righthand man, 
former British civil servant with wide 
experience in the Middle East, who wet- 
nursed the Indus settlement 

Henry Labouisse, a graduate of the 
State Dept. and former chief of U.N 
issistance for Palestine refugees, who 
now is in New York on loan from the 
Bank directing the U.N. economic 
assistance program for the Congo 

Lt. Gen. R. A Spec Wheeler 
(Ret.), former head of the Army Cx rps 
of Engineers, who built the Burm 
Road, reopened the war-wrecked Suez 
Canal, and now is directing U.N. ef 
forts to reopen the silt-clogged port of 


Matadi in the Congo 


lll. Failure and Success 


Despite the success of the Indian aid 
consortium, Bank officials are wary of 
getting involved in too man operations 
of this tvpe. There is danger of ov 
straining the Bank’s technical facilities 
ind of consulting so much that nothin 


will get done 

I'wo diplomatic missions that fail 
illustrate the basic limitation of devel 
opment diplomaci 

The Bank failed in 1952 to medi 
successfully the bitter dispute betw« 
the United Kingdom and Iran aft 
Iranian Premier Mossadegh nation 
ized the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Polit 
cal passions on both sides were running 
too high at that stage of the dispute t 
permit reducing it to an economic an 
technical problem 

Likewise, the U.S U.K W orld 
Bank aid package to build the Aswan 
High Dam in Egypt, which the Bank 
had plaved a key part in tving together 
was torn to pieces in the political grap 
pling between Pres. Nasser and John 
Foster Dulles that culminated in thc 
Suez crisis 

Black was as stunned as anvone when 
Dulles suddenly withdrew U.S support 
from the project at the moment when 
the Egyptian Finance Minister was on 
his wavy to Washington, reportedly cat 


] 


rving crucial Egyptian concessions. But 
he maintained good personal relations 
with Nasser throughout the ensuing 
storm, demonstrating dramatically the 
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MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


HONEYWELL 
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‘4 ee 2 2499 . 
Plug-in Limit” switches 
dd : = 2 
\ keep production machines from loafing 
n 20-Second Replacement Increased Production 6% on Lumber 
I Sorting Machine. Limit switches are triggering today’s cost-cutting automatic con- 
I- trol. Sometimes this means they take abnormal abuse when actuated by rough parts or 
n heavy materials. MICRO SWITCH engineers have a better answer that cuts the costly silence 
" ; ' 
= of loafing production equipment awaiting replacement of a worn switch. 
TO Q 
ich New MICRO sealed “Plug-in Limit” switches can be replaced as easily as plugging in a 
id radio tube—in just 20 seconds! What's more, the receptacle stays in place, need not be 
- removed. You simply plug in your choice of nine different actuators. On a lumber sorting 
ik machine, one customer translated this time savings into a 6% production gain! 
oT, 
Versatile switches may open new competitive advantages for your product. But, don't 
4 ie mer 
=i settle for less than MICRO SWITCH precision and reliability because every touch of a switch 
he is a test of your equipment. On your production line, MICRO limit switches can update y« 
machines with more automatic control. Your engineers can put the industry's most exten 
en sive switch experience to work in your plant by calling the nearby MICRO SWITCH branch 
rt ; . , 
ae office listed in the Yellow Pages. 
on MICRO SWITCH . .. weed 6 
on FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
ar- A division of Honeywell 
; 
ut 


In Canada: 
nS Honeywell Controls, Limited, one we 
ng . 
HONEYWELL 


Toronto 17, Ontarto 
- MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches =e 
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YODER 
ROTARY SLITTERS 


If your slitting requirements call for 
coil widths from 12” to 60”, in gauges 
from .015” to .250”, the economy of 
purchasing Yoder Slitting Machinery 
can be yours. Operating a Yoder Slitting 
Line only one eight-hour shift per week, 
for example, could easily produce 35 
tons of slit strands per week... or 1,820 
tons every 52 weeks. At a slitting cost 
saving of only Y2¢ per pound, the annual 
savings would amount to $18,200. 


Additional savings can be realized 
through lowered inventory of mill-width 
coils—less waiting for delivery of 
special slit widths. Also, customer 
satisfaction will increase as you 
achieve faster completion and delivery 
of finished products. 


At your request a Yoder sales engineer 
will study your plant operation to deter- 
mine what equipment would most 
economically...and profitably... 
serve you, whether it be standard com- 
ponents or a completely specialized 
and engineered line. 


Send for Yoder’s illustrated text on slitting 
operations and equipment. It describes methods, 
time studies, operating cycles, material han- 
dling, and gives full specifications. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
ROTARY 
SLITTING 
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flexibility and usefulness of the “‘above 
the battle” sort of diplomacy that the 
Bank can conduct. 

When all passions were spent, Black 
in his personal capacity was able to 
mediate successfully between the Suez 
Canal Co. shareholders and the Egyp- 
tian government and between Nasser 
and the British government to clean 
up the economic debris left by the war 
This led ultimately to resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Britain 
and the United Arab Republic, and a 
resumption of normal trade and aid 
relationships between the UAR and the 
West, thus forestalling complete UAR 
economic and _ political dependence 
upon the Soviet bloc. 
¢ Bank’s Day—The Indus agreement, 
of course, is the Bank’s most brilliant 
diplomatic triumph to date. In Sep- 
tember, 1951, Black wrote to the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan offer- 
ing the Bank’s good offices in negotiat- 
ing an agreement on the sharing of the 
waters of the Indus River svstem. This 
had become a matter of bitter dispute 
between the two countries as a conse- 
quence of the partition of 1947, and 
threatened to lead to actual warfare. 

Black specified that the negotiations 
must be conducted on an exclusively 
economic and technical basis without 
regard to past or present political posi- 
tions of the two countries. But it took 
nine years of patient probing by Black 
and Iliff to drain the political venom 
out of the dispute. 

During the first two vears of joint 
talks in Washington, each country put 
forward elaborate proposals that wer 
unacceptable to the other side. In 1954, 
lliff suggested cutting the project in 
half—alloting the waters of the three 
western rivers of the system to Pakistan 
ind the three eastern rivers to India. 
India accepted in principle, but Pakis- 
tan objected that the plan made inade- 
quate provision for water storage. India 
suggested various schemes for mecting 
this problem but all of them allowed for 
“tap” of the river system in India 
which Pakistan wouldn’t stand for. 

Three more vears of wrangling fol 
lowed. By 1957, relations between the 
two countries hit bottom. ‘Temporary 
water allotment agreements negotiated 
by Iliff had expired. The two delega- 
tions were hardly speaking to each 
other, and India was threatening to 
divert the eastern rivers on its own, 
leaving Pakistan high and dry. Both 
nations were fortifying key parts of the 
frontier 

lliff desperately tried another tack 
talking to each side separately and pri 
vately. But the deadlock remained. 

In May, 1958, Black stepped in again 
and, with Iliff, flew to New Delhi and 
Karachi. In tense, face-to-face talks 
with India’s Nehru and Pakistan's new 
strong man leader Ayub Khan, Black 


extracted an agreement on certain gen- 
eral principles—pleasing to neither side 
—that should govern a settlement 

Che details were filled in during an- 
other 15 months of negotiation, and 
victory finally was achieved last week. 

I'wo things helped bring ICCESS. 
First, the political weather had cleared. 
making it possible to deal with Indus 
Avub Khan’s 


bloodless coup d'etat had given Pakistan 


as an economic problem 


a government strong enough to resist 
the temptation to use the Indus dispute 
to whip up lagging internal political 
Mounting Red Chinese trucu- 
lence on the Indian frontier had put 
Nehru in a mood to mend political 
fences with his northern anti-Commu- 
nist neighbor 
¢ $20-Billion Speaks—Equally crucial 
was the fact that the World Bank was 
able to raise more than $700-million 
from its own resources and those of six 
Western nations to pay for the Hercu- 
lean task of moving three big rivers 
from their beds to ; 
posed agreement 
Although skill, tact, and impartiality 
are essential to the Bank’s role as in- 
ternational 


support 


implement its pro- 


peacemaker, it 


whopping 


bank account is what gives real weight 
to its advice. One Bank official savs: 

“The secret of our su ss as diplo- 
mats? It’s quite simple really: We sit 
down at the table with a great deal of 


hare of rood seris¢ ind 


] 1} 
good Willi, OUI 


$20-billion.”” Since 1946, the Bank has 
loaned out about $5-billion for projects 
ranging from dams to railroads 

The Bank's influence honest 
broker to the world has not been lim- 
ited to major international cris« lor 
example, it also has acted the catalvst 
in bringing together public and private 
capital for major development projects 
such as the giant Kariba dam in Rho- 
desia and the current prop 1 Volta 
River project in Ghana 


IV. Not a Monopoly 
Black and h 


ficials, however, don’t 


n the field of de- 


seek anv monopol 

velopment diplomac Recently, the 
U.N. Special Fund has been increas- 
ingly active in the survev aspects of in- 


levelopment Che Bank has 


completed a survey for the Spe i] Fund 
of the power needs and potential of Ar- 
gentina. For the fund, it’s also surveving 


ternational « 


Argentina’s transportation needs, the 
possibilities f a dam on the Nige ind 
silting problems in the ports of Bangk k 
ind Georgetown, British Guinea 

The future potential for the Bank’s 


I 
ds 


: "ep! ; 
development diplomacy | 


h lg 


its past mmplishments. It already 
is looking into a regional de yment 
bank for Central Americ And three 
major rivers—the Jordan, the Nile, and 
Southeast Asia’s Mekong—invite further 
development. END 
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A BANK'S ACCEPTANCE by the people 
of its community is an accurate gauge 
of its ability to serve your business. 
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In Business Abroad 


Russia Charters British Tankers 
To Carry Oil From Black Sea 


The Russians this week chartered British ships to 
transport Black Sea oil. This is the first shipping agree- 
ment the Russians have reached with a Western company 
since July. 

At that time, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) announced that, 
when placing orders for shipping oil, it would “take into 
consideration” whether ship owners had carried Russian 
oil. The warning followed Fidel Castro’s seizure of for- 
eign oil refineries in Cuba. 

Cambridge (Tankers) Ltd. and London & Overseas 
Freighters Ltd. are the British companies involved. A 
spokesman for Cambridge refused to reveal the quantities 
to be carried, period covered, destinations, or rates fixed, 
terming such details “trade secrets.” 

One rumor circulating in London has it that the agree- 
ment is to transport 1-million tons of oil over a two-year 
period, at almost double the current rates. Although this 
estimate is discounted by most brokers, they agree that 
the Russians are paying an “attractive” price 

Moscow reports that six Russian tankers are carrying 
oil to Cuba, probably on a regular basis. In Havana, the 
Cuban government is reported to be satisfied with Rus- 
sian deliveries. 

e y * 


Communist Chinese Take Over 


Swiss-Owned Aluminum Mill 


The Communist Chinese government has taken over 
what is believed to be the last foreign-owned industrial 
enterprise in China. 

In Shanghai, the Reds have acquired the Chinese 
Aluminum Rolling Mill, a subsidiary of Aluminum In- 
dustrie AG (AIAG), of Switzerland. After a year of nego- 
tiations, Chinese authorities agreed to pay the Swiss com- 
pany in foreign exchange for part of the mill’s value. 
AIAG has long since written the plant off as a loss. 

There now remain only a few Western import-export 
firms in Shanghai and Tientsin, all most likely on their 
way to liquidation. 

e ee @ 


Argentine Economy Still Hampered 


By Budget and Foreign Trade Deficits 


Argentina’s economic stabilization program has hit 
some snags. 

Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray has announced 
that the government budget deficit for the year ending 
Oct. 31 will be $48-million. Last June he estimated the 
deficit would be only $10-million. Alsogaray says a “tech- 
nical hitch” in the plan to return Argentina’s ailing 
transport system to private ownership is the cause. 

Efforts to reduce the foreign trade deficit are also not 
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meeting with success. Imports exceeded exports by 
$25.8-million during the first half of this year. Although 
Argentina has favorable balances with several nations, it 
ran a $94.8-million deficit in trade with the U.S. 


Castro Grabs More U.S. Businesses 


And a Nationalist Chinese Bank 


Fidel Castro’s government in Cuba this week con- 
tinued its mopping-up operation against private—especi- 
ally U.S.—enterprise. 

The revolutionary regime seized three tire-manufactur- 
ing plants worth about $25-million, owned by U. S. Rub- 
ber, Goodyear, and Firestone. A fourth company was 
not taken, because 80% of its stock is held by a Mexican 
company. 

The government also grabbed control of a 20-store 
supermarket chain estimated to be worth $5-million. The 
Minimax stores had been operated by Americans in 
Havana. 

Following its recognition of the Communist Chinese 
government, the Cuban regime seized the Nationalist 
Chinese Bank of China. Castro also dug further into 
Cuban private enterprise when he ordered the takeover 
of Luis Mendoza & Co., a large sugar brokerage. 

he revolutionary government is wiping out signs of 
foreign ownership of the three oil refineries it seized in 
July (BW-—Jul.2'60,p72). The distinctive colors and ad 
vertising marks of Esso, Shell, and Texaco have been 
replaced with the green and white signs of the Institute 
of Cuban Petroleum. 


First Government Chimney Sweep 


Goes Into Competition in Britain 


Great Britain’s first nationalized chimney sweep has 
begun work. 

The North-Western Div. of the National Coal Board 
has appointed Edward 
Hayes (picture) to work 
in the Manchester area 
because, the board claims, 
some of the 300,000 cus- 
tomers have complained 
of a shortage of sweeps. 
Hayes will work in white 
overalls, drive a_ white 
van, and use vacuum 
cleaning equipment. 

The nationalization is 
not without opposition. 
Says a private sweep: 
“This statement about 
the lack of sweeps is just 
a lot of nonsense. The 
opposite is the truth. 
Most chimney sweeps 
have to canvass for trade. 

Groans another private sweep: “This is almost certain 
to ruin me. I have only a bicycle.” 


” 
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WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 





Westinghouse Progressive Automation is a long-term plan leading to auto- 
mated production with minimum capitalization. It is designed to help 
manufacturers gain better product quality through step-by-step control 
of operations. 

In fact, Progressive Automation has already been carried to its logical 
conclusion: completely automatic production. In the steel industry alone, 
three computer-controlled systems have been sold. Here the entire drive 
systems, supplied by Westinghouse, provide coordination of rolling mill 
operations under the command of a computer. 


AUTOMATION... STEP BY STEP—Westinghouse is ready to work with you 


WESTINGHOUSE in planning economical steps to automatic operations . . . without under- 
EEE «=<. .*», Westinchoneo coutssls, snctnas and Gotan ak ensatelin-ahents 
SE * <, .ontecl n single machine, s coneuur talar te GanaaaDion. 
EE sins > coutrehs and apsteme “at OF UM Ta es 


already in place. Your eventual target may be all production facilities 
THROUGH COORDINATED fully coordinated with the Westinghouse industrial control computer. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION PROGRESSIVE AUTOMATION ALREADY AT WORK—In the paper industry, 
PULSETTER* makes possible new standards of accuracy and product 
quality in paper production. The PULSETTER control system uses dig- 
ital circuitry to maintain accurate synchronization of the speed and posi- 
tion of all sections of a paper machine. Accuracies can be maintained to 
only a 5” variation in 2000 feet of paper. 

In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* 
which experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency. 

For the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse 
PRODAC* (programmed digital automatic control) have improved prod- 
uct quality and mill functions, as well as monitoring all phases of the 
product and process by data accumulation systems. 

For the first time, there is now one source for all your automation 
needs: Westinghouse computers, controls, drive systems, transformers, 
motors, gearing, switchgear . . . and Westinghouse assumes full electrical 
system responsibility. 

Call on Westinghouse and detail your objectives. We are prepared to 
work out your automation plan . . . furnish, install and maintain the 
necessary electrical equipment. Your Westinghouse representative has 


complete details on Progressive Automation. *Trade-Marks 
J-96144 


PRODAC control computers are designed to work in unison with conventiona! control 
equipment. Result: full automation of plant or process becomes a practical reality. 
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NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 


Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
panel parts for hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 

Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Upson 
is headquarters for Fibreboard Fabri- 
cation. Our technical staff will gladly 
consult with you on your requirements. 
Phone, write, or wire. 

















an important booklet 
on 1000 woys 
to cut costs, 
THE UPSON COMPANY 
660 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y, 
Please send me the FREE explanatory booklet. 

NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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A One-Man ¢C 
In an Organized y 


Erwin S. Wolfson has made a fortune in real estate by relying 


on his own judgment and genius for making deals, and has no 


thought of abandoning his one-man rule. 


The elevators serving the upper floors 
of 529 Fifth Ave. are unique in one 
respect. Push the right button and a 
little glass panel over the sliding doors 
lights up with the name of Erwin S. 
Wolfson (cover and right). 

It might be one of the small pleas- 
ures of his life, but Wolfson pushes 
button No. 20 every morning about 
8:30 and doesn’t even glance up. He 
knows where he’s going. 

Up on the 20th floor, through a glass 
door off the lobby that also carries his 
name, untitled and unexplained, Wolf- 
son heads down a narrow corridor to 
an unlabeled office at the northwest 
corner of the building. The 9-ft. table- 
desk reaching out to the center of the 
room, a couple of contemporary paint- 
ings on one wall, and a few bits of 
sculpture stuck here and there, make 
it his. But so is everything else on the 
20th floor. 
¢ Multiple Holdings—The windows 
don’t offer much of a view, but then, 
Wolfson rarely bothers to look out. He 
doesn’t have to. In his mind, clearly 
enough, are the sights that satisfy: two 
big office buildings and a couple of 
management companies that he owns 
outright, and five other substantial 
properties in which he holds a large 
interest. 

Just up Fifth Avenue a few blocks 
is Diesel Construction Co., Inc.; it’s 
51% his. Not yet in sight over to the 
East, it’s Grand Central City that con- 
cerns him; foundation work is progress- 
ing so fast that steel deliveries have 
already been advanced a month. To 
the West, it’s a new cooperative apart 
ment house that he’s watching go up 
on San Francisco’s Russian Hill. 
¢ Latest Coups—Last week the man so 
comfortably seated behind the big table 
was viewing his world with particular 
pride and pleasure. He had, among 
other things: 

¢ Won sponsorship of a $100- 
million redevelopment of New York's 
old 29-acre Washington Market area 
(which can be seen over Wolfson’s 
shoulder as he stands on top of his 
building at 100 Church St. on cover 
photo). It became official with his 
designation by J. Clarence Davies, Jr., 


chairman of the city’s Housing & Re 
development Board 
e Assured the of Grand 
Central City, planned to be the largest 
commercial office building in the world, 
by leasing 20 of its yet unbuilt 59 floors 
to a single company 
But it’s always the next move be 
yond the next that excites men like 
Wolfson. And last week was also full 
of other agreements and promises, ar- 
rangements and understandings—some 
pointing to the erection of a new 40- 
story building in lower New York, some 
connected with the proposed improve 
ment of a three-block tract in Chicago, 
and some devoted to even more con- 
fidential and tentative propositions 


success 


|. Rugged Entrepreneur 


For Erwin Wolfson is an entrepre- 
neur. He likes to use the French word 
himself. And it’s easy to understand 
why he wants to escape the connota 
tions of such terms as operator, pro 
moter, speculator, and the sometimes 
even harsher epithets frequently thrown 
at men in the real estate field. 
¢ Old Pro—This is Wolfson’s business, 
without apology or excuse. He’s one of 
the country’s “pro’s.” His working day 
is full of deals, and this word he does 
not avoid. He meets men in secret, n 
gotiates in confidence, manipulates 
huge sums of money, and operates al 
ways at the risk of his reputation for re 
sponsibility. The competition is rug 
gedly old-fashioned. Hard-bargaining 
may make it look cut-throat. The mar 
ket’s wide open. This is no place for 
the unenterprising or the faint of heart 

Wolfson’s doctor says his heart is 
QO. K. His hard-pressed emplovees tes 
tify to his “get-up and go.” An old asso 
ciate adds: “He can have his job; it'd 
give me ulcers.” But Wolfson runs cool 
and collected. Only the eyes glow as he 
straightens up behind his working table 
to confide that the last phone call set- 
tled a deal that’s been weeks in the 
making. “The lawyers will be here to- 
morrow.” (They were, at 9:30 a. m 
sharp.) 

His voice may go up one decibel ot 
so at such times, but he keeps the reso 
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nance out of it. Either the walls have = 
cars, or Wolfson is simply too civilized 
to let out a war whoop when he achieves 
a coup that will make the papers. 
¢ Daily Routine—This is the way it 
coes every day. Wolfson behind that 
table, one eye on a big brass desk clock 
in front of him, an appointment book 
to his left, the telephone in one hand, 
the other making quick notes, his right 
ear cued to an almost hidden intercom 
And most of the time a stream of “‘vis 
itors’’—corporate executives, brokers, 
lawvers, bankers, architects, engineers, 
consultants, tenants, and tenants-to-be, 
together with members of his own staff. 
Ihe picture changes only when Wolf 
on hastens out to meet some of the 
same in their offices, or on such neutral 
ground as the Lotus Club or the Park 
Lane can provide. a 

For a man who looks at first glance 
like a small town merchant, Wolfson’s P 
business might seem too fast and fancy 
In fiction, he would surely look more 
flambovant. 

In fact, Wolfson is a small business 
nan, though perhaps of a quality that 
received more generous recognition 
back in the Victorian Age. Today he 
irrives at the office all but unnoticed, 
has to repeat his name if he lunches 
it the Four Seasons. 
¢ Solution Maker—At his office, be 
hind his table, the man plays a_ role 
he knows well. Facts, ideas, bits of in 
formation flow in to him. Some are 
useful to the strategy, some are held in 
suspense. All eventually are pieced 
together. 

Decision may be delayed on one mat- 
ter till agreement is reached on thre« 
others. But always it is a process of 
negotiation and diplomacy, a balancing 
1 interests, a taking of all things into 
iccount. Wolfson knows that know] 
edge is power, that most problems in 
terlock. He accepts the notion that 
creating solutions is essentially a one 
man operation. 


ll. Career in the Making 


Back in 1924, fresh out of the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati, Wolfson was 
pounding on doors looking for a job 
\n advertising agency took him in 
together with his brand new B.A. in 


ERWIN S. WOLFSON stands on site of 
New York’s old Washington market, which 
he will redevelop. 
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What chemicals 
are giving you 
pumping problems? 


If high pressures and hard-to-handle 
liquids are crippling your pumps, 
ruining production control, or shoot- 
ing maintenance costs beyond all 
reason, Aldrich can help you! For our 
specialty is solving tough pumping 
problems for the process industries. 
Aldrich Direct Flow reciprocating 
pumps range from 25 to 2500 hp, 
pressures to 50,000 psi 

Aldrich engineers have worked out 
answers to hundreds of problems 
with abrasive, corrosive, viscous or 
highly compressible liquids. In fact, 
Aldrich can probably meet your 
need with a pump already devel- 
oped from our experience in these 
specialized areas. If not, Aldrich en- 
gineers will tackle your requirements 
—and fill them. 

Specifically, typical chemicals which 
Aldrich pumps are now handling in- 
clude: anhydrous ammonia, brine, 
caustic catalysts, caustics in 50% solu- 
tion, liquid COs, diethylene glycol, 
di-propargy! ether, hydrocarbons, 
methanol, amine, naphtha, nitric 
acid, silica gel, sulfuric acid, tanning 
solutions and carbamate. 

In addition to dependable, low cost 
pump performance, ou: customers 
(who include the biggest, most exact- 
ing buyers in the chemical field) 
will tell you that Aldrich rates first 
with them for service. We stock parts 
for every standard pump we pro- 
duce, and give top priority to parts 
for special pumps 

If your troubles come from pumps, 
let us help you. Aldrich Pump 
Company, 10 Pine Street, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


The tough pumping problems go to 
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... he was not an organiza- 
tion man—not unless the 
organization was his own... 


(STORY on page 110) 


philosophy, but he soon left to join 
some friends who were happier, they 
thought, in real estate 

But beautiful Ohio couldn’t compete 
with the lure of Florida’s booming gold 
coast. All four boys shortly drove off 
to seek their fortunes. A few months 
suffering in a hot hotel room split 
four ways convinced Wolfson there 
ought to be more money in building 
new homes than in waiting for land 
prices to rise. Luck favored him with 
an honest and able contractor-part- 
ner. By 1926 he was an experienced 
builder. 
¢ Early Failure—By 1926 he was also 
broke, caught by the bursting Florida 
boom. Not caring to return home a 
“failure” at 24, he found work with 
his Uncle Abe in New York. As it hap- 
pened, Abe Adelson was a builder. In 
six years young Wolfson rose from the 
eighth level down to become an ofh 
cer and director of the organization 

Vhis confirmed Wolfson’s “choice’’ 
of a career. It also apparently taught 
him he was not an organization man 
not unless the organization was his 
own. So he set up Diesel Construction 
Co. as a partnership and, from the 
mid-30s onward, took care to safeguard 
his ownership interest in the complex 
of corporations, partnerships, and sol 
proprietorships that developed 

Though it is Wolfson himself who 
holds everything together—negotiating, 
buying, building, selling, and operat 
ing through several subsidiary organi 
zations—he has now expanded himself 
into a staff of 30. And this is a 15-fold 
increase over the staff of two, which 
started out in a single office on lowet 
Park Avenue. 


lll. Chief of Staff 


Then and now, however, staff is the 
word—not organization. These are the 
personal assistants of Wolfson. ‘There 
isn’t a one who thinks for a moment 
that he works for some subordinate 
manager. The place is full of titles, but 
they are of two kinds: those that func- 
tionally name customary office jobs, 
and those that Wolfson distributes ad- 
mittedly on an “honorary” basis 

For the executive-type titles worn by 
Wolfson’s men don’t come from out of 
this headquarters group. It simply 
hasn’t been organized in any formal 
fashion. At best, the vice-presidents 
and other executive officers at large in 
Wolfson’s office must be seen with 
titles borrowed from some of the cor- 











Are your pump 
problems overseas ? 


Are your pumps having trouble 
with corrosive liquids in Arabia? 
Or high pressures in Pakistan? 


Are your pump maintenance 
costs out of hand in Sumatra o1 
Argentina? 

Finding the solution to your prob- 
lems can be as easy as changing to 
Aldrich Pumps—the answer to 





high pressure pumping problems 
or the handling of viscous, abra- 
sive, corrosive or compressivle 


liquids anywhere in the world. 
Right now, to name a few of 
their critical assignments, 
Aldrich pumps are handling: 
Anhydrous ammonia in Taiwan, 
Japan and Korea. 

LPG in Scotland, Venezuela 
and Italy. 

Amine in Canada. 

Oil in pipelines in Indonesia, 
Mexico, Colombia, Brazil and 
Bolivia. 

Sulfuric acid in Cuba. 
Waterfiood projects in Egypt. 
Hydraulic fluids in Denmark, 
Chile, Turkey and India. 
Obviously, Aldrich service is as 
dependable as our Aldrich pumps. 
We stock parts for every standard 
pump we build, and get them to 
customers fast, even to putting 
them on a jet with a service man 
You will find a quick listing of 
our line in Chemical Engineering 
Catal For complete data, or help 
on a specific pumping problem, 
write us direct. Aldrich Pump 
Company, 10 Pine Street 
Allentown, Penna. 


The tough pumping problems go to 
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The citizens of Los Angeles can enjoy a refreshing 
dip in the cool Pacific waters that lap the city’s 
beaches . . . protected from the danger of water 
pollution by a new multi-million-dollar project. 
Key equipment: Allis-Chalmers giant pumps and 
2,500-horsepower electric motors. The pumps push 
600 million gallons of treated waste water a day 
through a huge 12-ft diameter pipeline 544 miles 


out to sea. 
dilution, 
eliminates 


Contact with sea water, plus normal 
completely neutralizes the waste and 
pollution. On this important project, 
Allis-Chalmers also teamed up butterfly valves, 
switchgear, and electrical control . . . provided the 
same caliber of coordinated equipment engineering 
that is available to all communities, large or small. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 








RUPPERT PEOPLE HAVE A THIRST FOR 
SELLING! pe Lit Bows in their bright new “six-pack” 


designed by Ruppert 
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porations Wolfson ntrols. Nol 
finds this particularly disturbing 
¢. Untitled Boss—Nobody seems to be 
aware, either, that Wolfson himself 
gets along without any title at all. At 
‘529” there’s no board whose chairman 
he could be, though he’s plainly 
is well as president of some of 
sidiary parts of his little empire 

It may be manage 
goes a long \ perhaps 
1 lot of management here, if 
leadership rather than organization that 
counts. Wolfson makes the plans 
Wolfson makes the decisions, but his 
three closest neither 
clerks nor order-takers. Rather, through 
them his eyes and ears and sometimes 


even his voice are extended. They, on 


issistants ire 


the other hand, each possess specia 
skills and background—in finance and in 
the law, for example—to supplement 
Wolfson’s expertise in negotiation on 
the higher corporate levels 
e Adherents—William Zimmerman 
(executive assistant), Floyd McKee 
(treasurer), and Ray Colcord, Jr., (vice- 
president) came to Wolfson from RKO 
Pictures Corp., from Bankers ‘Trust 
Co., and from Ebasco, respectively 
Each exchanged the security and ad- 
vantages of corporate business for the 
adventure of personal identification with 
Wolfson. They get much better than 
iverage salaries; they have an unguaran- 
teed chance of perhaps tripling their 
incomes through participation in Wolf 
son’s undertakings. But that doesn’t 
fully explain their choic 

More important, they joined a busi- 
ness that—in its present form—will onh 
last Wolfson’s lifetime, if it is not 
dissolved earlier. Ambitious men ma 
hope to have their own chance to run 
it least some part of it. Wolfson has 
never intended to bui institution 
he is not founding a business dynasty 
His family is provided for, | 
needs alreadv well taken care of. “‘Mor 
monev wouldn’t change the wav I live 
he savs 
¢ Sub Managers—Already Wolfson can 


be seen withdrawing 


us financial 


somewhat from 
the routine management of some of his 
iffairs f his 
physically separated from 
Diesel Construction C 


he owns 51°‘ ind 


Orpt ravi irc now 


wn office 


board, is several block Vv in its own 
large quarters, under the ect man 
igement of i resident irl A. Mors 
And Morse feels very much on his own 
while at tl 
his clos 
lationshi 
Similarly, 
nificant six 
is the Wolf 
the hands 
dore G. Kir 
questions 


Ith A 
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\ Homer J. Merchant, Vice President-Sales Manager, United Air Lines 
al 
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Moore forms help us confirm seats 5 times faster 
mn A NEW ‘SPACE CONTROL’ SYSTEM KEEPS UNITED'S FLIGHTS FILLED 
Ii} 
11S 
‘9 United Air Lines has a new system to control reserva- times faster, with no chance of human error. The forms, 
1, tions on round-trip and stop-over Mainliner flights. Since — designed by Moore, are United’s control in print. 
* its introduction, the system has sharply cut the number “When we were setting up this system, the Moore 
n of over- or under-sold flights. \ aiting list passengers get man’s advice on the paperwork saved us a lot of trouble, 
n- seats more often and there are fewer expensive ‘no-shows. reports Homer J. Merchant, Vice President and Sales 
se. The system links every United ticket agent with an Manager. Whatever control you need, the Moore man’s 
te electronic computer in Denver. Booking information is knowledge of + ong can help te get it. ie him up 
Z sent by teletype, confirmed by the computer, and flashed in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 
to the offices along the passenger's route. There the facts Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas 
° . . Th: ° emer e, Calif. Over ; fices fac , = 
ig- are automatically printed on special forms. This machine Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offsets gna foctortes = _—as 
5 ae oe : ; - = throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean Wooe > 
n, writing step gets information to the distant office five and Central America. 
in ® 
CO- - 
aia Build control with 
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. . . in his organization, 
Wolfson has assumed the 


LUO SL0 offers you prerogative of a_ feudal 


lord... 
eRbE- DOA a Mu cledecb ded amb elem -Teled eles es bg (STORY on page 110) 


that Wolfson as 100% owner should 
consider, not the problems of operating 
management. Yet Kirschner and Morse 
are as much a part of the Wolfson 
business family as any member of his 
personal headquarters staff 
¢ Feudal Relationship—To all thes 
members of Wolfson’s establishment 
his authority is more than th 
ownership. In his informal organiza 
tion, Wolfson has assumed the preroga 
tive of a feudal lord, leading his retain 
ers by dint of a display of personal 
power—even physical vitality—coupled 
with judgment and _ understanding, 
which is completely persuasive so long 
as it results in one success after anothe1 
Under this setup, he can bestow prizes 
in titles, bonuses, and other awards 
on his underlings for superior perform- 
ance and outstanding loyalty 
Such personal relationships, so char 
acteristic of small business in general 
and single-managerships in particular, 
Model 15-F together with the corresponding lack 
Secretarial Chair of formal organization, produce other 
interesting phenomena. One of Wolf- 
son’s men openly regards him as “the 
fountainhead of everything,” and swears 
the fountain will never run dry. But 
a staff assistant used to the orderliness 
of bigger business admits that “the 
shock was considerable” when he joined 
Wolfson. Still another dares hope that 
someday there will be “more systemi- 
zation, delegation of more authority, 
and more specific areas of individual 
L. . uv operation.” And this suggests there may 
GS 1/ J Office fashioned. chains be some truth in an employee’s com- 
® plaint that “‘some things get done twice 
over, while other matters don’t get 


right of 





© Here is fine quality secretarial seating, at prices 


: : oe attended to at all.” 
only Cosco’s mass-production facilities could make Model 18-TA e Self Reliance—With a growing staff 
possible! Adjustability provides correct posture that eer there well may be increasing difficults 
assures day-long working comfort . . . lifts your secre- pat is Wolfson continues to exercise his 
— ($52.45 in Zone 2*) 
tary’s morale and output. , 


personal leadership over all. In han 
dling the personnel problem at the mo- 
ment, he still depends largely upon 
the perceptions and skills that are 


Call your Cosco dealer for a free trial. Discover 
how this and other Cosco Chairs can help your office 
personnel feel better and work better! 





Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages of phone book, Model 20-LA his own special tools in pI ymoting the 
or attach coupon to your letterhead. Conference Chair business outside, in dealing both with 
fpo-—----- casei ieneduetedtiin nendaneiivenn $29.95 clients and competitors—the skills of 


* ° . 
Same) a negotiator, bal 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. BW-96, Columbus, Indiana 


Write us for complete information on COSCO office 
furniture and new full-color catalog, or phone your 


| incing interests, sizing 
| 

| 7 : 

: yatience and poise, always ready to 

nearby COSCO deaier listed in yellow pages. | 7 a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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up individuals, seizing opportunity, 
giving firm decisions. To do this with 
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| listen and to compromise where ad- 
| Firm 
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Model 23-L 
General Chair justment may be advantageous, requires 
icin pained $15.95 complete self-confidence, and self-con 
Address ($17.95 in Zone 2*) trol. 
Please Print , 
olfs« mus . nit very 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers Wolf - nust de i w h ae : 
DLS ORES S IIEN SNL IIES like himself—financiers, presidents of 
ition 0 Candas ta cielineaie major companies, bankers, institutional 
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(A, AOS. Allover the world Pan Am Jets 


cut cargo delivery time 40% 

New York to Paris... San Francisco to Honolulu 
.. Miami to San Juan ... all across the world, 
Pan Am Jet Clipper* Cargo cuts delivery time 
40%. It brings those far-flung markets as close 
to your loading dock as a neighboring state. 





























But that’s not all. Pan Am Jet Clipper Cargo 
also means greater ease, convenience, lower 
costs when you ship over- 
seas. This year alone, Pan 
Am has cut transatlantic 
cargo rates as much as 
45%, slashed transpacific “Se 
rates up to 53°! Now, more 4 
often than ever, you find it 

actually costs less to ship by 

Clipper* Cargothan the total 

for surface transportation. 

Today more American companies ship by Pan 
Am than by any other overseas airline. Why? 
Because Pan Am offers more space, more Jets, 
more flights, more shipping points from the 
U.S., more service. 

Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or 
Pan Am office. Get your product aboard today 

abroad tomorrow! 


via the WORLD'S MOST EXPERIEN( 





REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, REYNOLDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC., AND THEIR U. K. AFFILIATES 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD 

AND REYNOLDS T. |. ALUMINIUM LTD. OPERATE: 


Bauxite or Fluorspar Mines 
1, Mex 
Alumina Plants in t 


Reduction Plants 


Fabricating Plants A 
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There’s a new kind of architecture 
shouldering aside old ideas on today’s 
skyline. It uses Reynolds Aluminums 
—many of them—to armor buildings 
against the ravages of time and 
weather. Yousee Reynolds Aluminum 
curtain walls, mullions, trim, win- 
dows and other components in a 
growing number of important build- 
ings, including New York’s newest 
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r ALUMUNUMS* 


~) armor a vehicle...armor a breakfast 
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Reynolds Aluminum armor plate gives comparable bal- The bright, shining armor of aluminum foil protects 
listic protection with less weight than steel armor. breakfast cereals and hundreds of other foods—from 
Concentration on airborne equipment — light-weight, soup to nuts—against the effects of harmful moisture 
low-maintenance equipment — puts many Reynolds and air and light. Reynolds Metals Company is the 
Aluminums to hundreds of new military uses. M 113 world leader in development of better packaging with 
armored personnel carrier, shown above, wears military aluminums—modern packaging that makes many 
olive drab colors in active service. modern food marvels possible. 


WHY REYNOLDS ALUMINUM? 














In the skilled hands of Reynolds, aluminum becomes Example: More products by far are packaged in Reynolds 
a material of boundless versatility—many metals, offer- Aluminum foil than in any other aluminum foil, for both 
ing a complex of physical properties and forms for a sales appeal and protection. An example of leadership in 
variety of functions —“‘the singular metal that is very packaging research and development. 


lural indeed.” : cis ’ 
P Example: More new aluminum applications for homes, 










Each Reynolds Aluminum is designed to serve its pur- farms, commercial and industrial buildings have been 
pose better than any other metal. And Reynolds imple- developed by Reynolds than by any other company. An ex 
ments this advantage with invaluable customer services: ample of leadership in building and architectural products. 


Styling and design services, engineering and technical 


: a Example: The use of this versatile metal in 1,200 new 
services, merchandising and sales services. 


railroad cars is a major break-through—exclusively 
Reynolds Aluminum. Another example of the confidence 
Example: Reynolds Wrap, a product of Reynolds Metals industry upon industry places in Reynolds. 

Company, is America’s original household aluminum 
foil—outsells all other brands combined. 


The record sparkles with successes. 


Why Reynolds Aluminums? Because there is a difference 
in aluminum. Your Keynolds Aluminum Specialists can 


Example: America’s first mass-produced aluminum auto- help you put this difference to work to improve your prod- 
mobile engine block is exclusively Reynolds Aluminum. ucts and reduce your costs. Call on their help today by 
An example of leadership in a product produced by a contacting your nearest Reynolds office. Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds customer. Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


ae Reynolds Aluminum: the singular metal that is very plural indeed 
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Flexibility and versatility are the heart and 
soul of the all-weather Republic F-105 
Thunderchief. > > >A vital facet of its per- 
formance is its ability to assist Army ground 
forces at low levels as an umbrella of close 
support. In addition to its primal power and 
‘special delivery’ facilities . . . the F-105, 
designed from the ground up for the Tacti- 
cal Air Command, is advance-designed to 
incorporate future additions to its arsenal. 
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leaders, and so on—men who want 
what he has to sell. This may be no 
more than a few thousand square feet of 
floor space, or it may be a feasible plan 
for the rebuilding of 30 acres, but no 
deal is simple and some are frighten- 
ingly complex. 

Then it’s Wolfson’s forte to perform 
his special service with practised skill. 
He’s the one to put all the balls up in 
the air, and keep them there, until he 
can bring them down, all at once and 
in the pattern precisely required to 
make the best economic sense. The 
typical result has been to win signed 
contracts and higher status in the busi- 
ness world. 
¢ Typical Operation—The job may 
take many months. Up until the last 
moment, for example, Wolfson’s pro- 
posals for a new building at 30 West 
Broadway remained as secret as the 
hopes of Columbia University that its 
ancient property there (the site of old 
Kings College) might be improved. 
Yet plans had to be drawn and poten- 
tial tenants secured. With the building 
only a dream, business tenants had to 
be evaluated as acceptable neighbors, 
as “names” that would produce pres- 
tige, and, of course, as residents who 
would pay the rent on time and reg- 
ularly renew their leases. 

For many months nothing existed 
in writing to make Wolfson the holder 
of anything but the trust and confi- 
dence of a large number of interested 
patties. Then, all on one day, he 
(1) closed with the then Guaranty Trust 
Co. on a crucial lease, (2) closed with 
Columbia University on the lease of the 
land, (3) secured a construction loan, 
and (4) completed his arrangements 
for permanent financing. 

Wolfson’s flair for this kind of opera- 

tion proves little about him as a man- 
ager. When he sits down with a future 
client at the Lotus Club, he is not an 
executive but a salesman. And it may 
be that the qualities required, including 
both charm and affability, are not iden- 
tical with those needed by the execu- 
tive chief of a growing organization. 
Yet they very definitely are the qual- 
ities that are employed by the success- 
ful leader. 
* Perceptive and Receptive—At “529” 
as leader of his own staff, Wolfson dis- 
plays two differing sets of traits. On the 
one hand, he is the calm and judicious 
man his clients know so well. He has 
learned how to listen. His quick per- 
ception encourages the flow of ideas. 
He seems the most receptive man 
imaginable. Conferences that include 
him are free and open. 

But the same man can run a very 
tight ship when he believes he has 
found an error, faulty assumption, or 
just plain carelessness. His voice, nor- 
mally quieter than most, becomes 
brusque, his attitude demanding. In 
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Giffels and Rossetti 
O. W. Burke Company 


The Stanley-Carter Co 
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70,000 feet of time-tested 
galvanized steel pipe will serve 
Detroit far into the 21st Century 


In the new multi-million dollar Cobo 
Hall and Convention Arena in Detroit’s 
civic center, galvanized steel pipe is 
used for water, drainage and vent sys- 
tems. The reasons why? 

1: Longer lengths of steel pipe meant 
fewer joints with commensurate instal- 
lation economies. 2: Water, drainage 
and vent lines of steel pipe required 
less support. 3: Threaded joints on 
steel pipe made plumbing and aligning 
easier and quicker. 4: Low cost, dura- 
ble steel pipe, with its built-in strength, 
will efficiently serve the millions of 
people who will use these quarters for 
conventions, exhibits and spectator 
sports for generations to come. 

Steel pipe remains the first choice in 
outstanding buildings throughout the 
country. It is dependable, reliable and 
low in cost for gas, air and water trans- 
mission, fire sprinkler systems, electri- 


cal conduit, structural uses, radiant 
heating, snow melting, refrigeration 
and cooling . . . and it has always 
been easily and readily available any- 
where in the country. 
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STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 
« Low cost with durability 

« Strength unexcelled for safety 

« Formable—bends readily 

+ Weldable—easily, strongly 

« Threads smoothly, cleanly 

« Sound joints, welded or coupled 

e Grades, finishes for all purposes 

« Available everywhere from stock 
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COMMITTEE OF STEEL PIPE PRODUCERS 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, New York 
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Good Place 
to do 
Business 





The 50th State is a rich market. Two- 
thirds of a million people spent over 
one billion dollars last year for con- 
sumer goods and services. Hawaii's 
people are building more homes and 
buying more household appliances per 
family than the national average 


If you are interested in doing business 
in Hawaii, write to our Department of 
Economic Research. Let us know what 
you need in the way of detailed infor- 
mation and specific data. 


As a starter, our comprehensive 
information booklet will give you a 
realistic picture of Hawaii's economy. 
It is yours for the asking. 


Write to: 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 


or our San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
Serving Hawaii since 1858 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
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Wolfson is no intel- 
lectual. His library at home 
is outweighed by the TV 


ee 
(STORY on page 110) 


most areas a clear and objective analyst, 
he expects as much from others. 
Pushing himself to above-average per- 
formance, he has little patience with 
less in others. Bring in a smudged 
drawing, but don’t expect Wolfson to 
miss or excuse it. Make an argument 
using last month’s figures, but don’t 
hope that Wolfson will be tolerant of 
the discrepancies. Leave an appoint- 
ment standing in his deskbook for the 
wrong day, and you will hear about it. 
Be slow in following a request, and it 
will sound more like an order. Torment 
his intelligence with a pointless story, 
and you may feel the fool who’s not 


suffered gladly. 


IV. Complex Man 


Wolfson has a way of leaving some 
people breathless. And that’s remarkable 
in a quiet and thoughtful man, now 
1 full 58 years old and, he fears, be- 
ginning to show it. He is a complex 
man and something of a paradox 

He says he loves the life he leads, 
and he’s obviously entirely at- peace 
with himself—a man without fears or 
regrets. Yet his interests and activities 
are so diverse that most men would 
find difficulty in harboring them all. 
¢ Trustee—For example, Wolfson 
serves as trustee on the boards of 
the New School for Social Research, 


Horace Mann School (both in New 
York), and Technion University (in 
Israel). He is a director of the Educa- 


tional Laboratory of the Ford Founda- 
tion. A liberal arts graduate himself, 
he has endowed a chair in philosophy 
at Brandeis University and given sub- 
stantially but anonymously to another 
university. A young man from the 
Near East now studies engineering in 
the U.S. thanks to Wolfson’s interest. 


And Wolfson himself is proud of his 


record for attendance at evening courses 
at the New School. 

Yet Wolfson is no intellectual. His 
library at home is outweighed by the 
TV set, and he rarely reads for pleas- 
ure, much less studies a book. He 
even refuses to consider himself really 
a student at the New School. He listens 
and observes, there as everywhere; 
scholarship he knows to be another 
thing. 

Among his stronger passions is a dis- 
taste for psychiatrists. He also likes to 
show a distrust of esthetes, at least 
pretending not to understand them. 
Yet he is a serious supporter and vice- 





$1,000 to $5,000 


Personal 
Loans 
to Executives 


Strictly Confidential 
* 


A nationwide Executive Loan 
Service designed for respon- 
sible executives as a conveni- 
ent supplementary source of 
personal credit. No collateral, 


no endorsement, no embar- 
rassing investigation. All de- 
tails handled by mail from 
the privacy of your Office. 
Monthly repayments up to 2 
years if desired. References: 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
First National Bank of St. Paul 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

of San Francisco 


For full particulars write 
Mr. A. J. BRupDeER, Vice Pres. 


Industrial Credit 
Company 


Sixth Floor— Hamm Building 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 





EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR COMPANIES 
SELLING 

TO THE NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET: 


A NEW BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING A BETTER 
WAY TO MEASURE AND 
CONTROL SALES 
EFFECTIVENESS 

—AND MAKE SOUND 
INVENTORY DECISIONS 


Write for “Dodge 
Construction Sta- 
tistics . . . for bet- 
ter, safer, more 
profitable business 
decisions.” 





F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


F.w. DODGE 
Construction News and 


{ Statistics Div., Dept. BW-90 


CORPORATION 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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. FAWCETT... 

° SALESPOWER 
IN DEPTH 

s THROUGH 

EDITORIAL 

DIRECTION 


As the representatives of 11,000,000 people, your Fawcett salesmen can tell you a great deal about why this multitude of men 
and women has joined the Fawcett bandwagon... why they renew their loyalty month after month... why 9 out of 10 pay 
full price for the privilege. Mostly, these salesmen will point out, it’s a question of individuality—of individual tastes and 
enthusiasms that no single “mass” magazine can satisfy. Through its major publications, Fawcett talks directly to the specific 
interests of at least six specific groups. We call it salespower in depth through editorial direction. We believe you'll call it effective. 


WOMAN’S DAY TRUE MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED MOTION PICTURE TRUECONFESSIONS CAVALIER 








Now ...convenient departures from NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES. 
Atotal of 21 Boeing Intercontinental flights a week. 17 from New York; 
2 from Chicago; 2 from Los Angeles. More jets to Paris than any other airline! 
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Fastest way to ship perishable items non-stop to 
Paris! Safest way to ship fragile ones, too. Air France 
707 intercontinental Jets speed to Europe at nearly 
10 miles a minute. Cargo compartments are pressur- 
ized . . . temperature-controlled . . . perfect for even 
the most delicate loads. You save on crating, ship- 
ping weight. Lower insurance costs, too. Over 20 jet 
cargo departures every week. Fast jet connections 
throughout Europe, Africa, the Middle East. No lower 
jet cargo rates. See your Cargo Agent or call Air 
France: OLympia 6-5800. Air France speeds cargo to 
more cities in more countries than any other airline. 
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president of the Academy of Religion 
ind Mental Health. His friends include 
many artists; their works decorate the 
walls of his offices and the lobbies of his 
buildings. And he, himself, is a patron 
member of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, the recipient last year of its Gold 
Medal 

¢ Self-Trained Specialist—Hi uccess 
is a businessman has been notable, he 


is daily in contact with other executives, 
he can properly claim eral titles in 
the managerial hierarchy. He’s been a 


supervisor of men on the job and faced 
the problems f working himself up 
through an organization. Professionall 
he has specialized in real estate and 
building all of his lif 

Yet Wolfson has never studied real 
estate practice, nor has he ever been ex- 
posed to formal tr lining in management 

} 


c 7 , y } ] 
or courses in salesman nip much les 


to graduate wort n an university 
school of busine History and English, 
philosophy and international relations 


have been his only studies 


¢ Sportsman—A sensitive man, living by 
his wits and valuing in his associates the 


same objectivity and considered judg- 
ment he shows himself, he is also an 
active sportsman—not for show nor as 
1 summer pastime, but regularly and 
rigorously as a major aspect of his life. 
A competition swimmer in college, he 
can still take a swan d fr ft 
board 

All vear roun he delights in get- 
ting out on horseback over the more 
rugged trails of upper Westchester 
Count | nasa novi Dusinessman 
in New York, he hose th life ra 
Larchmont commuter in order to be 
closer to weekends of riding. And at 
54. finding himself with a new tennis 
court on his estate with no one making 
use of it, he | cht quet d 
professional instruction, and took up 
tennis. His gan t 58 is hard and 
fast 

As a multi-millionaire today, Wolf- 
son has his estate in Purchase, N. ¥ 
ind his town home in the Ritz ‘Towers 
He tak his vacations in Italy, lets the 
gardener tend his private strawberry 
patch n ining na 
sport Alfa R Init But when he k ives 
529 Fifth Av ilong with the other 
working men that building contains, 
Wolfson is the one who ] least th 


smart New Yorker 
e Restless Mind—The old black Caddie 
that may pick him up is not the one 


now in the ads. And hi mversation 
will not be about the profitable deals of 
the day. Instead, he will sound like a 
Democrat eeply concerned about a 
world disastrously divided between Rus- 
slans and Republicans Or. he'll look 


up at all the new buildin 
of them sisters in shape—and wonder 
how the town will look in another 10 
years END 
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Packaging any product’s a cinch with 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


Cellophane is unmatched for trouble-free 
packaging machine performance. It feeds 
and forms perfectly because it’s rigid and 
static-free.It heat seals securely over a wide 
temperature range. Equally as important, 
cellophane’s pure transparency and sparkle 
create maximum sales appeal. And various 


types of Avisco cellophane give proper 
protection to a wide variety of products. 
Regardless of your product, count on 
Avisco cellophane, plain or printed, for 
total packaging economy. Phone or write 
for an appointment with our representa- 
tive or a selected cellophane converter. 


AMERICAN VISCQSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK 
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CAREER Center set up by William Douglass (above) near Western Electronics Show & 
Convention draws about 1,500 job hunters for interviews with two dozen companies. 
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Job Piracy 


Job changing is a big problem 


where, but it’s most omis mong eng! 
neer-hungr companies, especially thos« 
in the defens« I 

panic tend t 


ent in antici 101 contra 


CVC 


freeze job designations and salar 

So the only way an individual can |} 

out of the web is to go to another 

pany. A popular technique is t 

late at scientific trade show 

cruiters from many 

the lookout for likel 
William Douglass 

Yorker whose specialt 

technical emplove ind job hunt 

putting thi talent piraci 

tematic basis. His method 

much of the high-powered prosel; 

that goes on at the shows, and also pro 

tects the scientist who doesn’t want the 

boss to know he is unh ippy in his pres 

ent job 

e Anonymous Applicants—Last month 

Douglass opened his California South 

land Career Center few | ks from 
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CUBICLES are used by participating companies to interview applicants. 


the headquarters of the four-day West- 
ern Electronics Show & Convention, at- 
tended by about 35,000. The center 
drew 5,000 visitors, of whom about 
1,500 registered for job interviews. 

‘Twenty-four technical companies and 
laboratories from all over the U.S.— 
ranging from Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 
Sanders Associates of Nashua, N. H.— 
had staffs on hand 12 hours a day to 
talk to anyone who might fit into theit 
organizations. 

The men remained anonymous dur- 
ing their interviews with their prospec- 
tive employers. As each arrived at the 
center, he was given a registration form 
and a booklet introducing him to Doug- 
lass’ other recruiting tools. Literature 
from the participating companies, as 
well as films showing what some of the 
companies do, were ‘available nearby. 

The engineer filled out the form ‘and 
handed it to a clerk, who assigned him 
a number that would be his only iden- 
tity until he chose to reveal his name. 
Douglass’ staff then typed up each 
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man’s qualifications and background, 
and photo-reproduced it for distribution 
to each of the companies present. Com- 
pany recruiters sent back the 
they were interested Also, 
trant could request appointments with 
specific companies. But a company did 
not have to talk to anyone in whom it 
was not interested; and an 
could turn down a company 
having his name revealed, in 
changed his mind later. 

¢ Approval—Even before th« 
had been tabulated, participating com- 
panies were voicing their enthusiasm 
“Every year the button- holing and | 
hallway tactics have gotten progressively 
these shows,” says Wayne Os- 
borne, chief recruiter for Cal ‘l’ech- 
NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena. And L. R. Nuss, manager of 
professional employment for Collins 
Radio Co.’s Cedar Rapids plant, adds: 
“This is an effective way to screen ap- 
plicants, with the mechanisms Douglass 
has set up. The biggest cost before a 


numbers 


regis 


engineer 
without 
Case he 


results 


yack 
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Registrants at Career Center are kept anonymous. 


y Moves Into Open at Trade Shows 


show is newspaper ads, and we had to 
do none of this before this show.” 

\ recruiter for Minneapolis-Honey 
well Regulator Co. says his company 
conducted more than 100 interviews, 
hired several men, and arranged to fly 

dozen more back to New Jersey to 
look over the company’s facilities there. 
Figuring the cost of being in the center, 
plus ad costs, salaries and expenses of 
recruiters, Honeywell has already more 
than made up the tab, since it estimates 
the cost of hiring a medium-experience 
man at around $1,000. 

Another company eliminated $4,000 
worth of newspaper recruitment ads, 
figuring to make it up by word-of-mouth 
publicity at the career center. 
¢ Salary Brackets—Douglass feels that 
career centers such as his are most valu- 
able for the engineer or scientists with 
four to seven years’ experience and in 
the $8,000 to $12,000 salary range. But 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory hapes to find 
some people priced as high as $18,000 
and Douglass says that at the Institute 
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CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR 

LOCATION PROBLEMS 





Based upor. your firm's requirements, 
special investigations will be conducted 
without obligation by Northern's de- 
velopment technicians to answer your 
location questions. A full scope of 
services is offered. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

Through Northern's Facilities Regis- 
ter, a unique electronic index of the 
area's production capabilities. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 
Showing manpower, resources and 
community appraisals based on 
Northern's 30 years experience in 
the market. 


MARKET STUDIES 

Competitive situations, consumer 
characteristics, together with projec- 
tions of the market's future. 


PLANT SITE EVALUATIONS 
Everything from business environ- 
ment to site selection, tailored to 
meet your needs. 


FINANCING SOURCES 

An intimate knowledge about com- 
munity financing groups, as well as 
private financial institutions in this 
area. 


To use these services and obtain current 
mailings, write Randall Kilemme, vice 
president, Northern Natural Gas 
Compony, Omaha, Nebraska. 


We we/come the opportunity 
to serve you confidentially 
.»- without obligation 





Serving the Northern Plains 
Northern Ratural Gas Company 
General Ojvices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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of Radio Engineers show in New York 
last March, the center processed a cou- 
ple of $30,000-a-vear men. 

¢ Plus Services—The Douglass career 
aid services don’t stop with the end of 
each trade show. Douglass is president 
of a company that he and two fellow 
Yale undergraduates founded in 1949, 
and that operates under the names of 
Careers, Inc., and Career Publications. 
With a staff of 14 located in New York, 
Washington (D. C.), Los Angeles, and 
Chicago, the company publishes an 
annual hard-bound directory of job op- 
portunities for graduating college stu- 
dents, and a quarterly paperback direc- 
tory of opportunities for experienced 
scientists and engineers. Similar direc 
tories are published for retiring service- 
men seeking a place in industry. Tech- 
nical companies are represented in these 
directories in much the same way as 
advertisers in a magazine. Douglass 
charges an annual fee for listing in his 
directories. 

Between trade shows, the companies 
continue to fill their needs with Doug- 
lass according to a numbered code of 
job categories. In addition, the anony- 
mous registration forms that applicants 
fill out at career centers are reproduced 
in quantity and sent to all of Douglass’ 
advertisers following each show, so that 
without paying a cent the applicant is 
exposed to dozens of companies. If he 
wants Douglass to circulate a full-scale 
resume of his talents and experience, he 
can buy this service for $9.75. On the 
other end, Douglass charges his com- 
panies $1] for a telegraphic contact with 
each of the engineers they have heard 
about through his National Manpower 


Register. There is no “employment 
agency” fee involved if the two get to- 


gether. Douglass says he processes 500 
engineers and_ scientists a month 
through his New York headquarters 

¢ New Ventures—To finance the indi- 
vidual career centers that he hopes to 
set up as the idea catches on, Douglass 
charges a flat fee of $1,275 to partici- 
pating companies, less $300 if the com- 
pany is an advertiser in his directories. 
In return, the company gets all the reg- 
istration forms that were filled out at 
the center, can distribute its brochures 
and show movies, and gets interview 
space at the center. 

Douglass’ first center near the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers’ show in New 
York last March logged a total of 3,100 
registrations. As an outgrowth of his 
Los Angeles venture, Douglass plans to 
set up a permanent career center in Los 
Angeles. He has signed a lease for a 
three-room suite and hired a local per 
sonnel relations man to manage the 
operation. 

Participating companies would pay 
$1,500 each ($1,000 if they are adver- 
tisers in Douglass’ publications) for a 
minimum three-month period; $5,000 
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See how others have done itl! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU Bw -910 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


This is worth looking into! 
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KLEER-VU EARNS 32% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


From production losses of up to 15% 
in five months out of twelve—to peak 
production every day of the year. 


It happened at American Kleer-Vu 
Plastics, Inc., leading manufacturer 
of acetate billfold accessories, job 
ticket envelopes and transparent sheet 
protectors. And the reason makes 
profitable reading. 

The company had its first experi- 
ence with factory air conditioning in 
1958 when production facilities were 
moved from Long Island into a new 
Carrier air conditioned plant in 
Brownsville, Tenn. Management knew 
that a mere 1.5% increase in worker 
efficiency would cover the owning and 
operating costs of the system. Actual 
gains, however. show that the benefits 
of air conditioning have more than 
quadrupled this break-even figure. 


“Summer output jumped so substan- 
tially that our annual productivity is 
%,” the company reports. “Ab- 
senteeism decreased 17% 


up 6.5 
and labor 
turnover is down 23% from previous 
levels. We have our pick of local em- 
ployees— important even in an excess 
labor market. And frequent machine 
adjustment is no longer necessary to 
compensate for the softening of ace- 
tate in hot weather.” 

As a result. Kleer-Vu is earning a 
32% annual return on its Carrier air 
conditioning investment—or enough 
to pay for the system in 38 months. 

Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier air conditioning is pro- 
ducing similar figures which, signifi- 
cantly, do not vary greatly as the result 
of the geographical location of plants 
or the type of products manufactured. 


The most important factor that de- 
termines the profit potential of air con- 
ditioning is the concentration of 
workers in a plant or plant area. 

Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an ait 
conditioning investment will invaria- 
bly be high. For this reason, the most 
densely populated departments should 
be air conditioned first in any program 
that calls for the installation of com- 
plete plant air conditioning over a 
period of several years. 

There are other yardsticks, too— 
all of them described in the booklet, 
“Will factory air conditioning pay off 
for me?” Write for it today without 
obligation. You will find it helpful. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. In Canada: Carrier 
Air Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 
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Personalized packaging service and quality controlled 
production based on more than 50 years’ experience 
are your assurance that your packaging problems are 
in capable hands at Kennedy. Printed packages help 
sell your product at point-of-purchase. Kennedy's 
printing and design facilities add little to 
packaging cost—add much to product demand. 


Wr.te or call today for a Kennedy Sales Engineer 
to help improve your packaging —for greater sales 


Ask for a copy of ‘This 
is Kennedy'’— an illus- 
trated trip through 
Kennedy's versatile 
plant. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 


1000 Prospect Ave., Dept.J, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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(or $3,000) for a vear They would 
have the same sort of facilities they had 
at WESCON, plus extra services at 
extra charge 

If Douglass can get five or six com- 
panies to start with, he thinks he can 
make the idea go. Right now he feels 
reasonably sure of five although none 
has actually signed up 
¢ Educational Problem—Douglass _ re- 
alizes that he is still held suspect by 
some people in the technical industries 
he deals with. “Our first problem is 
educational; our second is the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” he says. The Gen 
tlemen’s Agreement is the so-called pact 
entered into by technical companies 
several years ago to combat the piracy 
of talent at trade shows. The agreement 
was violated right and left—and still is 
Several of the large aircraft, electronics, 
and defense industries had “hospitality” 
suites going full blast during WESCON 
week, as they have had at such shows 
for years 

“Our problem is to convince com- 
panies to work in a cooperative environ- 
ment,” says Douglass. “All of these 
companies have done this sort of thing 
for themselves, and they work coopera- 
tively through college placement cen- 
ters, so why not here?” He adds that 
a recruiter on his own can contact only 
30 to 50 prospects over a weekend at 
a trade show, whereas he is able to select 
from hundreds a day at the career 
center 
¢ Local Opposition—\WWESCON would 
not officially sanction Douglass’ activi- 
ties, and did not have to since he was 
not operating on their territory Nor 
would WESCON permit him to use 
its name to advertise his center. But 
apparently the trade show people wel- 
comed whatever Douglass could accom- 
plish toward cleaning up the piracy 
problem that in the past has threatened 
to discourage support of shows 

Douglass’ only real opposition in Los 
Angel ime from local newspapers 
that worry about losing recruitment 
ids, and from local employment agen- 
cies, which accused him of poaching 
on their preserve Douglass’ lawvers 
pointed out that Douglass does not take 
1 cut on the salarv of anv man he places, 
nor is the fee he charges companies 
conditional on anv men they actually 
hire. 
¢ Dual Purpose—The participating 
companies themselves—in addition to 
being exposed to a greater selection of 
talent and being able substantially to 
reduce their cost of hiring hope to 
benefit from a reverse effect Some of 
our own men will undoubtedly come in 
here for a look around—after all, there 
isn’t anyone who isn’t looking for a bet- 
ter situation if it can be found,” says a 


recruiter from one lab. “We can alwavs 
hope what they see will convince them 
they already have a good job.” END 
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Of course Im sure. 
Tread it 
in Newsweek 


AVAILABLE NOW-Second Quarter 1960 Report—The 


Newsweek Quarterly Survey of Capital Appropriations. 


This research service for business—available only in News- 
week —covers appropriations backlogs, new appropriations 
made during the second quarter 1960, backlogs at end-of- 
quarter . Capital expenditures and commitments 
cancellations. 


Conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
under Newsweek sponsorship, among the nation’s 1,000 
largest manufacturing firms, this report provides data 
valuable to all marketers. 


Reprints, including; full tabular data, are now available 
without cost. Write Director of Research, Box 15, News- 
week, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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In Management 


Survey Shows a Close Correlation 


Between Company Sales and Chief’s Pay 


Company growth nearly always means higher pay for 
the president—whether or not it benefits the stockholders. 

From a survey of chief executives’ compensation in 605 
companies between 1953 and 1959, McKinsey & Co. con- 
sultant Arch Patton found that their raises averaged 
only 6% in companies whose sales volume had not 
increased, But, Patton reports in the Harvard Business 
Review, most of the companies studied did boost their 
sales (by an average of 43% in the six years). And the 
iverage presidential raise over the period was 16%. 

Furthermore, says Patton, top management pay and 
profits show a closer correlation than they used to—pos- 
sibly because of more use of profit-related bonus plans. 
But sales volume, rather than profits, still seems to have 
most impact on chief executives’ compensation. 

l'ven in the growing companies, the average presiden- 
tial pay raise lagged behind the average production 
worker's on a percentage basis. Partly that was because of 
turnover. Nearly half the companies got new chief execu- 
tives during the period, and generally the new man started 
at a lower pay rate than his predecessor. Those presidents 
who held their jobs throughout the six years ended up 
with just about the same percentage pay increase (about 
24%) as the production workers got. 

The biggest annual gain in pay for presidents cz-»e last 
year, when their average compensation went up ©% over 
1958. That closely matched their companies’ sales gain, 
in average of 9% over 1958. Automotive and electronics 
executives got the heftiest raises; these industries also 
showed big increases in sales and profits. Aircraft and 
missile companies, on the other hand, reported lower sales 
and profits—and cut their presidents’ pay. 

lhe maverick industry was electrical equipment, which 
reduced chief executives’ compensation despite higher 
sales and prefits. One factor, says Patton, was turnover in 
top management. 


“Assistant to” Is Boss’ Right Hand, 
But It’s an Unpopular Job Category 


Many businessmen and management consultants 
object to the use of staff assistants or “assistants to,” 
chicfly on the ground that they foul up the chain of com 
mand. Even so, the job continues to thrive in govern 
ment and the Armed Forces, as well as in business. 

lhat suggests the assistant must be of some use to his 
boss, Prof. Thomas L. Whisler of the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business concludes in the 
September issue of Administrative quarterly. His article 
is based on a study of the job in business, the military, 
and federal and city gevernment. 

Usually, says Whisler, the assistant plays the role of 
information intermediary between his boss and the 
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latter’s subordinates or the public. The only exception 
is city management, a highly professional field, where the 
chief purpose often is to train the assistant for taking over 
the top job later. 

The job of assistant is most likely to appear, Whisler 
reports, when the top executive is new, particularly if 
he’s an outsider, and when the top executive runs a large 
hierarchy with diverse operations and a lot of public 
contact. Unless the assistant to is clearly a trainee, his 
boss’ other subordinates are likely to dislike him; his 
tenure depends on how well he gets along with his boss. 


Few Executives Read for Pleasure; 


It Gives Them a Guilt Complex 


Executives don’t often read for pleasure, and when they 
do they are apt to feel a little guilty. That's the con- 
clusion of Peter E. Siegle, consultant psychologist to 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., after interviewing 
250 executives about their reading habits. Siegle found 
that businessmen read a lot of business material, news- 
papers, and magazines, but average only four books a 
year. Usually they read for information, for help with a 
hobby, or for self-improvement. 

Senior executives do more pleasure reading than junior 
ones (and less reading for self-improvement), but even 
the older men argue that they aren’t really reading for fun 
but to relax so thev can work harder the next dav. The 
books that executives read tend to be those recommended 
by their bosses, wives, and friends, or something they 
picked up at random. 


Management Briefs 


The hotel-operating Tisch brothers, who won control 
of Loew’s Theatres, Inc., last year, took over its manage 
ment last week. Laurence A. Tisch was named chairman 
and chief executive officer. The former chairman, Leo 
pold Friedman, 71, remains a director. The former chief 
executive, Eugene Picker, continues to be president 
Preston A. Tisch succeeds his brother as chairman of the 
executive committee and becomes president of Loew's 
Hotels, Inc., a new subsidiary that is taking the movie 
house chain into the hotel business (BW—Jun.25'60,p32). 


A new philanthropic foundation to conduct and spon- 
sor research in management, the American Foundation 
for Management Research, Inc., has been formed by the 
American Management Assn. AFMR will accept grants 
for research from businesses, other organizations, and 
individuals; AMA itself does not accept gifts. AMA will 
supply the initial financing; the foundation will take over 
a number of the association’s current research projects. 


Charles P. McCormick, chairman of the board, McCor- 
mick & Co., Inc., will be given the Henry Laurence Gantt 
Medal for “distinguished achievement in management as 
a service to the community” later this month. The food 
company head gained fame in the 1930s for his system 
of “multiple management,” including the use of so-called 
junior boards for developing younger executives 
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MINING EQUIPMENT— 


Locomotives, shuttle cars and loading 
machines call for brakes of high torque 
capacity, rugged construction, precise 
control. In short—Goodyear Disc Brakes. 








GOODYEAR 
Aircraft-type 
DISC BRAKE 





WEAPON SYSTEM HARDWARE — 


“Store-bought"' brakes are no match for 
the heavy-duty job of braking missile- 
launchers, fire control directors, huge 
tracking antennas or ground support 
vehicles. Goodyear Disc Brakes are 


Where car 
this unique b 
stop a proble. 
for y@ 





MATERIALS HANDLING = 


Where do you find the ‘“‘dig-in-and-hold" 
stopping power for giant equipment like 
power shovel earth-r vers, logg ng 
equipment ndustrié ind military lift 
trucks? In Goodyear Disc Brakes. 


OTHER TOUGH 
BRAKING PROBLEMS SOLVED BY 


GOODYEAR DISC BRAKES LOOK WHAT THE INDUSTRIAL DISC BRAKE OFFERS YOU: 


; , Produces equal torque eit rection proportional to force applied * Cools 

‘ t t much faster. Has higher kinet jy per pound than any other industrial brake 

oT cc size * Completely flexible. Handles almost any combination of 

A Military torque energy * Adjusts automatically. Hydraulic- and air-actuated units 

' { pensate g wear ¢* Easy lining replacement cuts equip- 
Project Engineers or Chief Engineers: | e information on the three basic types of Industrial Disc Brak: 
ncluding tact 1 disc brake ¢ neld writ ompany letterhead to The Goodyear Tire & Rubt 

Company, Aviat Products Div Brake Dept. U-1734, nN 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


GOOD, 
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Meet changing occupancy 
air conditioning 


True perimeter air conditioning! The 
TRANE Wall-Line system provides a continu- 
ous link around the entire perimeter of the 
building. Space may be divided to meet chang- 


Trane changes climates to order in buses 
and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories and 
schools, hotels and homes. For human comfort or indus- 
trial processing—for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 





ing requirements without affecting the system. 
Cost is low because fewer units are needed. 
Several adjoining offices are cooled by same 
unit. Also, fewer controls are required. 





a2? a 
Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning—Chilled water 
for central air conditioning systems 
is provided by this rugged TRANE 
CenTraVac. Automatically paces 
itself to supply just the cooling 
needed. Steam or electric types. 


Vs We fe 





needs with this new 
system from Trane! 


Exclusive “Wall-Line” air conditioning system provides 
continuous blanket of comfort around the building’s perimeter! 


HEN YOU PLAN air conditioning for 

your building, you’ll want to pro- 
vide ideal comfort conditions for now, 
of course. But tomorrow’s needs may 
differ widely from those you have today. 
New partitions, new space requirements, 
for example, may necessitate costly re- 
placement and relocation of air con- 
ditioning units. 

You can meet these changing needs 
with a new type of central air condition- 
ing system from TRANE: it’s called Wall- 
Line Air Conditioning. This system is 
more economical because fewer units are 
used to cool the area. Instead of individ- 
ual air conditioning units in each room, 
one unit is installed in a twenty-foot bay, 
for example; this unit has lateral exten- 
sions that reach into the adjoining offices 
or areas. Conditioned air, under pres- 
sure, from the unit, is distributed through 
the extensions. And by linking addi- 
tional units with extensions in adjoining 
bays or offices, a continuous blanket of 


comfort is provided around the entire 
perimeter of the building. Insulates occu- 
pants from summer heat, winter cold. 
And when changing occupancy needs 
come up, you may put in new partitions, 
divide office space as you wish—without 
affecting the air conditioning system in 
any way! No matter how the area is 
divided, there is conditioned air in every 
space. Result: economy for owners. . . 
comfort for occupants. 

TRANE leadership in all phases of air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating 
assures you of superior design, peak per- 
formance, with matched equipment for 
any job. Versatile, flexible ‘Teann equip- 
ment is used to provide ideal nih in 
apartments, motels, office buildings and 
factories. 

When you plan air conditioning for 
your building, have your architect or 
consulting engineer talk to your nearby 
TRANE Sales Office; or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. wis 
CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV... CLARKSVILLE, TENN 


* SCRANTON MFG. DIV., SCRANTON, PA 
* TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heating — Heat and cool key areas 
in plants, office buildings, stores 
with this new TRANE Heat Pump. 
Takes little floor space. May be 
installed within or outside of the 
conditioned area. 


Ventilating — New TRANE Unit 
Ventilators are trim, compact— 
provide up to 14 sq. ft. of extra 
space in average size classroom. 
Now available with air conditioning 
—as well as heating and ventilating. 


Heat Transfer—To keep oil flow- 
ing in pipelines across a continent, 
dependable equipment is necessary! 
TRANE Fluid Coolers help keep pipe- 
line compressor stations running 
without service interruption. 











better way 


to color a story 


Color is a vital tool in selling and communication 
today. When printed in color on West Virginia’s 
fine papers, products are pictured with more realism 
and illustrations with more vitality. 

The modern, direct merchandising policy of West 
Virginia enables users to obtain better quality printed 
materials at lower cost. 

This is another example of how West Virginia 


serves its customers. 





Through expenditures for research of more than 
$3,000,000 annually, West Virginia produces out 
standing quality with unusual efficiency. And now 
West Virginia is investing $50,000,000 to meet the 
fine paper requirements of the sixties. 

Whatever your printing, publication or converting 
paper needs, it will pay you to contact Fine Papers 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


| West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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There’s no doubt that Nikita Khrushchev expects his dramatic appear- 
ance at the U.N. General Assembly meeting this month to strengthen his 
bargaining position with the U.S. and the West. 


He'll probably come up with flashy new disarmament proposals. And 
he may announce a huge new aid program for Africa. These would add 
glitter to Khrushchev’s assumed role as champion of peace. 


More important, Khrushchev’s proposals—by raising world hopes for 
disarmament and a faster pace of economic development—might put the 
West under more pressure to give ground on Berlin and arms control. 


Khrushchev has another aim at the U.N. He wants to show Red China 
—and the world—that he is master of the Soviet bloc and sets its foreign 
policy. 

To do this, he has lined up a chorus of European satellite leaders for 
his U.N. performance. They will back up the Soviet leader when he plugs 
hard for “peaceful coexistence.” The idea is to show that Khrushchev and 
the European Communist block are not influenced by Mao Tse-tung’s 
thinly disguised view that war is inevitable and even desirable. 


No one knows, of course, how Khrushchev will play the U-2 and RB-47 
issues. If he plays them down, Secy. of State Herter—and Pres. Eisenhower, 
if he appears at the U. N.—will react coolly, trying to avoid a clash with 
Khrushchev. If the Soviet premier plays them up, there could be some 
real fireworks—into which the two Presidential candidates almost inevitably 
would be drawn. 


It is Washington’s view that Khrushchev will use as much tact as 
possible, if he touches on the Congolese and Cuban situations, to avoid 
crossing swords with the U.N. and the Organization of American States. In 
fact, the Soviets will be attempting to woo the underdeveloped countries 
that so ardently support those organizations. 


At midweek, Khrushchev’s plans for returning to Moscow were still 
not official. After several days in New York, he would like to visit Cuba. 
But he may fly straight to Africa, without a stop in Havana, to avoid alarm- 
ing other Latin countries, which are increasingly sensitive about Soviet 
influence in this hemisphere. In Africa, Khrushchev wants to stop in 
Guinea, Ghana, and Ethiopia. 

-_——_ @ - 


The Organization of American States meeting on Latin American 
economic development got off to a good start this week in Bogota, Colombia. 


Under Secy. of State Douglas Dillon outlined U.S. plans for a $500-mil- 
lion revolving fund to assist in Latin American “social development”— 
housing, education, land reform. Dillon promised that this was but the first 
step, that further assistance is planned for the future. 


Dillon quickly allayed several Latin American misgivings. He pointed 
out that the new funds are in addition to, not in place of, the $300-million to 
$600-million going to Latin America each year for industrial projects. He 
further hinted that more such funds would be forthcoming but did not say 
when, how much, or in what form. 


The U.S. proposals emphasize private investment and enterprise, both 
domestic and foreign. Dillon also stressed Latin American self-help—public 
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and private investment, tax reform, improved fiscal policies, diversification 
of production. 









The Latin American delegates still have some reservations, although they 
are generally pleased with the U.S. approach. Some don’t like what Vene- 
zuelan Pres. Betancourt calls the U.S. “deification of private enterprise.” 
Then, too, there’s a split over how to go about administering the program. 
The U.S., Venezuela, and Uruguay want existing institutions to take it on. 
Argentina prefers a new organization. 








Dillon did not mention two subjects Latin Americans consider vital. At 
midweek, the Venezuelan delegate demanded that the U. S. help to stabilize 
export commodity prices, which markedly influence most Latin American 
economies. Other delegates will most likely ask that the U. S. reduce import 
curbs on Latin American products. 








U. S. officials expect that most of these points will be smoothed over, 
and the general U.S. approach accepted. 


















U.N. forces are cracking down hard in the Congo this week. They were 
given the green light by Pres. Joseph Kasavubu, who, after weeks of staying 
in the background, came forth to challenge Soviet-leaning Premier Patrice 
Lumumba. 







Exercising his authority as chief of state, Kasavubu dismissed Lumumba 
and called on the U.N. to take over the maintenance of law and order 
Kasavubu moved after civil war had plunged the Congo even deeper into 
chaos. Lumumba fought back by ordering the dismissal of Kasavubu 









In the confusion, U. N. troops moved in fast, establishing what amounts 
to martial law in key parts of the troubled country. Airfields were closed to 
halt ferrying of Lumumba’s troops in Soviet planes. And the Leopoldville 
radio was shut down to keep Lumumba off the air. 








At midweek, the situation was far from settled. Both Congolese leaders 
were seeking parliamentary approval. A victory by Kasavubu, who appears 
to hold the stronger hand, would clear the way for a political settlement in 
the Congo. 
























Kasavubu favors a federal solution to the complex regional and inter- 
tribal problems that bedevil the country. He almost certainly could come to 
terms with Moise Tshombe, leader of secessionist Katanga Province, and other 
dissident leaders. Lumumba wants to run a strong central government. 


The Cubans have done much talking recently about getting the U.S. out 
of its Guantanamo Bay naval base. But Prime Minister Castro has taken no 
formal action yet, nor has there been any direct threat. 


Few Pentagon officials expect a military attack. They believe that Cuba 
might demand renegotiation of U.S. base rights there. As a prelude, look for 
Cubans to accuse the U. S. of harboring anti-Castro elements, of training anti- 
revolutionary forces for subversive activity, and of exploiting Cuban workers 


If Castro demands renegotiation, U. S. officials will sit down with him. 
Most likely, the U.S. will offer to increase its rental payments, which are 
now only $3,386.25 annually. Beyond this, there’s no sign of any U.S. policy 
on how to counter a Cuban demand to get out of the base. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 10, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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If you import or export paper 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 
* * * 

When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 

disposal. 


You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 
of local trade conditions and knows 


how to make them work for you. 
This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


f you have import or export prob- 


lems, cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Resources in excess of $8,000,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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USS LONG BEACH is taking shape at the Quincy, Mass., Yard—one of Bethlehem’s ten yards on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts. 


ne Nuclear Cruiser...coming up! 


One look at her rakish bow and you know she’s built for speed 
The 14,000-ton, USS LONG BEACH will have a lot more t! 
speed to set her apart. Armed with Talos and Terrier mi 


she will pack a heavy wallop. 


But the most radical difference of all i 
rooms ... where there are no boilers. 
pressurized water reactors, comprising the wo 
power plant to be installed in a surface warshi and o1 
provides almost unlimited cruising range at high speed. 


If you’re interested in ships you might like to have our 


Booklet 471 which illustrates and describes more than 


- 35 ships—naval, passenger, and merchant types built by 
+ our company in recent years. For y write 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Bow-on view shows how th 


will split the 
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FNMA Plays Backstop 
In Home Mortgage Game 
















400 —— FNMA Purchases 
and Sales of FHA 
and VA 
350 —— _ Mortgages 
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[his week, the nation’s biggest mort- _ business to sell mortgages (chart, above). 
gage banker has a “‘for sale” sign on his This is what Baughman is doing 
$6.1-billion in home mortgages. Over today. Though he still is buying mort 
the next six months or so, he will be’ gages in bulk, he feels the mortgage 
lucky if he sells $500-million worth. market turning soft. So he is ready 
Such a sales total will constitute a job to sell mortgages to investors looking 
well done by J. Stanley Baughman (pic- for an outlet for their funds. In the 
ture), president of Federal National second quarter of 1960, for instance, 
Mortgage Assn.—Fanny Mae. And the Fanny Mae’s mortgage purchases came 
homebuilding industry will be the bet- to 27% less than in the first quarter. 
ter off for the achievement. \t the same time, it sold $4.6-million 
Fanny Mae’s chief function since its in mortgages, compared with no sales 


establishment by Congress in 1938 has 
been to add breadth and liquidity to 
the mortgage market. In tight money 
times, when interest is high and mort- 
gages are hard to place it is Fanny 
Mae’s job to go into the market and 
buy them. Since the beginning of 1959, 
for example, Fanny Mae has been a 
heavy buver. 

By the same token, when mortgages 
are scarce and investors plentiful—as 
in 1958 or in the market that seems to 
be shaping up now—it is Fanny Mae’s 
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it all in the first: quarter. 


¢ Bigger Brothers—In the broad pic 


ture, Fanny Mae is but a small part of 
the government’s housing program. It 
is overshadowed in size and influence 
by its parent, the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency, which coordinates fed 
eral housing policy. And it is less well 


known to the public than the Federal 


Housing Administration, which insures 
home mortgages. Fanny Mae is essen- 
tially a banker’s bank—one that deals 
with mortgage companies, banks, sav- 








In presiding over the trans- 


actions charted at left, J. 


Stanley Baughman helps 


give breadth and liquidity 
to the home mortgage mar- 
ket-—by buying when it’s 
tight, selling when it turns 


soft. 


ings and loan associations, homebuild 
and insurance companies, 
than with the public directly. 

Nonetheless, in its quiet way, Fann 
Mae fills a crucial role for prospective 
homeowners. This was proved most ré 
cently last year when the agency moved 
in to alleviate the squeeze that tight 
money was putting on available mort 
gage money. Fanny Mae picked up 
more than $1-billion in home mortgag« 
in that period. 

Homebuilders and _ lenders who 
wanted to sell mortgages knew they 
could turn to the agency to shed their 
holdings. Then the proceeds could b« 
lent again. This made available a suf 
ficient supply of money to keep home 
building operating at a high level 
Without Fanny Mae’s assistance, inte: 
est rates might have gone so high that 
prospective homebuyers would haw 
been scared off. 
¢ Three Programs—lFanny Mae—which 
buvs and sells only FHA and Veteran 


CTs, rather 
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CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 
PAPERS * 





*% Mix cork in paper to make 
a gasket? HOW! Paper is made from 
a liquid batch. Cork floats. So how do you 
distribute it evenly throughout the batch? 
The Garlock Packing Co. came to Knowl- 
ton and the problem was solved. The 
resulting gaskets seal better, last longer, 
cost less. 


KNOWLTON LIKES THE JOBS 
THAT STUMP OTHERS! 
Beginning where others give up is a spe- 
cialty with Knowlton. Perhaps you think 
that paper could never be made for the 
specific use you have in mind. But con- 
sider paper’s fundamental characteristics: 
relative lightness, economy, availability, 

uniformity. 


Sharpen Your Pencil... 

and Look Again! 
Paper-base. components may well cost you 
a tiny fraction of components made of 
metal, cloth, glass, or plastics. And they 
may also give you vastly improved per- 
formance. Let Knowlton’s research, tech- 
nical and pilot-plant facilities solve your 
problem simply, efficiently, and economi- 
cally. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
To “ef 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


-—" WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
sales engineer to call. 









Dept. 19, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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Administration 


mortgages—now oper- 

ates three principal programs: 
Secondary market operations. To 
support the mortgage market, Fanny 


Mae buvs and sells FHA and VA mort 
gages, much like anv other lender. The 
agency now holds 246,000 such mort 
gages, valued at $2.7-billion. Prior to 
1954, funds for these mortgage pur 
chases were supplied directly by Con 
Now this part of the program is 
financed chiefly through the public sal 
of debentures and, since last April, 
short-term paper (Fannv Mae now has 
outstanding more than $2.1-billion in 
debentures). 


gress 


(he agency requires evervone who 
sells it a mortgage to put 2% of the 
loan proceeds into FNMA stock. This 


gives the agencv some additional equity, 
but it is also intended 
lead to the creation of a privately owned 


some dav to 


corporation to handle Fanny Mae’s 
secondary market operations 
Special assistance. Fanny Mae gets 


monev from the Treasurv to finance 


projects in which private lenders are 
reluctant to invest heavilv, such as 
housing for the elderlv, housing for 


Guam, Alaska, and Hawaii, special sup- 
port for low- and moderate-priced hous- 
ing, and the big $600-million urban 
renewal programs. In all, the special 
issistance portfolio holds 106,000 mort- 
gages totaling $1.7-billion 
Management and lianidating. ‘This 
program chieflv covers the handling and 
liquidating of a grab-bag of old FHA 
and VA mortgages taken over from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp 
¢ Tenth Anniversarv—This week, Fanny 
Mae is observing the 10th 
of its separation from the Reconstruc 
tion Agency. In the past 
decade, it has proven to be an 
among government operations 


inniversary 


Finance 
inomalh 


Alone among federal agencies, Fann 
Mae has private stockholders—some 
6.200 of them, who hold than 
500,000 shares of common stock with 


more 


1 book value of $60-million. All the 
voting preferred stock, however, is held 
by the Treasury 

l’'anny Mae also has the rare distinc 
tion in government of paving its own 
wav. In 1958, for example, it earned 
$10.3-million after taxes; last vear, hurt 
bv higher interest costs on the money 


it borrowed, it netted $9.1-million. (A 
possible exception is the Federal Re 
whose stock is owned by member 
banks; but the Fed is considered in a 
different class.) 

¢ Turning Point—This profitable cor- 
porate setup can be traced to Fanny 
Mae’s reorganization under the Hous 
ing Act of 1954—the turning point in 
its life. The whole structure of the 
agency was changed to conform more 
tc the pattern of private industry. Th« 
reorganization’s chief aim was the 
eventual conversion of Fannv Mae into 


SCcTVc, 


a privately owned corporation. Fanny 
Mae started a 1 government agency 
in 1938, as a mortgage buver of last 
resort during th Depression ‘he 
agency had little impact in those early 
vears or during World War II. when 
private homebuilding practically shut 
down 

As the housing boom took hold 


Fanny Mae became major force. But 
bv 1954 it had attracted millions of 
dollars in questionable mortgages and 
1 reputation that proved embarrassing 
at times At that point, Congress 
stepped in to redirect Fanny Mae 

e Selling Stocks—To set the stage, 


I'annv Mae was given the authority to 
sell its own security issues to raise money 
for mortgage purchases. The theory 
was that eventually all Fanny Mae’s 


operations would be financed this way 
ind that, in 
retire the T1 


time, the would 


igen 


sury’s preferred stock and 


turn Fanny Ma secondary market 
operations over to its common stock- 
holders 

But there seems little chance of a 


complete transition of this sort anvtime 
soon, if ever. Anv Administration would 
think tw before it turned the agency 
yf its vital role in federal 
And no Secretary of the 


loose, becaus« 


housing policy 


lreasurv would be happy to see Fanny 
Mae competing with Treasurv issues for 
funds without some controls 


¢ Nonpartisan Boss—If Fanny Mae is 


in anomaly n Washington, so 1s 
Baughman. He has lasted through twe 
different Administrations—no mean feat 
in an area as critical and high-p1 ired 
is housing. There has been some in- 
dustry quibbling about the tight wav 
he runs things, but this has been gen- 
erally muted in th horu f pra 

The 62-vear-old Baughman i in 
assuming in appearance, but he l 
tough administrator with 4 irs in 
real estate. Baughman ran his own real 
estate firm for 13 vears in Pittsburgh 
before stepping into a government ca 
reer with Home Owners Loan Corp 
the agency set up during the De pres- 
sion to rt home foreclosurt He 
becam national manager f the I- 
poration in 1948 

In the past 10 veat Baughman 
bv steering a non-controversial cours« 
has been one of the few top housing 
men in government to escape the ax 
¢ Critics Squawk—Hovw r, not all of 
Baughman’s decision t Fanny Mac 
have received unreserved ipproval 

The most popular ompla nt is that 


Fannv Mae sets too tough a standard 
for mortgages it buvs; about 5 of 
the mortgages offered are turned down 
Critics argue that Fanny Mae should 
buv anv mortgage that is FHA-insured 
or VA-euaranteed Baughman main- 
tains that it good practice to buy only 
those that would be attractive enough 


for resale END 
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industry Spoken Here 


; 
; ae 


North Carolina’s 18-man Commerce and Industry team of Io- 
cation engineers, headed by Wm. R. Henderson ( Center ), has 
a specialist for just about any “language” industry may speak 
—or any question you may ask. This team includes chemical, 
civil and mechanical engineers, research analysts, small- 
industry specialists, and other experts qualified to provide 
basic information on plant sites. 


Give this team your challenge. It will be met in complete con- 
fidence, entirely without obligation, with a promptness that 
may surprise you. 


For information about plant locations in North Carolina you 
can communicate in confidence with Governor Luther H. 
Hodges, Chairman of The Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Effective August 22, 1960, the common stock of 
this company has been admitted to trading on the 











New York Stock Exchange. The ticker symbol is ARO. 
THE ARO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION Executive Offices: Bryan, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1930 


PRODUCT AREAS 


Aeronautical Products 
Environmental Control Systems 
Air-Powered Equipment for 
Production & Assembly 
Automotive and Industrial Service Equipment 
Power Hoists for Materials Handling 
Air Motors for Industrial Power 
Applications 
Heavy-Duty Bulk Materials Transfer Pumps 
Airless Spray-Painting Equipment 
Mobile Units for Construction 
Equipment Servicing 
Automatic Conveyor- Maintenance 
Equipment 
Non-Contact Ultrasonic Sensing Devices 





MARKETS 


Aircraft 

Car Dealers 

Auto, Truck and Tractor 
Manufacturers 

Chemical and Drug Companies 

Contractors and Construction 
Companies 

Foundries 

Furniture Makers 

Metal Fabricators 

Service Stations and Garages 

Appliances 

Radio and Television Manufacturers 

Toy Manufacturers 

U. S. Government Agencies 








New Issue 


August 31, 1960. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


135,000 Shares 


Electro-Tec Corp. 


Common Stock 
($.10 Par Value) 


Price $16.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable in any State from only such dealers 
or brokers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully 
offer these securities in such State. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


about Cubic Corp. 
offering, new issues market, 
Transitron, Income Fund of 
Boston, Greek bonds. 


A 50,000-share secondary offering of 
Cubic Corp. (whose shares are now 
trading on the American Stock Ex- 
change at $60) is finally close to public 
sale. The deal has been delayed becaus« 
of a disagreement between company 
executives Walter J. Zable and Robert 
V. Werner and the underwriter, Havy- 
den, Stone & Co., over how to price 
the stock. A compromise finally wa 
reached, and reportedly the secondary 


will be priced at 57 if the market pric 
is 64 when the offering is made. I< 
every point over 64, the offering price 
will rise 4 point; similarly, the offering 


I 
price will drop 4 point for every point 
under 64. 


Brokers are muttering about a 
twist in the new issues market, which 
thev sav is depriving their customer 


! 
of shares in “hot” issues. They sav that 
some underwriters are willing to part 
with stock, sav, 100 shares, only if the 
broker agrees to buv another 100 share 


of the new issue when it starts trading. 


lop brass from the syndicate depart 
ment at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith are “working on a deal” with 


Transitron Electronic Corp. (now trad- 
ing at $45 on the NYSI he deal rc 


portedly will be a public offering of 
mother 1l-million shar f ‘l'ransitron 
bv David and Leo Bakalar, the brother 
who control the company. Last Decem- 
ber, a l-million share offering at $36 a 
share—underwritten by Merrill Lynch 
took Wall Street by torm. ‘The tocl 


jumped to $51 within minut 


Income Fund of Boston, which 
claims to be the only mutual fund that 
borrows funds overseas, is searching just 

i e 
has made new investments in Bank of 
America 64% letters of credit, not 
of the Award of Mixed Claims Com- 
mission—U.S. and Germany, a direct 
obligation of West Germany that pays 
94% interest, and C. A. Colgate-Palm- 
olive 63% international notes, 1962. 


is hard for places to put its money. It 


Defaulted Greek bonds got a flurr 
in the over-the-counter market when 
word leaked out that an envoy was 
negotiating the debt with the U.S 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Coun- 
cil. But an insider ways the talks fell 
apart “just when they were getting 
productive.” 
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Why Solar designs industrial 
gas turbines to weigh between 
1 and 1% |lb/hp 


by Paul A. Pitt 


Chief Engineer 
Solar Aircraft Company 


The weight of Solar gas turbines is the result of a design 
philosophy that is unique in the small gas turbine field. 

Most gas turbine designs fall into one of two extreme 
categories. Aircraft-type engines, at one extreme, embody 
highly sophisticated techniques for extreme light weight 
in relation to horsepower, but have resulting short life. The 
opposite philosophy employs the ultra-massiveness of steam 
turbines to assure long life. 

There are important disadvantages in both approaches 
when long life, reasonable cost, dependable operation, 
simple maintenance and easy transportation and installation 
are required. While aircraft- 
design engines (of 4 to % hp/ 
Ib) can be modified and derated 
for longer service life, the 
resulting product is inherently 
delicate. This compromise inev- 
itably results in short life. 

On the other hand, massive 
design (of 10 lb/hp and up) 
leads to unnecessary structural 
bulk and introduces problems 
of thermal lag and distortion. 

Since World War II, Solar 
has designed and built a variety 
of gas turbine units with char- 
acteristics that lead to both long life and low weight. The 
Saturn gas turbine engine, for example, is an 1100 hp unit 
intended specifically for industrial and military installations. 
It has a weight-to-power ratio of 1.1 to 1.4 lb/hp. 

Although it is designed for long life, it utilizes only 
enough materials in its components to satisfy structural and 
thermal requirements. This approach resulted in a design 
that makes no compromises with durability and perform- 
ance, yet meets the needs of industry for flexibility in a 
small package. It has an 1100 hp rating at a specific fuel 
consumption of 0.61 Ib/hp-hr and a continuous rating of 
1020 hp at 0.63 lb/hp-hr SFC. 

Meeting these objectives required an engine with a simple 
thermodynamic cycle and high efficiency components. An 
axial compressor was designed with an operating efficiency 
of 86%, and this was combined with a multi-stage, axial 
type turbine of advanced aerodynamic design. Over-all 
dimensions of the engine are shown in the figure below. 

To fulfill workhorse service requirements, the engine was 
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designed to operate at a conservative gas temperature of 
1450 F continuous rating. The stress levels are also low, so 
that major rotating and stationary components will have 
more than 100,000 hours of life with long periods between 
overhaul. To keep costs down and assure dependability, the 
engine design is simple and straightforward. 

In brief, the development program of the Saturn turbine 
adhered to three principles: Careful aerodynamic design 
for high performance; use of moderate temperatures and 
low stress levels for long life; and exhaustive component 
testing for ruggedness and reliability. 

Presently scheduled field applications of the Saturn tur- 
bine include: Power source for 750 kw electric generator 
sets in process plants, portable field equipment, pipeline 
pumping, and gas compression in the petro-chemical indus- 
try. Other uses are as a power source for a 600 kw generator 
set in a commercial marine installation, propulsion units 
for marine and amphibious vehicles, and prime movers for 
off-highway vehicles. 

Detailed data on Solar gas turbines and other turbo- 
machinery is available. Write Dept. H-157, Solar Aircraft 
Company, San Diego 12, California. 











Saturn T-1000 dimensions 
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@ Perfect Circle chrome piston rings are mace to a 
standard of precision that demands accuracy in 
microinches—millionths of an inch. That’s 100 
times more precise than the tolerances commonly 
used in watchmaking. 


As a result, Perfect Circle rings fit ideally in 
every engine, maintain full power and oil control 
for extra miles, deliver important long-run savings. 


It is this precision and performance that has 
kept Perfect Circle the leading piston ring producer. 
And, with PC you’re assured of the same exacting 
quality and performance in a wide variety of Power 
Service products and precision castings—as well as 
in the amazing automatic speed control device now 
offered on eight of America’s most popular auto- 
mobiles. Always specify Perfect Circle—first choice 
for quality and performance. 


PERFECT CIRCLE (Grome/ston Kings 


PISTON RINGS « PRECISION CASTINGS « POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS « SPEEDOSTAT 
HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA « DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 














In the Markets 


Stocks Continue to Sell Off, Even 
Last Week’s Two Hottest Numbers 


The stock market continued its late summer sell-off 
this week. The popular Dow-Jones industrial average 
sagged to 612 at midweek, down some 30 points from its 
high of two weeks ago. And brokers figure that stock 
prices will soon make the fourth test of their 1960 low 
of 600 on the Dow-Jones. 

The most noticeable feature of the market’s current 
decline is the lack of buying enthusiasm on the part of 
institutions. ‘l’his lack of buying support means every 
bit of bearish news serves to drive down stock prices. 

On the speculative fringe of the market, a reaction 
set in to last week’s spree of T’ELautograph Corp. and 
Comptometer Corp., the long-distance electronic writing 
twins (BW —Sep.3’60,p87). ‘T'ELautograph traded at 143, 
down 10; Comptometer at 20, also down 10. Partly 
responsible for the deflation was the admission by TEL- 
autograph insiders that they had been selling their com- 
pany’s stock, shortly after company president Raymond 
E. Lee had denied that such selling had taken place. 
Moreover, Comptometer, put out an official statement 
that “it is not anticipated” that its new machine, the 
Electrowriter, “will make any contribution to the corpo- 
ration’s profits in the near future,” and passed its dividend. 


The bond market was on tenterhooks this week wait- 
ing for the Treasury to make up its mind on a massive 


Fel € 


advance refunding of its wartime 23% bonds. There 
are over $25-billion of these issues outstanding at present 
and there are indications that the ‘l'reasury soon will try 
to roll over most of them in a single shot. It’s felt 
the Treasury is simply waiting for the “right market 
conditions” to make the decision public Ihe bond 
market's tone has not been too strong, and this is why 
the ‘T'reasury is stalling. Of course, if the market should 
sag further, the whole thing could be called off. 


New Fund Will Buy Municipal Bonds 


A novel investment fund, evolving memories of the 
“fixed trusts” that boomed during the 1920s, was un- 
veiled this week by (Ira Haupt & Co.) a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. It’s called the Municipal Investment 
Trust Fund, Series A, and will invest exclusively in 
municipal bonds; interest income paid to holders of the 
fund's securities will be tax-exempt. Haupt tried to 
s.art a similar venture in 1957, but that time the issue 
boz7ed down in red tape at the Securities & Exchange 

YM Ission. 

lhe Haupt fund is slated to go into operation in 

veral weeks. Before the fund is actually sold to the 
public, Haupt’s underwriting syndicate will buy a mu- 
nicipal portfolio worth about $20-million; investors will 
have a chance to look over the list of investments before 
they decide to buy the fund. 
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The fund aims to provide (1) diversification of invest 
ment risk, which should appeal to high-tax-bracket in 
vestors, who have relatively small amounts of money 
to invest; and (2) professional management, at a cost 
well under that normally charged by professional in 
vestment counselors. 

Under the ruling from the Internal Revenue Service 
that gives it tax exemption, the fund will not be allowed 
to reinvest its funds. When bonds are sold or mature, the 
money will have to be paid out to the fund’s investors. 
‘This means that as its investments mature the fund 
will liquidate. Haupt plans to follow Series A with other 
more specialized funds. 


- e 
Japan May Ease Stock Restrictions 


Japan 1S expected to announce two steps to case 
restrictions on U.S. investments in Japanese stocks. 
Rumors are mounting that before or during the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meeting in Washington Sept. 
26, Japan will: 

* Approve listing of American Depositary Receipts 
for Japanese stocks. ADRs are certificates registered and 
traded in the U.S. that are backed by deposit of the 
original shares in a custodian bank abroad. 

* Provide for the establishment of a securities yen, 
similar to British securities sterling, which is not freely 
convertible but which can be reinvested or sold to other 
nonresidents for investment purposes. 

At present, interest in Japanese investments is damp- 
ened by time limits imposed on repatriation of foreign 
capital: a minimum of four years and one day before 
withdrawal of the full amount, a two-year wait to bring 
cut even one-third. 

Inauguration of ADR listings would mean U.S. in- 
vestors could trade certificates in this country without 
being cramped by the waiting period. 


The Markets Briefs 


San Diego's Charles Salik’ is setting up another com 
pany to specialize in electronics investments. His Elec- 
tronics International Capital, Ltd., of Bermuda plans 
to issue 2.5-million shares at $10 a share—proceeds to 
the company will be $22.5-million. As a Bermuda-chat 
tered investment company, it will pay no Bermuda taxes; 
it also feels it has no tax liability in the U.S. Salik’s man- 
agement concern now runs the $37-million Electronics 
Investment Corp., a mutual fund, and Electronics Cap- 
ital Corp., a small business investment company. 


I'he Murchison oil family’s dispute with Allan P. 
Kirby, head of Alleghany Corp., is getting hotter (BW — 
Sep.3°60,p93). Clint W., Jr., and John Murchison have 
made no secret of their displeasure over the way Kirby 
is handling Investors Diversified Services, a Minneapolis 
based investment company. And they have bought addi 
tional stock in Alleghany to exert quiet pressure on Kirby. 
But IDS now seeks to oust the two Murchisons from 
its board, and the move may trigger an open proxy fight 
between the Murchinsons and Kirby. 
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AIRLINE PILOT’S work begins an hour 


before take-off, as he studies weather maps. 


Airline 





Ihe Air Line Pilots Assn. (ALPA) 
begun in secrecy 30 vears ago by six 


Army-trained barnstorming fliers, is to 
iristocracv of the American 
labor movement 


day the 
Its pav scale soars high above those of 


other unions. The crage Captain cams 


$16,000 a vear. and those at the top 
close to $30.000 co-pilots average 
$8.500 and a maximum of $158,000 


N | onh It) ¢ 
well 
closer to that of professionals 
that of trade unionists. ‘Then 
Clarence N. Saven, often 
union to the American Medi 


irmnings but in other r 


spects as lirline pilots enjoy a 
status 
than 
president, 


likens the 


i] Assn 
Chere is a similarity in the rigor of 
training and high standards of perform 
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ep = ey 4 , 7 


THE PILOT, Capt Jack Purchla of United Air Lines, then files his flight plan with a 















dispatcher, Walter Leland, detailing route, altitude, load, and fuel consumption rate 





EXTRA CHECK of the plane, the DC-8 jet “Captain George 


Purchla. Others have the responsibility, but pilots like to see for 


re 


Douglas,” is made by 


themselves 


Pilots Clash With U. 


of both. and 


doctors, ar¢ 


ance required of members 
in the fact that pilots, lik 


entrusted with the lives of those they 
SCTVE 

¢ Still a Union—But, for all its resem 
blance to a professional society, ALPA 


till is basically a utilizing the 


rganized labor 


union 
conventional tactics of « 
And it’s a powerful one 

it has an active 
bership of 13,500—it is well-heeled and 


hough small mem- 
has under its wings an estimated 99‘ 

who fly scheduled 
Operating in 


of those iirliners 

a fast-growing, highlh 
competitive industry where a work stop 
page can 


setback, 


SUCCESS 


mcan a major competitive 
ALPA has scored success after 
With a mere strike threat it can 


inflict a damaging economic wound, be 


cause mal uston fle the 

tion counter f threatened airlin 
And when it does resort to an actual 
walkout, th \ particular] 

alr pa ng ind freight innot 
stockpile | bef r during a strike 


sale ift \ 


l. Challenging Uncle Sa 


ALPA, how cnt finds it t 
on the | n nd I Dattl that it 
fears may undermin 1¢ of its pows 
Oddlv enough, the protagonist is not the 
iirline industry but the Federal Aviation 
Agenc whicl h ded } 1 toug! 
idministrat forn Lt. Gen. I 
R. (Pete) Qu 
e Safety Rules—Th uk 1 seri f 
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COCKPIT is office for Purchla, First Officer 


Walter Ramseur, and flight engineer. 


Regulation 


new safety edicts handed down by Ou 
sada. As far as he is concerned, safety 
is the only question involved But 
ALPA not only considers a series of 
AA orders unwarranted from a et 
standpoint but also feels that Quesada 
s interfering in matters that should be 
thrashed out at the bargaining table, 
thereby handing ammunition to the ait 
lines. One of his regulations, for in 
stance, carries the clear implication that 
the union is guilty of featherbedding 
Che feud has produced an exchang 
of heated statements between Saven and 
Quesada, with Saven accusing the FAA 
chief of being unrealistic and dictatorial, 
ind Quesada charging the union with , 
trying to disparage and intimidate his GROUND MAN trots out of way after waving jet toward taxi strip, and United Flight 
wencv. But so far, ck spite union in 857 is off from New York to Chicago, nonstop, with crew of six and 109 passengers. 
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HOW TO PACK A 
LOT OF INSULATION 
IN A SMALL SPACE 








RIEGEL 
ELECTRONIC GLASSINE 


has high dielectric strength—400 
volts per mil minimum—and close 
control of caliper and finish allows 
you to pack a lat of dependable in- 
sulation into your layer-wound coils, 
transformers anc other components 
even though space requirements are 
tight. 


Electronic Glassine is clean, chem- 
ically neutral and without holes, 
spots, conducting particles or tear- 
outs. It also meets the toughest re- 
quirements for non-insulating uses, 
too...mold release in coil insulating 
processes, mandrel cover for tube 
winding and protective sheeting dur- 
ing varnishing or grinding. 


Electronic Glassine is available in 
both sheets or rolls; six thicknesses 
from 0.00075 to 0.0030 in. Write 
for samples and the Riegel Electrical 
Data Folder. Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 250, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


‘Riegel 


SPECIALIST IN 
ELECTRICAL PAPERS 
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vective, court challenges, and an 11-day 
wildcat walkout of 1,300 Eastern An 
Lines pilots in protests over one of the 
agency's orders, Quesada has not had 
to back down. 

Congress created FAA as an inde- 
pendent and strong regulatory agency in 
1958 to replace the old Civil Aeronau 
tics Administration that operated with 
limited powers under the Dept. of 
Commerce. 


ll. Basis of Feud 


Congress, with ALPA’s blessing, acted 
quickly to put the new agency into op- 
eration after a series of in-flight plane 
collisions had dramatized the dangerous 
overcrowding of the nation’s airways 
and its antiquated air trafhe control 
system Quesada, a much-decorated 
World War II air commander and sub- 
sequently aviation adviser to Pres. Eisen- 
hower, was selected to run FAA, He 
was given broad powers, never before 
held by one man, to regulate use of 
air space and to bring aviation safety 
practices up to the requirements of the 
Jet Age. 
¢ Bad Crash Record—Although FAA 
worked vigorously, pouring millions into 
modernization of airways and making a 
good start toward automating the in- 
tricate task of ground control, the first 
vear of its operation still proved to be 
the worst in aviation history from a 
standpoint of lives lost. In 1959, nine 
major crashes occurred, killing 294 pas- 
sengers and crew members 

Quesada, in analyzing these and more 
than 100 other air mishaps, concluded 
that about 75% of them resulted from 
human negligence, 50% from error or 
failure on the part of flight crews, and 
25% from faulty aircraft maintenance 
work by ground personnel It was 
wainst this background that he began 
his aggressive campaign to reduce 
human error as a factor in air crashes 
¢ Law to Himself—Under the authority 
granted him by Congress Quesada may 
make any rule he wishes respecting ait 
safety. He is obligated to pro\ ide notice 
ind to give affected parties an opportun 
ity to submit written comment, except 
where he takes emergency action such 
as grounding a faulty type of aircraft 
He is not required to held hearings m 
less he wants to. 

Appeals from his decisions—they may 
be made to the five-man Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—are limited. The board 
may review the fairness of the enforce 
ment of the FAA chief’s orders, but it 
does not have authority to take decisive 
action to correct those- that might be 
unsound. "™'>ts whose licenses have 
bh \odified may ask for 

‘Te is no appeal for 
acu as Short-term sus 


Ihe administrator's rulings may be 


challenged in the court, but judges thus 


en) 

far have recognized him as an expert 
granted broad powers by Congress and 
have refused to overturn his order 
lll. Four Disputed Orders 

Quesada has taken four major actions 
that have stirred the wrath of ALPA 
¢ Stay in Cockpit—He served notic 
that he intended to interpret strictly a 
long-ignored that pilots must 1 
main at the controls of an airliner in 


flight and not make visits to the pa 
sengers’ cabin except for urgent reasons 
He cited two instances of near-accidents 
during pilot absence from the cockpit 

Sayen brands this as a petty harass- 
ment of pilots, insisting that it is proper 


for pilots, exercising good judgment, to 


leave the cockpit for such purposes as 
relaxing momentarily, promoting good 


will among passengers, and checking on 
safety procedures 

e Retire at 60—Effective last Mar. 15, 
Quesada barred pilots 60 years of age 
and older from flying commercial air- 
liners. He held that the incidence of 
heart attacks and strokes 
nificantly greater as a man reaches 60, 


vet such attacks cannot be predicted by 


prior medical examination. For the 


becomes sig 


safety of the 56-million passengers who 
use commercial airliners, he said, it wa 
wise to remove pilots from airliner con 


trols at age 60 
ALPA’s retort his 


limit fails to take into account individ 


irbitrary age 


ual differences in phvsical fitness and 
ability. There is no real evidence that 
age alone is responsible for diminution 
of a pilot’s efficiency and no record of a 


crash having been brought on by the 
physical breakdown of a pilot. Fixing 
a retirement age by government regula 


tion is an invasion of labor-management 


prerogati ALPA 

Ihe pilots have made a legal chal 
lenge to this order, losing the initial 
round. ‘The case is likely to reach the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Appeal to CAB 


was not possible even though the regula 
tion, in effect, modifies pilots’ certifi 
cates. Quesada aimed his regulation at 
the air triers, prohibiting them from 


utilizing the servi 


yet leaving the pilot 


of a pil t over OU, 

’ licenses unaffected 
and allowing them to fly non-scheduled 
and private plan ALPA terms this a 
cunning devi 


e Medical Past—F AA and ALPA also 


were at odds over a move by the agency 
to insure that it had full access to in- 
formation on a pilot’s medical history, 


but this dispute was settled amicably; 


The union did not object so much to 


( 


FAA’s aim as to the method it intended 
to use 

FAA first planned to require pilots 
applying for its medical certificates to 


sign an authorization for any doctor o1 


any other person having knowledge 
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Because timing of music was so important to the 
monks of Chartres Cathedral, one of them invented 
the hourglass so their special music would always 
be heard at specific times. Today, timed, minute- 
by-minute programming of music is even more 
important for the motivation of office 

and factory workers. 

That is why Muzak’s special music is always 
programmed throughout the work day at exactly the 
right times—minute-by-minute—to offset boredom, 
fatigue and tension. Its results can be measured in 
increased production, lessened worker tension, error 
rate, tardiness and absenteeism. For example, at 
J. Strickland & Company, leading cosmetic 
manufacturer of Memphis, Tenn., production increased 
164% after the installation of Muzak. 

Based on 25 years of psychological research, Muzak’s 
unique work-motivating music programming formula is 
copyrighted, and only Muzak shows scientifically 
measured proof of its benefits. 

In 216 localities in the U.S., and other places 
throughout the world, there are Muzak specialists who 
survey, estimate, install and service Muzak equipment. 
Whatever your problem, they can help you to solve it. 


of J. Strickland & Company, Memphis. 










Muzak reduces error rate 
by reducing tension caused 
by boredom and fatigue. 





Muzak increases production 
“Production increased 164% 
after the installation of Muzak,” 
says George B. Long, president 





Muzak reduces tardiness, 
absenteeism and employee 
turnover because it makes 
jobs more interesting and 

helps work go better. 





Write for the unique book, “Music and Muzak,” 
with tts detailed information on work-motivation 
music as an investment for profits which 

should be working for you. Muzak Corporation, 
229 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 
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an International Company in the Jack Wrather Organization 


UNITED STATES - CANADA - MEXICO + BRAZIL - ARGENTINA 
PERU - GREAT BRITAIN - BELGIUM.+ THE PHILIPPINES 














CHECKLIST 
OF 
HELPFUL 





FOOD for 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 
12 experts examine America’s potential ability to feed 


its multiplying millions in the 
Corp. 192 pp., $3.95 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 
for nite 


Shows how to improve the profit picture of every lepart 
ment in your company using t financial! incentives 
By R. Smyth, Pres., Smyth & Murphy, Assoc., 302 pp., 15 
ius., $8.50 


MANAGING by 


reseeable future Ethyl 





COMMUNICATION 
Whether you are a ne superviso executive 
you can gain greater a ion and manage more suc 


otully vith thes 


ati techniques 
By W. V. Merrihue, Gea. “Ties "Oar "320 9g iltus., $7.00 


» HOW to BUILD 
JOB matgpcieny 


ives practical metho al happ 


and more productive in the bs "By Ed. ‘Mesarty Busi- 
ness Consultant 251 pp., $5.95 


J. K. Lasser’s 


EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE 
to BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


Tested checklists to help ake better decisions faste 
n any business transaction. Edited by S Prem Direc- 
tor, J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. 256 pp., $4.95 


( The NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


of SELLING 
Explains the new selling atey shich emphasizes sell 
ing your prospects the ay tl ke to buy. By M. Hatt- 


wick, Continental Oil Co., 276 pp., 27 illus., $5.95 


HOUSING CHOICES and 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Shows how choice of housing is influenced by consumer 
hanging needs. By N. Foote, Gen. Elec Co.: J. Abu- 
Lughod, ACTION: M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., Archi- 
tectural Forum: & L. Winnick, ACTION. 453 pp 18 
ittus., $12.50 


HANDBOOK of 
pusuc RELATIONS 


A complete working guide to be modern public relatior 
practice on every maj phase of the ‘ Ed. by H 
Stephenson, Pres., Community Relations, Inc. 856 pp., 
38 illus. & tables, $12.50 


McGraw-Hill Book fe: Dost Bw.-9-10 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y 


Send me book( checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on apere wal In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep plus few cents for delivery costs, and 
return unwanted book(s postpaid (We pay de 


livery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege 


i 
Ethyl Corp—Foed for Amer. Future, $2.9 | 
Smyth— Finan. Incentives for Mgmt., $8.50 | 

] Merrihue—-Managing by Comm., $7.00 
) Hegarty How to Build Job Enthus., $5.95 | 
C) Prerau—-Ex. Guide to Business Proc., iy 95 | 
] Hattwick—New Psych. of Selling, $5.9 | 
Foote et al Housing Cheloee & eee 
Constraints, $12 | 
] Stephenson—Hndbk. of Pub. Relations, $12.50 | 
(PRINT) | 
Name 
Address | 
City pees , ee Zone . State | 
‘ompany | 
Position . | 


For price and terms outside — 8. BW-9-10 
write McGraw-Hill int'l, 6 
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about the applicant’s medical history 
to supply information to the agency. 
FAA’s move was prompted by the 


fact that, while pilots have a_profes- 


sional obligation to disclose past. ail 
ments or treatments, they were under 
no enforceable compulsion to do so. 
Thus, FAA did not know until after 
two recent major crashes that one pilot 
had been seeing a psychiatrist and pos- 
sibly taking tranquilizers and that an 
other had earlier suffered a mild heart 
attack. 

[he union objected to the sweeping 
authority that FAA planned to demand 
of all pilots, to investigate their private 
relationships with doctors. In a com- 
promise move, FAA dropped the dis- 
puted requirement from its medical 
forms but amended civil air regulations 
to give it limited authority to check 
up on pilots’ medical histories. It will 
make such checks but only in certain 
cascs. 

The Third Seat—Then, on June 8, 
Quesada ordered that federal inspectors 
making in-flight crew checks on jet air- 
liners should be given the seat directly 
behind the captain. This is the seat 
normally occupied by the third pilot of 
the four airlines that have contracts 
with ALPA calling for a four-man crew 
(The fourth crew member is a flight 
engineer.) 

It was this order that touched off 
wildcat strike by Eastern pilots and the 
token refusal to fly by some of Pan 
American World Airways’ pilots. East 
ern suffered a 
before the pilots’ rebellion ended; 100, 
000 passengers were inconvenienced 

ALPA maintains that shifting the 
third pilot from his accustomed seat 
and forcing him to move to the reat 
of the flight deck disrupts 
nation and jeopardizes safety. ‘The 
third pilot does not handle plane con 
trols but does some communications 
and cockpit paperwork. But, savs the 
union, he would be in a position to take 
over quickly in case of the incapacita 
tion of either the pilot or the co-pilot 

Quesada’s position is that jet air 
liners were certificated to operate safely 
with two pilots and a flight engineet 
He argues that since government regu 
lations do not require a third pilot 
anyway, it doesn’t really matter where 
he sits. There is an implication that 
the ALPA has engaged in featherbed 
ding where it has made contractual 
arrangements for the third pilot 

Actually, all jet airliners carry three 
pilots, even when they don’t have a 
four-man crew. That’s because lines 
using only a three-man crew require 
the flight engineer to be pilot-trained— 

requirement that was the basis of 
bitter jurisdictional dispute between 
ALPA and its brother AFL-CIO union, 
the Flight Engineers International. 

[his dispute has broken out again 


$7.5-million revenue loss 


crew coordi 
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industry cuts costs C PRODUCTION__ 


with FIR PLYWOOD 1. Biiievnce— 


(1 CONSTRUCTION.__. 


Plywood Sky Vans are the key to 
a revolutionary new service offered by 
Calicopters, a California helicopter line 
offering fast, field-to-market air ship- 
ments of prime, highly perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 


Developed by Shield Fabricators, | 


Inc., of Gardena, specialists in design 
and construction of freight and cargo 
vans, the new Insul Sky Vans are made 
of lightweight fir plywood, lined with 
two inches of foam insulation. Properly 
sealed, the containers stabilize tempera- 
ture of pre-cooled contents within 3 
degrees for 48 hours. 


The standard Sky Van is 84x42x72 
inches and carries over a ton of produce 
in its 113-cubic-foot interior. Assembled 
with metal Klimp fasteners, the boxes 
can be knocked down and returned flat 
at minimum cost for re-use. 


Plywood construction holds down 
weight and fabricating costs, and also 
provides tremendous resistance to rack- 
ing stresses and impact. 
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Stronger than steel, lighter and lower in cost, these giant fir Computer floor system installed at a leading 
plywood box girders were used on the new International Paper Co. West Coast university employs vinyl-covered 144” 
converting plant in Auburndale, Fla. Four feet deep and 48 feet long, thick plywood over steel supports to provide the 
the girders have one-inch plywood webs with 2x 12 lumber flanges strength and stiffness needed to withstand tremen- 


and stiffeners. Available in most parts of the country through com- dous loads of giant data processing machines. Raised 
ponent fabricators (write for names), plywood beams can be engi- plywood floors for computers permit free cable runs 
neered for any load or span and fabricated in almost any shape. Other and space for air conditioning. Sections can be re- 
advantages include ease of handling and smooth, paintable surfaces. moved for servicing or circuit changes. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-—its uses, properties and advantages—write 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
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in the current strike by the Flight 
Engineers against Continental Airlines. 
The Flight Engineers recently asked 
AFL-CIO to oust the ALPA, charging 
that it is conspiring against it with the 
company—still fiving its planes despite 
the walkout. The Flight Engineers told 
AFL-CIO that Continental gave in to 
“extreme economic pressure” from the 
ALPA and agreed to recognize the 
pilots’ union as bargaining agent for 
flight engineers on jets. 

e More Fighting Ahead—Although 
ALPA has lost out so far in its fight 
with Quesada, the battle is far from 
over. The union plans an attempt to 
persuade Congress in 1961 to trim his 
rule-making authority, to require public 
hearings by FAA, and to empower CAB 
to modify or revoke his orders on ap- 
peal. Sen. Clair Engle (D-Calif.), a 
private pilot himself, has introduced 
two amendments to the Federal Avia- 
tion Act for this purpose. 


IV. The Pilots’ Side 


ALPA’s fight with the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has tended to overshadow 
its disputes with the airlines industry. 
But negotiations are now under way 
on 11 of its contracts, and the union 
currently is on strike against Southern 
Airways, a feeder line. 

ALPA struck against Southern June 
5 to enforce its demands for more pay 
and changes in work rules. Southern 
kept flying with nonunion pilots. The 
pay and rules disputes have been set- 
tled, but the strike is continuing over 
Southern’s determination to retain its 
nonstriking pilots and its insistence that 
ALPA forfeit their seniority when they 
return to the planes. 

The pilots’ union has threatened to 
retaliate by shutting down air service 
to most of the Southeast by having its 
members on 13 other airlines refuse to 
cross picket lines at the 47 terminals 
served by Southern Airwavs. 
¢ Mutual Security—ALPA joined with 
six other transport unions in July to 
work out a new mutual assistance agree- 
ment, providing that in case of a strike 
by anv one of the unions, the others 
would render all possible moral and 
financial support. 

Six carriers—Eastern, American, Trans 
World, United, Capital, and Pan Amer 
ican—have meanwhile asked the CAB 
to extend for one year approval of their 
plan for mutual strike assistance and to 
make it more comprehensive. If the 
pact is strengthened, National, Braniff, 
and Continental plan to join it. 
¢ More Pay—The union’s primary aim 
in negotiating new contracts is to ob 
tain higher pay and a reduction in fly- 
ing time to compensate for the in- 
creased money-earning ability of jets, 
which carry nearly twice as many pas- 
sengers as the latest piston-engine 
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“Out of stock” is a sale lost, as any sales 
manager knows. The ability to give fast and 
dependable delivery to your dealers is what 
rings up extra sales. 

Air freight plays an indispensable role in 
modern marketing. Here’s how the Polaroid 
Corporation uses it: 

‘“*We use Emery Air Freight in our day -to- 
day operations,” said Mr. Jud M. James, 
National Sales Manager, “‘to ship our 60- 
second Polaroid Land Cameras and new ‘3000’ 
speed film to dealers whose sales have out- 


Focusing 
on 
Sales 





stripped their expectations. Replacement mer- 
chandise is needed in a hurry. Emery enables 
us to keep up with increased demand. We use 
Emery because of its speed, coverage, and 
prompt teletype information service.” 

Businesses, large and small, can use Emery 
profitably in their sales and marketing pro- 
grams. To find out how Emery’s air freight 
marketing services can help you, call your 
local Emery representative today. Write for 
idea-packed booklet : ‘‘6 New Ways to Promote 
Your Products by Air Freight.”’ 


EMERY A/IR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 
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CLARENCE SAYEN, president of Air Line 
Pilots Assn., fights hard to maintain pilots 
professional standing. 


c 


planes and make 33 
given time. 

A Boeing 707 jetliner carrying a ca- 
pacity load of 106 passengers from New 
York to Los Angeles would provide the 
carrier about $16,300 in revenue, com 
pared with about $9,150 provided by 
1 69-seat, propeller-driven DC-7. And 
the jet could make more such flights 
per week 

(he pilots argue that they are en- 
titled to more pay because the stress in 
handling jets in a traffic control system 
designed for piston-engine planes will 
shorten their carcers. 
¢ Limited Hours—The union says that 
pilots are often pictured as $20,000-a- 
vear men but that only about 5% of its 
members draw that much pay. It also 
battles a widespread impression that 
pilots enjov the shortest working hours 
in the labor movement 

Federal law provides that airline 
pilots shall not be required to fly more 
than 85 hours a month. This limit was 
established in the historic Decision 83 
handed down in 1934 by a fact-finding 
commission established under the old 
Wagner Act. 

This decision, rendered in the face 
of a threatened strike against the then 
infant aviation industrv, established the 
basic working conditions for pilots and 
provided the underpinning to make 
ALPA a strong union. In addition to 
limiting flving time to 85 hours a 
month, Decision 83 also established a 
salary formula providing that, in addi 
tion to base pay, pilots and co-pilots 
should also receive hourly and mileage 
pay. Today there is extra compensation 
that is based on the speed and weight 
of planes flown, a day-night differen 


@ more flights in a 
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tial, overseas flying, and other factors 
¢ Justification—In justifving their high 
earnings, pilots make these points: 

¢ Although they fly a maximum of 
only 85 hours a month, they spend be 
tween 170 and 200 hours on duty, mak 
ing out flight plans and doing other 
paperwork, refueling, and waiting for 
trips to leave on turnarounds 

e The skill and responsibility in 
volved in handling modern airliners are 
staggcring. In piston-engine DC-7s, the 
pilot and his assistant must keep tabs 
at various times on more than 400 
knobs, warning lights, switches, and 
other controls. The new jets have less 
gadgetry, but their speed and other 
factors put more of a strain on the 
pilot. 

¢ Pilots must undergo frequent 
and rigorous examinations that, if 
failed, can result in gfounding. These 
include two comprehensive physical ex 
aminations a year, two flight proficiency 
checks, and a line check, a scheduled 
flight under the critical eve of a chief 
pilot. 


V. The Airlines’ Side 


As in everv labor situation, there ar« 
two sides, and the airlines have their 
problems, too. Where, they ask, is the 
money coming from to finance ever 
higher salaries for airline employees? 

The industry is having its difficulties 
riding out financial turbulence brought 
on by adjustments to the Jet Age. A 
plan announced July 28 would merge 
Capital and United Air Lines (BW 
Aug.6’60,p24) and, like Capital, other 
weak lines are considering mergers with 
stronger lines. 
¢ One-Sided Balance—In negotiating 
with ALPA, the industry complains 
that there is what Pres. Stuart C. Tip 
ton of the Air Transport Assn. calls 
an “imbalance” at the bargaining table 
He cites these points 

¢ The pilots and other unions are 
not restricted on wage demands the 
can make. Yet the airlines cannot in 
crease fares or, in some cases, even ex 
pand their operations to meet pavroll 


increases without governmental ap 
proval 
e ALPA, which is entitled to use 


the machinery of the Railway Labor 
Act, utilizes each step in the process to 
its own advantage, resorting to strike 
threats along the way to make the cat 
rier suffer without an actual strike 

¢ Decision 83, rendered 26 years 
ago, “perpetuates pay factors and work 
ing-time limitations based on a_ period 
when relatively primitive flying condi 
tions prevailed and pilots were deemed 
to have but a short productive life in 
the air.” 

¢ The union has 
sisted industrvwide bargaining and uses 
a “whipsawing’” technique that plays 


successfully _re- 


off o1 irline against another 


g ana one 
concession against another. 
Vi. Union Leaders 
Saven (picture), who calls the signals 
in ALPA, has headed the union since 
1951 He i former co-pilot for 


Braniff and can rightfully claim to be 


an economist and a geographer as well 
He was graduated with honors in both 
subjects from Northern State College 
of Michigan and pursued them further 


work at Michigan Institute 
of Min- 


¢ ] 
In gt iduate 
of Technology, the University 


nesota Southern Methodist Uni- 
versif\ 
Saven was elevated to the union 


presidency after the pilots rebelled 
against the le idership of his predecessor, 
the fiery David L. Behncke, one of 
ALPA’s founders and its leader for 20 
vears. Behncke, one of the early mail 
plane pilots, ran ALPA as a one-man 
operation. It was often said he carried 


union headquarters in his hip pocket 
¢ Founder Grounded—Belincke’s gruff 
vehemence, and unvielding de- 
ALPA much of its strength 
But the pilots 
ind his tactics 


ness, 
mands gave 
in its first two decades 
tired of his iron grip 

When he resisted demands by a five 
man investigating committee for re- 
forms and reorganization, -the 
though they still regarded him with high 
affection, him from the presi- 
dency and voted him a lifetime pension 
of $15,000 a vear 


bd New 


pilots, 


ousted 


['ype—The union turned to 
Saven, who was then onlv 32 and a 
man of sharp contrast to Behncke 
Sayen erudite, polished, diplomatic, 


skilled in the psvchology of negotiation 
He quickly came to be regarded by the 


industrv as a competent adversary who is 


basically reasonable but who drives a 
hard bargain 

“He tvpical of the ‘new’ labor 
leader—voung, sharp, confident of his 


from out some 
what arrogant,” savs an industrv spokes 
man. “He relies heavily on research to 
back up his case and does his homework 


power, and viewpoint 


well.’ 

¢ Union Well Off—The dues of ALPA 
members range from $60 to $525 a vear 
But the union has a program that is 
rare in trade unionism. When_ the 
treasurv reaches a certain level, rebates 
are made. ALPA reported its net worth 
to the Labor Dept. earlie this vear as 
$3,191,000 


ALPA conduct 


of airline crashes 


its own investigations 
It is quick to take ex 
ception if government investigators hold 
that 
the union has determined otherwis« 

Che union will hold its « 
uir safetv forum in Chicago next weck 
It expects officials, 
and gov safety 


1 crash is due to pilot error when 


ghth annual 
300 pilots, lir line 


mment and 


ittend 


urport 


specialists to END 
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Accounting News from Royal McBee 





From Royal McBee, leaders in the field of data processing, comes 

an accounting tool especially designed for the small and medium-sized 
business—as well as for decentralized offices of larger corporations. 
This is THE ROYAL McBEE GENERAL RECORDS POSTER. 


Most versatile, because it brings the benefits of mechanization to all 





your accounting — payables, receivables, payroll, general ledger — 


without specialized personnel. Most efficient, because it eliminates 





repetitive writing, slashes paper-handling costs by as much as 60%. 


Most flexible, because it’s completely adaptable to current methods, 





varying work loads. Most economical, because its low cost is 





well within your company’s means. Forms are immediately available 
from stock—or can be custom-made to your requirements. Your nearby 
Royal McBee Data Processing Systems Representative has had a wealth 
of experience in solving accounting problems. Call him, or write 

Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N. Y. 


for your complimentary copy of our illustrated brochure Number S-533. 

















Another new development using 
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New Push-Button Heating Pads by General Electric have five parts made of Geon shown in inset: (1) inner cover 


e m i Cc al raw materials 


— | 





2) cordset 3) T-Connector 


(4) tube which contains thermostat; and (5) heater wire insulation. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon vinyl 


How heating pads get “most wanted” 
features from different Geon vinyls 


Waterproof. The manufacturer of 
these heating pads says they “make 
wet pack applications a cinch.’”’ The 
reason? Their inner cover is made of 
film extruded of Geon vinyl. It is 
tough, abrasion-resistant and water- 
proof. 


Convenient. Three thermostatically- 
controlled heats are at fingertip in 
a push-button switch with a cordset 
which is accurately molded of another 
form of Geon vinyl. The thermostat 
connections are enclosed in tubing 
made of a similar impact-resistant, 


,B.EGoodrich 
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rigid-type Geon. These vinyls are 
white—could be any color. 


Safe. Ali the wiring inside the heat- 
ing pad is insulated with still another 
Geon vinyl. Geon provides excellent 
dielectric properties and good re- 
sistance to abrasion, weathering and 
heat, as well as being unaffected by 
corrosion. 


Here is an excellent example of 


the way one manufacturer uses 
different Geon resins and compounds 
to improve a product. For more 
information, write Dept. GA-7, 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON vinyls » HYCAR rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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One way or another, foreign travel and foreign influences are chang- 
ing the style of men’s suits this fall. 


For the executive-on-the-go, there’s the International Look. It’s a 
hybrid design that will make you feel at home almost anywhere—London, 
Bonn, New York. Main features of its silhouette: a natural shoulder line, 
looser across the chest, wider lapels, two-button, shorter jacket with well- 
tapered sleeves, well-defined waistline, trousers slimmer and single-pleated. 


Trend toward the well-tailored British look suits is continuing. Shoulders 
have soft lines but lack the natural cut of American suits. Jackets, a bit 
longer than Continental coats, pull in slightly at the waist and boast a deep 
center vent. Trousers follow a tapered, slim shape. 


Even well-known American styles—Natural, Ivy, Ambassador, Con- 
tinental, and Trans-American—are taking on the International Look. Most 
will feature roomier jackets, slimmer trousers, and broader lapels. 


The fashion for conservative Oxford grays and herringbones is slowly 
fading away. Coming to the fore in their place: moderately brighter shades 
of the conventional blues, grays, and browns, more checks, miniature glen 
plaids, stripes. The British are accenting chalk and cluster stripes, fancier 
weaves. Fashion “leaders” among your friends will be appearing more often 
in olive—now the big color. 


Vests are staging a minor comeback. They’re being worn mostly with 
sporty outfits to add an extra touch. Occasionally, they’re turning up in 
some country suits with a British look, also will go with several of the 
coming International models. 


You'll have to pay more for top quality suits this fall—as much as 7% 
over last year’s prices. Suits will weigh less (9 to 10 oz. per yd. against 
the former 11 to 12 oz.), feature lighter blends of Dacron and wool, and 
keep creases better. Main emphasis: suits that will be comfortable nine 
months of the year. 


On the horizon, clothiers see much gayer sport coats, more patterned 
materials, and revival of the double-breasted suit for larger men. 


You won’t find bargains in luxury-style rented apartments or coopera- 
tives if you’re hunting for space in big cities this fall. Rentals of higher-priced 
apartments and sales of costly co-ops are booming in most areas, according to 
a Business Week check. 


You'll have to hunt hard for what you want. Don’t expect rental agents 
to offer special deals—they’re sitting back, watching customers flock in. 


Here’s a quick, city-by-city look around the nation: 


¢ New York. Expensive apartments are renting fast. For example, a newly 
opened, posh apartment house with seven-room suites leasing for $11,000 
and $12,000 a year already is 70% occupied. No decline in market is in 
sight as older people continue to move back to the city. Note: There have 
been some concessions, notably where a lease is effective Oct. 1 and occu- 
pants move in rent-free several weeks in advance. 


¢ Philadelphia. A real boom exists in luxury apartments, with plenty of 
waiting lists and inquiries. Apartment construction is being rushed as the 
flowback to the city continues hand-in-hand with civic improvements. 
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Atlanta. Demand for luxury apartments is not so heavy as a year ago, 
but few landlords will grant concessions to would-be tenants. Rates have 
gone up, now range between $250 to $900 a month. 


¢ Cleveland. Market is tight, and rents are climbing—in an area command- 
ing among the highest rents in the country. Rental of apartments in older 
buildings has dropped off somewhat. Note: On longer leases, landlords may 
do more decorating for you. 


¢ Chicago. Market is far from soft; some lessees pay three-quarters of 
the decorating costs in order to move in. Extensive alterations of older build- 
ings have increased their popularity. Tip: You may be able to dicker over 
the rent in some cases. Apartments quoted at $350 a month have been let 
for $275. Sales of co-ops are going quite well, especially older, larger units. 


¢ San Francisco. Demand for larger, expensive apartments continues 
(eight to 10 rooms, $350 to $400 monthly). New buildings are filling up 
steadily; however, you may get concessions—lowered rents or added im- 
provements. Luxury co-ops are the big thing. One building set for completion 
next spring already has sold over half its units ($50,000 to $140,000). 


¢ Houston. Compared with other metropolitan areas, it’s loaded with 
vacancies—simply because apartment living hasn’t really caught on. Land- 
lords will put in room partitions, install extra storage cabinets, come down 
on rent to attract tenants. But prices run up to $1,000 a month. 


Outlook: A softer market next year as building activity increases. 
— 


Cruise News: Advance bookings for winter cruises are running strong 
There'll be 452 cruises, a big increase over last year, sailing from East Coast 
and Gulf ports between Nov. 1 and late April. But with the season likely 
to break records, you’d better book early to get top accommodations. 


Note that several ships are making their debuts on the cruise circuit— 
among them the Italian Line’s Cristoforo Colombo, the French Line’s 
Liberte (Christmas-New Year’s trips to the Caribbean), and American Ex- 
port’s Atlantic (two long Mediterranean cruises). 


Jet power for small boats is gaining popularity. A new system, called 
Sea Jet, uses a jet of water to power and steer a boat. Change the jet’s 
direction, and the boat changes course. One advantage: Boats using Sea 
Jet can operate through shallow water, even through heavy debris and 
weeds, because no propeller or rudder is required. A small, 150 hp. unit 
weighs 90 lb., costs $495 (Vanguard, 906 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio). 


Another company (Indiana Gear Works, 3119 Roosevelt Ave., Indianap- 
olis 7, Ind.) has an inboard boat on the market, with jet power already 
installed. Runabouts and small cruisers sell for about $3,400 to $5,000. 


If golf scores have “bugged” you this season, take heart from a lively, 
off-beat book, Out of the Bunker and Into the Trees, by Rex Lardner (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.95). Sample subjects covered: how to loft a ball out of your 
trouser cuff, how to apply Body English. Follow his advice, says the author, 
and you can cut 20 to 60 strokes from your game. 


For fishermen, there’s a collection of short, whimsical, almost-true 
stories called Trout Madness, by Robert Traver (St. Martin’s Press, $4.95). 
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You can soften up tough customers with plants and flowers 


Bivov brings in the order 


... SEll with flowers-by-wire 


Flowers-by-wire have a way with cus- 
tomers that’s absolutely unique. For 
flowers are friendly—always in good 
taste, always acceptable. They reach 
right out and touch people. Really touch 
them. They open the heart—to help you 
win the mind. And all of a sudden, you 
find sales come easier. 


More and more business men are weav- 


ing flower power into their selling pro- 
gram. They send plants and flowers-by- 
wire regularly through the year. Try it on 
your customers, and see the difference. 
Have your secretary phone your FTD 
florist. He’s in the phone book Yellow 
Pages under FTD—Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery. Beautiful selections— $5.00, 
$7.50, $10.00. Delivery anywhere. 


Something warm and human and wonderful happens 


when you send flowers-by-wire 


FLorists’ TeEtecrapH De tivery 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 











John D. McPherson, President of Jefferson Chemical Company, checks samples 
of a new urethane foam in his R&D Laboratory at Austin, Texas. 


“We look to constant new product 
development...and good advertising... 
to build new business” 


“Some businessmen seem to think of advertising as ness magazines like McGraw-Hill’s is so essential. 
incidental to selling. This isn’t the way we see it ‘‘Business publication advertising is the fastest 
at Jefferson Chemical. way we know to reach complete industries with a 

“Our Research and Development Laboratories new product. Salesmen can’t reach a new market 
are always busy with new product ideas. But new as fast as a good ad can. Nor as economically. 
products don’t mean new business until somebody You'll find the story of new Jefferson Chemicals 
knows about them. That’s why advertising in busi- regularly featured in our advertising.” 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hil! publications 
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The executive besieged by computer 





} ) 
Sdiesmien dim 





t needs a computer 





lo figure out which one he should buy. 


Layman's Guide to Computers 


New chart catalogues the 
characteristics of 43 general- 
purpose computers available to 
businessmen. 


he executive above is fishing for 
an answer sought by many businessmen 
around the country: When you're ready 
for a computer, which one do you buy 
and why? To the uninitiated, today’s 
computer families have enormously) 
complicated blood lines, and the ex 
ecutive shopping for a computer almost 
needs one just to figure out which 
machine he should get. 
: Because of this, a tiny consulting 
firm in Bedford, Mass., has undertaken 
a fairly good-sized project. To mark 
the end of its first vear in business, 
Charles Adams Associates has as 
sembled what, for its size, is probably 
the most meaty, up-to-date chart avail 
able on computer characteristics. It 
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covers all 43 general-purpose, stored 
program, electronic digital computers 
that can be ordered today from the 
industry’s 16-manufacturers in the U.S. 
(he few machines omitted are special- 
purpose computers designed for a single 
job, or those used solely for on-line 
process control 

¢ Big Market—A lot of money is spent 
by businessmen on computers. Produc 
tion of computers last year hit about 
$400-million, plus about $400-million 


more in accessories such as printers and 
tape unit Manufacturers are talking 
excitedly about a 20% to 25% climb in 


sales for 1960. Yet a potential customer 
may wonder what he is paying for, since 
some computers run to only fou 


figures, and others to five or six figures 

Ihe difference in price largely de 
pends on the speed and logic capacity 
of the computer. 
teristics determine how fast the com 
puter will operate and the complexity 


A number of charac- 


of the problem it will solve. It is these 
characteristics the Adams chart attempts 
to catalogue. There have been other 
general charts before, but probably 
none that pried into computer pedi- 
grees the way the Adams chart does 
One reason there haven’t been more 
efforts along this line is the fact that 
computer makers—a shrewd and fussy 
lot—don’t always see eye-to-eye on how 
machine speeds should be measured. 
So with so many ways to judge perform 
ance, it takes somebody standing on 
the outside to translate the industry’s 
overwhelming slew of figures on capac 
ity, speed, coding, and the like into 
realistic comparisons. 

lor MIT-trained Charles Adams and 
one of his staff members, Norman 
Statland, this has meant two months of 
haggling with manufacturers, relentless 
brain-picking with other experts, and 
poring through manuals and technical 
bulletins. “The big job,” Adams says, 
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these appliances sell fast... 





Appliance and utensil makers know that eye-catching design and 
attractive finishes help them move more goods off the shelf . 
faster. Dealers know it, too—so they display good looking products 
in high customer-traffic areas. That’s why many manufacturers 
use Osborn power brushing to unlock the beauty and sales appeal 
of copper, stainless steel, brass . . . many other modern materials. 
And prior to plating, surface flaws and tool marks are removed 
with versatile, economical power brushing. Let us demonstrate 
how to make your metal 

finishing operations even 


more efficient. For details, 
write or call The Osborn O SS RN 
Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-211, Cleveland 14, ® 
Ohio. Phone E Ndicott 1-1900. 


Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes ¢ Foundry Production Machinery 
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Expert @Xadminalion if needed 


pare CYPAVACTEVISI 1 Of differen models. 


“was getting manufacturers to agree on 
a common frame of reference for their 
machines, where vou couldn’t sav ex- 


plicitly that this model does this, and 
that’s it.” 

¢ When to Buy—The major question 
that’s left unanswered by the chart is 
whether or not to buv or rent a com- 
puter Various experts claim that a 


company shelling out $6,000 to $7,000 
a month on data processing is ripe for 
Electronic Data Processing (EDP). 
Statland and Adams balk at any such 
arbitrary figure 

The size and compk xitv of the oper- 
ation is important, but not the most 


important consideration. “It has more 
to do with labor costs, and whether vou 
really have standardized operations,” 


according to Statland 

e What's in the Chart—Adams Asso- 
ciates compilation on pages 172-3 gives 
a good picture of the wide variation in 
price and operating characteristics of 
computers now on the market 

e Price—The bulk of the machines 
whirring along today are rented rather 
than sold Rental prices vary enor- 
mously, as the chart shows. The figures 
in the chart are only averages and could 
swing 30% either way without much 
strain, depending upon how many fancy 
accessories the user wants. If a customer 
decides to buy, one fairly dependable 
rule-of-thumb for determining the com 
puters purchase price is to multiply 
its average monthly rental by 48. 

e Tubes or Transistors—lhe first com- 
puters made were non solid state ma- 
chines. This means that they use con- 
ventional vacuum tubes in their central 


logic system. As a result, the machines 
give off a good deal of heat and it 1s 
necessary to replace the tubes fairly 
often 

Most of the computers now being 
manufactured are solid-state units whose 
logic systems are composed of solid 
state magnetic devices, transistor ind 
diodes. ‘These machines use less power, 
throw off | heat, tak ip le pace, 
ind are mo reliab] since transistors 
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Everyone suffers because 
of shipping damages. They 
have plagued railroads and 
shippers over the years. In 
fact, damage claims paid 
have reached the staggering 
total of $114,000,000 per 
year, in spite of every pre- 
caution taken by zealous 
railroad men. 

To help eliminate this 
waste and to speed ship- 
ments, Bendix®, with the 
cooperation of the Southern 
Railway, has developed an 
ingenious shock absorbing system 
for freight cars. 

Borrowing from its experience in 
building shock absorbing landing gears 
which cushion the landing loads of 
gigantic bombers and passenger planes, 
Bendix has applied hydraulic shock 





Bendix shock-absorbing 
hydraulic cylinder and 
landing gear for Boeing 
707-720 jetliner. 


“ ; 
NA > 
. 1 tape 


absorbing cylinders to the 
frame of the freight car, as 
pictured in the scale model 
above. When the car is 
bumped, the shock is trans- 
mitted to the hydraulic cyl- 
inder which “soaks it up.” 

In dramatic tests the 
Southern Railway violently 
“test-bumped” a load of 
21,000 ginger ale bottles in a 
conventional car and wound 
up with 2,096 broken bottles. 
When the test was repeated 
—this time in a car with 
Bendix shock absorbers—only 19 
bottles were broken. 

So happy has everyone been with 
the results of the Bendix shock ab- 
sorber system tests that the Southern 








NEW TYPE RAILROAD CAR “PILLOWS” SHOCK, 


has ordered it installed on 100 of its 
new cars, built by the Pullman Com- 
pany. Besides offering increased pro- 
tection to ordinary consumer mer- 
chandise, the new system can also be 
used to protect the shipment of mis- 
siles and other fragile cargoes. 

Bendix contributes to increased 
railroad operating efficiency in other 
significant ways. Our two-way radio 
is now used by 55 major roads to 
speed up hundreds of railroading oper- 
ations by providing instant com- 
munication between trainmaster, 
train crew, and yard workers. The 
world’s mightiest self-powered loco- 
motive, operated by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, depends on Bendix fuel in- 
jection and fuel ignition systems to 
help keep its mighty power flowing 
smoothly and efficiently on less ex- 
pensive, low-volatile fuel. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive « electronics « missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar + marine 





WHO 
SAID 
ELECTRONIC 
BOOKKEEPING 
MUST BE EXPENSIVE ? 


Now! The desk-sized IBM 632 with new Posting Carriage 
can do your accounts receivable, accounts payable, inven- 
tory accounting, and billing—yet is priced low enough to 
meet even modest budgets. Here is a new solution to the multi- 
step preparation of invoices, statements, ledgers, purchase orders, 
checks and vouchers, and other important business records—the IBM 
632 Electronic Typing Calculator with Posting Carriage. The IBM 632 
is easy to operate—so easy, any typist can learn to use it in minutes. 
Operator errors are kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 stores 
information and instructions in its magnetic-core ‘“‘memory”’ . . . auto- 
matically calculates, positions the car- 
Any girl who can type riage, and types results. For use with 
can operate the IBM 682. more extensive data processing equip- 
ment, either Punched Card or Punched 
Tape Output is offered as an optional 
feature. For more detailed information 
as to how you can benefit from use of the 
IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 
with Posting Carriage, please contact 
your local IBM 632 representative. 








IB M The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 
® 
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ind magnetic devices have a longer life 
than vacuum tubes 

Another difference among computers 
is the type of data storage Basic lly, 
there are two broad types of storage: 


“external” storage outside the com- 
puter, and “internal” storage located 
inside the machine. Both do the same 
job—they store information in code, 


which the computer uses for its calcula- 
tions. External storage, which includes 
tapes, disks, or punched cards, has pretty 
much unlimited capacity. But, it might 
take anywhere from a few seconds to a 
minute to get information from exter- 
nal storage, while internal storage is 
accessible instantaneously and is a basic 
determinant of a computer’s speed and 
capacity. 
e Internal Memories—There are two 
types of internal storage: drum or mag- 
netic core memories. A drum memory 
is slower than a core memory because 
the sensor sometimes must scan the 
complete drum before finding what it’s 
after. Some computer makers build a 
“fast” speed into their drum units to 
accelerate the internal processing rate. 

Most newer computers have magnetic 
core memories. These essentially are 
banks of little doughnut-shaped mag- 
netically sensitive ceramics connected 
by wires. Thousands of these pinhead- 
sized cores will go into a single logic 
system. Since the magnetic core sys- 
tems have no moving or wearing parts, 
they are considered superior to drum 
memories. 
e Word Size—Information is retrieved 
from a stored program computer by 
testing to see whether certain elements 
are magnetized or non-magnetized. For 
this reason, these computers are con- 
sidered “binary,” which means _ they 
process all information in terms of one 
and zero. It takes so many _ binary 
digits or bits to make a word or deci- 
mal figure. In a core memory, what 
determines the actual word itself is the 
sequence of the magnetized and non- 
magnetized cores. A particular word or 
instruction, for example, might be repre- 
sented by magnetizing the 2nd, 8th, 
and 10th cores, while the others are 
left non-magnetized. Essentially the 
same principle applies to drum mem- 
ories. But instead of using row upon 
row of cores, tracks or bands on the 
drum are used 

Different computers are capable of 
handling different word sizes. The word 
size determines how big a number you 
can work with. For example, the chart 
on pages 172-3 indicates that the IBM 


Stretch has a word size of 64 binary 
digits. ‘This means that within a single 
word size the machine could work with 
in ordinary “whole” number, without 
decimals or fractions, of up to 20 digits. 


The IBM 7090 is a 36-binary machine 
and can handle up to an |1-digit num- 
ber within a single word size. ‘There are 
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HIGH DENSITY 
POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 








Grace Plastic Upgrades New Appliance Model 


The new Citation Model National Disposer shows how 
the use of Grex high density polyethylene results in up- 
grading a product to increase its consumer appeal. 
Made by the Plumbing Equipment Division of Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery Company, the appliance grinds 
food wastes into micro-sized particles that wash down 
the drain. Its primary appeal is freedom from garbage- 
handling chores. Three additional sales-stimulating fea- 
tures are direct results of specifying Grex for the housing: 


1, Freedom of design due to the moldability of the 
Grace plastic provides clean, fresh styling. 


2. A choice of attractive colors is offered. Colors are 
molded into the Grex housing—can’t peel, chip or fade. 


3. The plastic’s sound-deadening properties are utilized 
to help make the Disposer operate “‘whisper quiet.” 

In addition to these features, the housing is strong, 
rigid and virtually indestructible. It cannot rust, is unaf- 
fected by chemicals normally corrosive to other materials 
and withstands the high temperature of boiling water. 

If you are looking for ways to upgrade your product it 
will pay you to find out exactly what high density poly- 
ethylene has to offer by calling in the experts. Grace has 
the production, technical, and marketing facilities to help 
put your product in the Grex profit parade. Everyone 
Says we're easy to do business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.’s Polyolefins, 


| 


w.r.GRACE «co. | 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSBY 
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ruling (February, 1960) has clari- 
fied the significant tax benefits of 
the Plan and simplified its mech- 
anics. So now is the time to see 
how The Travelers Executive Com- 
pensation Plan will work for your 
company—and your key men. 

Your Travelers Agent or broker 
is waiting for your call. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


How much is a raise 
really worth? 


To key executives in a high bracket, 
a raise these days is a seriously di- 
luted incentive. 

It’s a tough management prob- 
lem but you may find the solution 
in an Executive Compensation 

lan funded by The Travelers. 
Many companies have. 
A new Treasury Department 


“One plan, one man, one monthly check to pay—that’s the modern Travelers way!” 

















HERE WE GO! 


WAGON TRAIN 


MORE TONS PER TRIP 

A CONVENIENT WAY TO 
UNLOAD — SIDE DELIVERY — 
KEEP GOING. LEAVE 

ROAD CLEAR FOR NEXT 


WAGON TRAIN ta Bi 


DIFFERENTIAL COMPANY 


DANIEL F FLOWERS, V.P FINDLAY, OHIO 
2100 ESPERSON BUILDING 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CAPITAL 2-7253 









FRED F FLOWERS, PRES. 
PO. BOX 238 

FINDLAY, OHIO 

GARDEN 2-0525 


BUILDERS OF SIDE DUMP 
VEHICLES SINCE 1915 
Railway Air Dump Cars 
Mine Haulage Equipment 
Locomotives and Mine Cars 
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Manufacturers disagree n bow com- 


puter performance should be mea ured. 


several ways, of course, to get into even 
bigger numbers in these computers— 
such as putting two word sizes together 
for a single number 

e Three Classes—Even though all in- 
ternal storage computers use the binary 
principle of magnetized and non-mag- 
netized elements, they are wired differ- 
ently inside This means that they 
are programed differently. Accordingly, 
stored program computers can be di- 
vided into three classes 
computers, 


regular binary 
ilphanumeric 
and decimal computers 
The regular binary computer is 
thought by most businessmen to be the 
most difhcult to program. ‘That’s why 
it’s not generally used for business data 
processing. The difficulty is in the con- 
cept of communicating with the com- 


computers, 


puter. In a sense, the programer must 
speak the computer's own languag 
work with the machine 


ge to 
However, this 
tvpe of computer performs fewer and 
faster internal operations to solve com- 
plex engineering and _ scientific 
lems, and therefore gives the 


results for such problems 


prob- 
fastest 


(he alphanumeric computer, on the 
other hand, generally is easier to use if 
vou want to program business problems, 
because the programer works with let- 
ters and numerals. However, the extra 
circuitry used to handle the alphanu- 
meric code means somewhat slower in- 
ternal operations. This computer is 
best suited for handling problems deal- 
ing with i 


entory, payroll, and other 


areas explained in alphabetical and nu- 


merical terms 

Somewhere between the binary and 
alphanumeric machines is the decimal 
computer. Decimal computers are pro- 
gramed numerically numeric 
digits only. ‘I'wo numeric digits are used 
to represent an alphabetic character. It 
can do both scientific and _ business 
problems on a fairly large though 
it isn’t so efficient on business or alpha- 
betic problems as_ the 
unit, nor 


using 


alphanumeric 


speedy on heavy engineer: 
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...and your intercom system ts tn action! 


is the fA directo cetepiione 


...a real boon to busy businessmen. 
It puts the people you work with right 
at your fingertips. No office com- 
munications system ever kept you so 
much “in touch.” 


You make inter-office calls by merely 
pushing a button or dialing a number. 
In case of a busy signal, a special 
“camp-on” feature automatically con- 
nects you when the line is free. 


You can hold telephone conferences 
with up to six people. Just push a 
button. You stay right at your desk 


. save time, steps and trouble... 
and get a lot more work done. 


You can add another inside party 
to an outside call and have a three-way 
discussion. No need to transfer calls 
back and forth. You settle things fast. 

You can pick up calls on as many 
as 29 outside, extension or intercom 
lines ...and hold calls on several 
lines if ne essary 

Just one example... 


The Call Director telephone with 
Bell System intercom is typical of 
many new Bell System advances in 
business communications which could 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘B) 


boost operating efficiency and profits 
for your firm. Get the whole story. 
Just call your Bell Telephone business 
office, and a Bell representative will 
visit you. No obligation, of course. 





Available in this 18-button executive model, 
as well as a 30-button secretarial mode! 
in green, gray or beige. 








SINCE 1894...LEADERS IN VISUAL COMMUNICATION 







for Offset Duplication fm in Under 2 Minutes 
On Your Own Office fie ” Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 

for the speed, simplicity, ; 
reproduction perfection : \ 
and economy of the rg ! 


Wi\COPY 
WWE THO 


a Insist on Gevacopy 





.. . by Gevaert 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. J 
(1 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 


(© Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs, 


AMEE. .occssaacand i. Sl Ie Pee epee ee ror eeereeg POE cp narecneneveeees ° 
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... any computer will solve 
the same problem if the pro- 
graming is adjusted to the 


computer being used .. . 
(STORY on page 163) 


ing or scientific jobs as the binary 
machine 
Where a computer in the chart is 


listed ‘“‘for’’ business, this doesn’t mean 
the machine hasn't or won’t be used 
for scientific or engineering problems. 
“Use” here merely refers to the most 
common application up to now 

Actually any computer will solve the 
same problem if the programing is ad- 
justed to the computer being used 
¢ Speed—The other headings in the 
chart mainly cover the computer's 
speed. Various characteristics deter- 
mine this 

Instruction addresses are separate 
storage areas in the computer. Some 
computers only have one. Others have 
two or three. The advantage of a three- 
iddress system, for example, is that only 
one instruction may be needed for cer- 
tain three-step problems, whereas three 
separate instructions may be necessary 
in a single-address system for these same 
problems 

Add time is the length of time it takes 
for the computer to receive and execute 
an ‘‘add”’ instraction 

Average access time is the time 
needed to get into the memory, read it, 
then get back out again. This is part 
of the add time 

Magnetic tape speed indicates how 
quickly data can be read into and out 
of the computer from external tape 
units 

Time sharing describes how many 
jobs the computer can do at once: 
reading (R), writing (W), and comput 
ing (C¢ If the computer can do all 
three, it is marked by the symbol 
RV ¢ Some machines can do mul- 
tiple reading, writing, and computing 
VMIR\W ¢ which often means they can 
do work on several problems at once. 

Random access file is an auxiliary 
storage unit with large capacitv, but a 
little slower access than internal “‘fast 
iccess”” storage. This is because the file, 
in the case of disk storage, is external 
and there’s a time-consuming mechani- 
cal action involved in choosing the right 
disk from a stack of disks 


Peripheral equipment covers the com- 


puters speed in digesting incoming 
data (input), and producing the final 
tabulated data desired output), 
whether in the form of punched cards, 
paper tape, or actual printed lines 

¢ What's the Best Buy?—Detailed as 
the chart is—and this is an abbreviated 


version (the full chart is available from 
Adams Associates)—it obviously isn’t the 
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F For example, “‘Mylar’’* polyester 
Tough, durable Mylar film’s high tensile strength in thin 
gauges helps make products 
M4 lighter, less bulky. Yet they last 
cuts costs eee Improves longer. Right now, “Mylar” with 
its resistance to heat, cold, chem- 
d icals and moisture is improv- 
pro uct performance ing the performance of products 
as different as lustrous metallic 
yarns and tough, flexible exchange 
cable. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
Formoreinformation on ‘““Mylar’’, 
write: Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 

Room #8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


***Mylar’’ ie Du Pont reg 
istered trademark r 
brand of polyeste: file 

teu 5 par OFF 


Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


1. Pressure-sensitive tape of 2. Metallic yarns of “Mylar’’ 3. Volatile corrosion-inhibi- — 4! y+ a 
“Mylar” is thinner, stronger. staysparklingthroughdyeing, tor packages of “Mylar” fight 


Resists tearing and corrosive washings and wearings, even rust, offer easy identification POLYESTER FILM 
chemicals and moisture. in sun and salt water. of parts. 
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INTERNAL PERIPHERAL EQUIPMENT 
rm GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS mmmmna, SPEED rm Fe STORAGE am, ae panies x 
3 
8 a 7 2 a — z 
> S = s =. #42 = »w sf » .2 
gi 2 =f 27 &8s 2 2 32 2 3 & 
- = wd ° 3 a0o% z > ew He = 
= Fe} w a ss [Se = < « #5 « eS 5 
« “ ~ = = ws ~sc a ry <2 lo. = “ 
4 = we 4 S =5 s= -=* = = a2 - ce pos = a 
2 oF on > Ee =e 233 “ Ss wk # «sz =; 
s § So s & et Su Sse = 2 & £& & s&€ 2 & 
se 8% Ss #£ 233 tf 2 . § 8 32 8 88 8 SF 
IBM 7030 STRETCH $200,000 @ 16-262K core 64b 2u Tu 62 MRWC € 1000 250 
UNIVAC LARC — $135,000@ 10-97Kcore 12d 1 4u 4 25 MRWC® 
133 
IBM 7090 $64,000 @ 32Kcore 36b 1 4.4 2.2: 15-62 MRWC @ 250 100 10 | © 
1BM 7080 $55,000 @80-160K core la 1 IZ 2.2, 15-62 MRWC @ 250 100 150 @ 
1K core T.tu 500 ” 
UNIVAC 1105 $43,000 8-12Kcore 36b 2 44. 8: 25 RWC 120 200 120 60 600 | @ 
16-32K drum 17m 300 : 
IBM 709 $40,000 4-32K core 36b 24. I 15 mRwC @ 250 100 150 4 
UNIVAC 1103A $35,000 4-12K core 36b 2 44u Bu 13 rc, WC 120 100 120 60 600 od 
16K drum 17m 240 ¥ 
CONTROL DATA $34,000 @ 8-32Kcore 486 1 Su 48, 30 MRWC @1300 350 200 601000 @ 
1604 is 
RCA 601 $32,000 @ 8-32Kcore 56b 6u 9- 22-120 MRWC 600 1000 100 100 600 | @ 
1.5u 300 900 | 
IBM 704 $32,000 4-32K core 36b 1 24u 12u 15 RC, wc@ 250 100 150 
500 eg 
PHILCO 2000 $30,000 & 4-32K core 48b 1 15u 10u 90 MRWC = 2000 1000 100 60 900 
4.5u 2u 
IBM 705 $30,000 20-80K core la 1 86u 9u 15-62 RWC 250 100 
119u 7u 
UNIVAC I $28,000 core 120 1 200, 40. 25 RWC 240 120 
IBM 7070 $24,000 @ 5-10Kcore 10d 1 60, 6 15-62 RWC @ 500 250 
7074 $29,300 Wu 4u 
HONEYWELL $22,000 @ 4-32Kcore 12d 3 24. 6. 64 MRWC 240 200 100 60 
H-800 650 1000 250 
BENDIX G-20 $20,000 ® 4-32K core 32b 1 21u 8.4u 60 MRWC 800 500 250 100 
UNIVAC Ill $20,000 @ 8-32Kcore 64 1 MM 45. 25 MRWC @ 700 300 
133 
BURROUGHS 220 $17,000 2-10K core 10d 1 200u 10u 25 none & 300 1000 100 60 
RCA 501 $16,000 = 16-262K core la 2 3360p 15u 22-66 RC, wc@ 400 1000 150 100 
or RW 300 
GENERAL $14,000 e 4-8K core éd 1 64u 32u 30 RWC & 400 200 60 
ELECTRIC 210 50 1500 500 
NCR 304 $12,500 a 2-4K core 10a 3 600u 60u 30 RW 2000 1800 250 60 
120u 
Who Makes Which Computer: Autonetics Div. of North American Aviation Corp. — Recomp I!; Bendix Corp. — 
G-20, G-15; Burroughs Corp. — 220, 205,E-101; Control Data Corp. — 1604, 160; Digital Equipment Corp. — 
PDP-3, PDP-1; El-Tronics, Inc. — Alwac III-E; General Electric Co.— 210, 225; International Business 
Machines Corp. — Stretch (7030), 7090, 7080, 709, 704, 705, 7070, 7074, 650, 1401, 305, 1620; Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. — H-800, H-400; Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Division of Litton 
complete word on computers. In the 1604 is as fast, if not faster, than its extra services that Control Data doesn’t 
table, the Control Data 1604, for ex- IBM counterpart. However, there are On the other hand, Control Data, be 
ample, looks like a better buy than any number of reasons for the price cause of its smaller size and smaller 
IBM’s 7090, priced at almost twice the difference. IBM, a much bigger com- overhead, could be passing on such 
ymount of the 1604. In many ways, the pany than Control Data, throws in savings to the buyer. Then again, an 
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Comparing the Computers 
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UNIVAC File $12,000 18O0Kdrum 12a 3 8.6m 7m 104 RWC @ _ 150 200 150 60 600 
Computer | 1K drum 3.1m 240 120 
UNIVAC $9,000 @ 4K drum 10d 1 1.7m 25 RC, WC @ 450 150 
$$ 80/90 1K fast 85 - 425m 240 120 
1BM 650 $9,000 60core 10d 1 Im 115 RC, WC @ 155- 60 100- 
1-4K drum 7m 2.4m 250 250 
HONEYWELL H-400 $8,700 @ = 1-4Kcore 12d 3 220, 8 64 RW 650 1000 100 60 
250 
GENERAL $8,000 @ 8-16Kcore 21b 1 40% 20, 15 MRWC @ 400 100 100 60 
ELECTRIC 225 8-32K drum 55 1000 
BURROUGHS 205 $8,000 4K drum 10d 1 8.5m 6 none @ 300 540 100 60 
80 fast 1.7m .85m 
IBM 1401 $7,500 aie 1.4-16K core la 230u «=11.5u 15-62 none 800 250 
RCA 301 $5,000 @ 10-20Kcore ta 189% yw 7.5 Rc, WC @ 600 100 100 100 
or RW 
DEC PDP-3 $4,400 @ 4-32Kcore 36b 1 10u Su 15 rc, WC 400 60 
IBM 305 $3,600 2,000drum la 2 30m 10m 15 rc, WC@ 125 20 100 30-50 
5-40,000K disc 60 200 
EL-TRONICS $3,600 4-8K drum 33b 1 Im 4m 21 RC, WC 100 200 100 60 
ALWAC III-E 
AUTONETICS $3,000 @ 4Kdisc 40b 1 9.5m 9m 400 20 
RECOMP II 16 fast 1.49m .95m 
RPC 9000 $2,500 @ 72delay 120 1 .23m 8m = 52 mRwc @ 400 60 30 
500 300 
DEC PDP-1 $2,200 @ 1-4Kcore 18 1 Ou Su 15 RC, WC 400 60 
RPC 4000 $1,800 8K drum 32b 1 8.5m 60 30 
128 fast 1.0m 5.0m 500 300 
IBM 1620 $1,600 @  20Kcore Id 2 560u 20. 150 15 
BENDIX G-15 $1,500 2K drum 29b 1 14.5m 43 RC, WC 100 400 100 60 
16 fast 1.08m .54m 
no DATA $1,500 @ 4K core 12b 1 12.81 64 15 none @1300 350 60 
30 
PACKARD BELL $1,200 @ 1.8-16K delay 22b 1 1.5m 2 none 10 10 
PB 250 16 fast 24. .09m 300 110 
RPC LGP-30 $1,100 4K drum 31b 1 2.26m 8.5m 200 20 
BURROUGHS E-101 $1,000 220drum 12d 1 50m 10m 20 10 
MONROBOT XI $700 = =@ ~—siKdrum 32b 1 3 =9m 6m 15 20 15 20 





Industries — Monrobot Xl; National Cash Register Co.— 304; Packard-Bell Electronics Corp. — PB 250; 
Philo Corp. — 2000; Radio Corp. of America — 601, 501, 301; Remington Rand Univac Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. — Larc, 1105, 1103A, U II, U III, File Computer |, SS 80/90; Royal McBee Corp. — RPC 9000, 


RPC 4000, LGP-30. 


of these machines in the chart may 
simply be underpriced, while others are 
overpriced. 

Among all 16 manufacturers listed, 
there’s bound to be a variable in the 
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dependability of their machines, the 
availability of parts for them, customer 
serviee offered, terms of rental agree- 


ments, and so on. Even the technical 
data itself cannot be fully boiled down 


@ausiness week 


to fit precisely into a chart. All models 
listed in Adams’ chart represent only 
averages. ‘Thus, computers such as IBM 
1401, RCA 301, and several others 
actually have variable word lengths. 
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Speedier Production Tab-Keeper 


~ 


The machine in the pictures—a Pro- 
ductograph—may prove just the head- 
ache pill that production control men 
have needed in smaller job-shops. 

Right now, most production control 
is carried on with complicated charts 
and graphs that sometimes take so long 
to put together that they are of little 
practical use to the supervisor. 

lo speed things up, the Producto- 
graph—a German system available from 
Farrington Instruments Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Farrington Mfg. Co.—gives 
the supervisor direct communication to 
the shop, so he has an automatic, run- 
ning record of what each machine is 
doing. 
¢ Information at a Glance—At a large 
console, the supervisor can tell at a 
glance: 

¢ Which machines are operating, 
which ones are down, and why thev’re 
not running. This comes in a perma- 
nent, written record, as well as a visual 
record. 

¢ What the total production time 
has been in the plant compared with 
the total downtime (which may be due 
to any one of five types of troubles). 

¢ How many units have been pro- 
duced. 

¢ How close each machine oper- 
ator is to completion of his order. This 
information is provided in a visual, bar- 
type graph that gives a running box 
score of each machine’s output and how 
much each order calls for. 

¢ Whether the “frequency” or 
cycle of production of one operator is 
up to par with other machine operators 
in the plant. This also comes in a 
permanent record that can be stored. 
¢ Direct Contact—The real key to the 
system probably lies in the direct con- 
tact between machine operator and su 
pervisor. This takes two forms. When 
a piece of equipment shuts down, a red 
light flashes on a small control box 
ibove the machine. Immediately, the 
operator is supposed to push one of 
several buttons on the box to explain 
to his supervisor up front why his ma- 
chine is down. This registers on the 
console. If the operator doesn’t push a 
button, then the supervisor—who can 

c¢ from the console that the machine 
down—will check back to see what 

h ippened. 

To strengthen this communication, 
the Productograph comes with a hand- 
sect telephone, and intercom system, or 
oth, depending upon how much noise 
there is in the plant or what type of 
plant communication the manufacturer CONSOLE of Productograph shows at a glance what each machine is doing, with running 
mav already have. The Productograph’s box score on plant output—and information to compute incentive pay, besides. 





INSTANT CONTACT between each of 40 machines and supervisor at Connecticut 
Bending & Stamping Works is provided by control box at operator's right. 
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Miller Freeman Publications, a leader in the businesspaper field, covers much of the world 
with its 15 specialized publications devoted to many international, U. S. and regional industries. 
The company offers its 182 employees and their dependents a group insurance program de- 
signed by New York Life which includes life, and hospital, surgical, and medical insurance. 
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BULLETIN FROM MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS: 


New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Like Miller Freeman Publications, more and more com- Your company can draw upon New York Life’s broad 
panies are learning the value of Group Insurance custom- experience in custom-planning Group Insurance Programs, 
planned by New York Life. Briefly, here’s why: Simply call your agent or broker. Or write: New York 

Group Insurance helps you hold key personnel. It gives Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
employees and their dependents greater financial security. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


It helps you attract high-grade employees. Because of its 


definite value as a morale builder, a Group Plan helps you N EW YOR ye 4 i] FE 
stimulate creativity, increase production, and further your 





company’s reputation as “a good place to work.” LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 
A successful Group Insurance Program fits the coverage 
— ‘ ans : . = Pl- . P = 
to the company, assuring that the Plan will fulfill Its ob Life Insurance « Group ineurence 
jectives, and be flexible, economical, easy to administer. Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans j 








* STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
Stone 4200 West 42nd Piace « Chicago 32, Illinois 


Packaging anutacturer of creat 
Ana Corrugated Container Plants 


) y elf | Vetr 
Research South Bend 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: ( ago, tw 
Know-how plants; Detroit; | ati; South Bend «+ Fibre Cans: 
C ig0 « Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Frank and Cost t Ohio; Mobile, Ala 





The CECOMATIC Forging Process, based on the revolutionary 


Chambersburg Impacter, makes possible the continuous and automatic production of 
precision drop forgings. If you are a manufacturer whose products include drop 
forged components, you must consider mechanized forging in your plans for the 
future your competition will do so—sooner or later. Practical information, with 
examples of successful mechanized forging operations, are included in the brochure, 
“The Automatic Production of Forgings in Closed Dies’. Write for a copy today, to 
Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


CHAMBERSBURG 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE IMPACTER 
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basic svsten udes both, alon ith 
a tape recorder that automaticall 

down the intercom nversatiol 

e German Origin—The North Ameri 
can rights for manufacturing and selling 


the Productograph wet quire¢ 
cently by Farrington from Joseph Mayr 
Co., a German firm. Until Farrington 
new plant n production next vear, 
the equipment ¥ be ppli ad from 
Germany 

So far, 22 systems at mn order in 
the U.S., but only two have actually 


been installed here. One—shown in the 
pictures on page 174—is at Connecticut 
Bending & Stamping Works in New 
Britain, Conn., and the other at the 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. in Hartford, 
Conn., a subsidiary of Veeder-Root, 
Inc. Both companies—with less than 


250 employees each—claim their down- 
time has been sliced over 20 vith 
Productograph. In Europe, where 200 
systems have been installed, one plastics 
maker cut his downtime 80 iccord- 
ing to Farrington 
e Saving on Time—Th¢ tem helps 
slash downtime in a numb yf wavs. 
It puts the supervisor in a better spot 
to deal with downtime by giving him 
in immediate record, close at hand, on 
the work status of each machine—with 
the machine operator no further away 
than the intercom or handset telephone. 
Using Productograph, savs Farring- 
ton, the supervisor in often antici- 


pate some pt duction snags far enough 
in advance to prepare for them For 
instance, he can tell right away when 
one operator is almost finished with an 
order, and get the next order and new 
materials to him before the run is com- 
pleted. This eliminates downtime due 
to lack of an order or materials 


By actually knowing what 1uSes 
downtime frequ nt breakdowns, tool 
changes, lack of orders, or what—the 


} 


supervisor is also better equipped to do 
something about it. Obviously, he can’t 
just rush in and stop a tool breakdown, 
but he can speed up the orders to the 
machinist, or get parts o1 materials to 
him before the operator runs out and 
has to shut down his unit 

¢ Help on Work Scheduling—The Pro- 
ductograph should also ease one of the 


supervisors biggest troubles—gauging 





the “loading” time or work sched 


of machin so that their work is co- 
ordinated and several machines aren’t 
idle, waiting for others to produce parts 
or units for them This is probably 
one of the major cau of downtime. 
The basic chore of machine loading 
can’t be done by the Productograph, 
of course, but Farrington claims the 


data it furnish the SUPerVISOI impli- 


hes the | loading” job 

For instan ne of the bar g1 iphs 
built into the Productograph is essen- 
tially n automatic Gantt chart—a 
widel graph designed f rk 
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THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC? 
WELL, ALMOST... 


Move over, Midas! They’ve picked up your touch in the 
Chemical Process Industries. New compounds now 
bring gold’s corrosion and temperature resistance (via 
plating) to plastics, metals and ceramics... 
plications from structural materials to missile blast 
shields. And management is really excited... 


with ap- 


Naturally! The reaction is typical of CPI leaders’ con- 
cern with developments which lead to new markets and 
More profitable products. It’s typical, too, of manage- 
Ment’s response to CHEMICAL WEEK’s editorial pages. 
For whether the man is “VP”, Production Manager or 
Purchasing Director . . . only CHEMICAL WEEK’s com- 
mon denominator of news fills his specific job needs and 
Satisfies his broader management interests. 


PHOTO COURTESY HANOVIA LIQuIp GoLp Div., ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES, ID 


Pick it up! Read it! You’ll learn how the field’s only 
business magazine puts the “profit interpretation” on 
the news. You’ll know why it best serves your best 
customers and prospects. You'll see why you can sell 
them better, faster... right here in CHEMICAL WEEK, 
“industry spokesman for CPI-Management”! 


Chemical Week 
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PUT THIS HOPPER 
ON YOUR LIFT TRUCK 


iv 4 
Cut bulk handling 
costs 50% or more 


It’s easy to cut costs with this hopper. 
Use it for handling all kinds of wet or 
dry, hot or cold bulk materials. Pick it 


up with your lift truck . . . move it to its 
destination . . . flip the latch and the 
hopper automatically dumps its load, 
rights itself, locks itself. One man does 
the entire job in a fraction of the usual 
time. Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers are 
built of 4%" steel plate with continuous 
arc-welded seams. Heavier plate if re- 
quired, also stainless steel or galvanized. 
Eight sizes, 44 to 4 yard capacity, on 
live or semi-live skids with choice of 
wheels. Standard models shipped from 


ROURA 


--—- Self Dumping ---— 


HOPPER 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 


letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 
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CUT#2:.COSTS 
BETTER PACK 


999 


ELECTRIC 
Gummed - Tape 
Sealer 


r > 
| I 
| | 
| : 
! 

| ! 
! 





Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Ee: F 257 Canal St 
/WE Shelton, Conn 





the nicest things 

happen to people 
who carry 

- FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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scheduling. It tells the supervisor how 
far along a machine is with a given 
order of so many units. 

¢ Two-Way System—One other salient 
ithe intage plugged by Farrington is the 
responsibility the system places on the 
individual operator. Because he must 
account more specifically for his time, 
Farrington feels the machine operator 
will cut down on ‘personal’ downtime 
or needless delays. If the downtime of 
one operator is running higher than 
the downtime of the others in a plant 
—and this is easily enough checked with 
the Productograph—then the supervisor 
can see it and straighten things out. 
¢ For Rent—The Productograph sys- 
tem is leased in packages for control 
of 20 machines each. Though a manu- 
facturer’s machines may not come in 


even multiples of 20, the average 
manufacturer probably doesn’t need 
all his machines monitored closely. 


“Usually, it’s just those machines that 
are running continuously withcut 
letup,”’ savs Jacob Saliba, executive vice 
president of Farrington Instruments. 
The basic 20-machine system, includ 
ing 20 handset telephones and 20 in 
tercoms, will rent for about $1,000 
monthly. ‘This maintenance. 
Several 20-machine systems can be 
plugged into a single console, so the 
only actual limit on the number of 
machines a single supervisor can con 
trol is simply the number he can fol- 
low on the console and auxiliary graphs. 
Because the tab for the first 20 ma- 
chines includes the console price, the 
rental for hooking up a second or third 
bank of 20 machines should be 
what less. 
¢ Competing Systems—Productograph, 
as the latest of a number of entries in 
this growing field, will face its stiffest 
competition in selling to manufacturers 
that have central data processing com 
puters. There, itll be bucking compet 
itors like Frden Corp., International 
Business Machines Corp., and Strom- 
berg Time Div. of General Time Corp. 
All three manufacture data collection 
systems that directly produce either 
punched card or punched tape input 
for computer analysis. Although thesc 
systems, designed to be hooked up to 
computers, can be much more sophisti 
cated, they don’t produce the instan 
taneous visual record that shows up in 
the flashing lights and graphs on the 


cover’s 


SOTnC- 


Productograph console. More directly, 
Productograph will be competing 


against Hancock Industries, which man 
ufactures the Telecontrol Svstem. ‘Tele- 
control is similar to the Productograph, 
in that it features a two-way telephonc 
contact between each machine operator 
and the supervisor, and automatically 
keeps track of production and down 
time. However, it doesn’t go as deeply 
into the Pro 


causes for downtime as 
ductograph 


END 





SAVE TIME — MONEY 

IN BUSINESS ga 
WITH Py 
POWERFUL 
2-WAY RADIO 





e Citizens Band Radio 


by Pearce-Simpson, | 


e Anyone an operate, no license examinatic 
e Provides instant mmunication, office to car 
truck; in-warehouse; field operations; factories 


etc. Compact, easily movable. Range 1-30 mi es 
CBD-1: Single channel set, 12 volt DC, 
Complete only $159 50 
CBD-5: multi-channel set, dual 12 volt, 115 AC, 
or 6 volt only sets, Complete only $179.00 


For free brochure write to 


id bg 0,4 © ERY FA) BAL OIE 









Free to Corporate Exec utives 





“A Guide to Business Car 
Operating Methods...” 
by Allan E. Fitzpatrick 
An authoritative, objective 24- 
page booklet, analyzing all three 
basic plans for operating business 
fleet 


for costs and type of use—to help 


cars. Gives definite criteria 


you reduce your own costs ma- 
terially. 
no cost or obligation, write on 
your company letterhead to: Fleet 
Sales Division, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp., South Bend 27, Indiana. 


For your own copy, with 





IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is yo 
spot Familiar with 


arent: oll 


ur man on the 
the laby- 
cal and state gov 
widely nnecteda 
in business circle 
New Mexico. A 
clude economic feasib 


ernment 


studies, corporate public re 
lations, executive search and 
management services for 
leading corporations. F 
background d references 
write 


Jack Wentworth, President — 
C NIANTIC CORPORATION 


718 Simms Bidg Albuquerque 














Week 


management men 


You advertise in Business when 


you want to influence 
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THE TREND 





Growth Abroad Versus Growth at Home 


One of the most striking business trends of the 
day—and one whose significance has yet to be 
thoroughly analyzed or weighed—is the great in- 
crease in investment by U.S. manufacturers in 
foreign facilities (page 25). This trend becomes all 
the more provocative when set beside two other 
major developments: the flattening and possible de- 
cline in domestic capital spending and the continu- 
ing pressure on the U.S. balance of payments. 

Are the three trends interrelated? Should we be 
concerned that heavy U.S. investment abroad is 
diverting funds away from domestic investment 
and aggravating our balance of payments problems? 

There is little justification for leaping to the con- 
clusion that foreign investment is at the expense of 
domestic investment. The blocks to expansion of 
domestic investment appear to be excess capacity 
and the squeeze on profits here at home. 

And it’s by no means self-evident that this foreign 
investment will lead to a further deterioration of 
the U.S. international financial position. 

A very large proportion—about 90%—of U.S. 
investment abroad will go into new facilities rather 
than into the purchase of existing plants. Much of 
the machinery and equipment for those new plants 
is going to be bought in the U.S. But the effect on 
U.S. exports may well be greater than the spend- 
ing for machinery. This expansion should generally 
stimulate demand for U.S. exports. 

The expectation of growing overseas markets was 
the most important single reason given by Ameri- 
can companies included in the McGraw-Hill survey 
for their decision to invest abroad. If these expec- 
tations prove correct, the U.S. economy may gain 
from foreign economic growth. This, after all, was 
the old Marshall Plan argument that it would be to 
our self-interest to help rebuild the free world 
economy. There is plenty of reason to think that 
argument still has validity. 

But the feeling that this migration of U.S. capital 
abroad may not be an unmixed blessing will not 
down easily. No one can be sure that heavy overseas 
investment will not impose some additional strain 
on U.S. currency and gold reserves. U.S. producers 
—and U. S. labor—are going to have to worry more 
and more about costs and prices and the quality of 
products. Our entire economy is going to be more 
vulnerable to shifts in the winds and weather of 
business abroad. We may soon find that it was a 
luxury to have a largely closed economy. This will 
be particularly true for government policymakers 
who have been able, up until now, to stimulate the 
domestic economy with scant concern about the 
prices or interest rates prevailing abroad. 

Some may conclude that the sensible thing, there- 
fore, would be to turn inward again—to block 
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foreign competition here at home and even to impose 
restrictions on American investment in foreign 
countries. This case for protection and isolation may 
grow if we get into worse trouble and if European 
barriers against U.S. goods don’t come down—bar- 
riers that are an underlying reason why U.S. com- 
panies are moving fast to build plants in that area. 

At this point, however, there is no sense in trying 
to restrict U.S. investment abroad. The main reason 
companies are going abroad, after all, is because 
markets abroad are growing rapidly. If we are 
concerned about this competition for the U.S. in- 
vestment dollar, the way to counter it is by stimu- 
lating faster growth at home 

The migration of U.S. capital and the necessity 
of making the U.S. market more attractive to U.S 
investors thus turns out to be an aspect of our 
most pressing general economic problem—achieving 
a faster rate of national economic growth. 


Cheap Money? 


The issue of economic growth was also the theme 
of Sen. John F. Kennedy’s Labor Day address to 
the crowd in Cadillac Square in Detroit. He was 
concerned about the growth-arresting effects of 
tight money. 

Naturally, a political candidate wants his Labor 
Day address to be dramatic. Nevertheless, this 
speech strikes us as slightly demagogic. 

“Those of you who bought a home for $10,000 
with a 30-year mortgage,” said Sen. Kennedy, “are 
going to pay out $3,300 more for that house than 
you would have paid in the Truman Administration.” 
This presumably brought home the evils of the 
Republican “high-interest-rate policy.” 

From time to time, susiNess WEEK has taken excep- 
tion to the Administration’s and the Federal 
Reserve’s monetary policies. We certainly do not 
deny the same right to others. 

But does Sen. Kennedy really propose to run on 
a cheap money program? Is he suggesting that we 
should maintain low interest rates under any and 
all circumstances—including periods of inflation? 

Oversimplification and political dramatics should 
have their limits. Economic stability as well as 
economic growth is, after all, an important aim of 
government policy. A flexible monetary policy— 
which means higher interest rates when necessary— 
is essential to economic stability. 

These questions of economic and monetary policy 
are complex and important. One eye-catching phrase 
or example isn’t enough to allow a candidate’s posi- 
tion to be understood. We hope that Sen. Kennedy 
—and Mr. Nixon—will give the voters a fair and 
full statement of their positions. 
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is one of the fastest carriers afloat. 

One key to her speed is a newly designed 
main propulsion system. The terrific drive 
of her turbines spins smoothly through 
reduction gears operating with high tooth 
pressure. A product of Shell Research helped 
make this possible. 

Known as Shell Turbo Oil 37, this lubri- 
cant provides a super-tough cushion for gear 
teeth and bearing surfaces, especially during 
critical periods. Oil of this type was not only 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 


A service-proved product of Shell Research was selected by U.S. Navy 
for lubrication where increased loads were to be carried. 


Keeping Independence on the Move 


Bristling with power, the U.S.S. Independence 


proved in exacting laboratory tests, but 
earned its service stripe on active duty 
with Independence’s sister carriers — Forrestal 
and Ranger. 

4 4 + 


Developing lubricants that permit the appli- 
cation of higher power more efficiently is 
another example of Shell Re- 
search. You benefit by this 
leadership whenever you buy 
products bearing the Shell 
name and trademark. 
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